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THE DIXONS 



CHAPTER I 

THE OBCHABD EIGHTT 

WABM and yitalizing was the sun that shone on 
an April day in 1865 upon the prosperous farms 
covering the wide plains of southern central Illinois. 
On none did it fall with a more benignant radiance 
than on Benjamin Dixon's two hundred and more acres 
of garden and orchard, pastures and fields. The Dixon 
home, a two-story white house with green shutters, 
stood on a little knoll that rose slightly in a long swell 
from the flat plain. The front yard, its grass carpet 
freshly green, was surrounded by a fence of white pal- 
ings that opened through a gate on the road. 

Standing upon the front porch one could look up 
and down the long vistas of this road, now deep in 
spring mud, and in one direction see it enter a belt of 
timber and in the other mount a low hill and disappear 
in the distance. Miles beyond, it reached a town 
whence sometimes came to the Dixon home, on still, 
damp mornings, the whistle of a railway locomotive. 
Shrubs about the house, along the pathway to the gate 
and beside its posts^ bore shining bark and buds of 
promise and in one comer of the yard a fine old apple 
tree spread its limbs, already betokening a coming 
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S THE DIXONS 

'wealth of bloom and leafage. Across the road, and pro< 
tected from it by a rail fence, was a yonng peach or- 
chard in a riot of pink and fragrant bloom. Beyond 
the trees and well to one side of them conld be seen the 
house and bam of Samuel Miller, between whom and 
Benjamin Dixon there was a bitter quarrel, now ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a snit at law, as to the owner- 
ship of that thing of fairy loveliness, the yonng peach 
orchard, and the eighty acres in which it stood. 

But the April sun shone down on both their houses 
and opened tho pink chalices of hope and beauty and 
sent its call to the sap in the trees and the hearts in 
human bodies regardless of their quarrel. 

Already at Appomattox the doom of slavery and re- 
bellion had been sealed and throughout the North people 
had gone wild with joy. Already, too, the great War 
President had gone to his martyrdom, and on the Dixon 
farm, as everywhere in the North, sadness and anxiety 
had followed close upon the heels of joy. Bat spring 
was making its indstent demands upon the busy hands 
of the farmer and its call to the heart of yonth — and 
the world was going on its way. 

Through the radiant afternoon a yonng man came 
through the peach orchard, climbed the rail fence and 
started down the road. Out of the open front door 
of the Dixon home came suddenly the sound of a young 
voice, a woman's voice, singing the choms of a song 
of war days, * ' Marching throt^h Georgia. ' ' He checked 
his steps, listening, then crossed the muddy road and 
stood behind the lilac boshes beside the front gate. 
After a line or two the voice wavered into silence agun. 
Evidently the singer was busy upon some task that de- 
manded her attention. The boy, for he was little man, 
ftppeaiii^ Bcaredy twenty years old, looked hasti^ up 
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and down the road. As far as he conld see it was 
vacant of passenger& He stepped out from behind the 
lilac bnsh and with a quick glance searched the front 
of the house and as much as he could see of the garden 
and barnyard beyond. No human being was visible. 

Again came the girl's voice, rising in another line of 
song, and the sound seemed to inspire him with what- 
ever courage he lacked. For as it died away again he 
whistled a call that might have been a meadowlark's 
song but for its last note. A moment he waited, smil- 
ing and watching the front door, then repeated the 
message. 

Beward of his daring came quickly, for almost at once 
the young woman came out on the porch and as he 
stepped from behind the sheltering bush she ran down 
the path to the gate. 

**0h, Steve," she called softly, her voice trembling 
with excitement, **be very quiet! Don't let father hear 
you!" 

She laid her hands on the gate and at once he gathered 
fhem into his own. Looking into his face, gray eyes 
sparkling with delight and face aglow, she went on : 

"What do you want, Steve t" 

He smiled at her quizzically and asked in teasing 
tones, **Now, Emily Dixon, what do you think I wantt" 

Her lips curved in a roguish smile as she looked down 
at his hands holding hers and said demurely, "To see 
father!" 

Stephen sent an apprehensive glance toward the barn- 
yard but went on gayly : * * Oh, father be hanged ! D 'you 
think I'd come here and whistle to your father to come 
out and give me a kiss! Say, Emily, do you think he 
wouldt" 

The girl had suddenly become all tender apprehension 
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for her lover's safely. * ' Oh, Steve, ' * she begged, * * do be 
careful! We must be very quiet! I can't stop but a 
minute! I'm so afraid father might see you!" 

But Stephen gained courage as the moments sped. 
There was no sign in his manner of any thought of 
danger far or near as he gazed into her eyes with loving 
approval. **You're looking mighty sweet in that dress, 
Emily ! Did you put it on because you thought I was 
coming?" 

**I didn't know you were coming!" she protested 
with a show of indignation. 

**Just thought sot" teased Stephen, bent an getting 
from her the expression of feeling he had learned how 
to evoke. 

Emily bent toward him across the gate, all the hunger 
of her first love in her eyes. **0h, Stephen, I'm always 
hoping 111 see you somewhere! I never come to the 
door and look out but I'm almost sure I see you down 
the road, or coming through the orchard, and my heart 
just seems to leap right up into my throat ! And then 
it sinks way down again when it isn't you! Because it 
hardly ever is you, Stephen!" 

**Yes, that's so, Em," said Stephen with tenderness 
in his voice. **We don't get to see each other very 
often, do we, dear!" 

The tears came into Emily's eyes. **No, indeed we 
don't," she said sadly, and added, *'and I ought not 
to see you at all." 

** Never mind about that, dear," said Stephen cheer- 
fully. **We're seeing each other now — and you can 
give me a kiss!" 

He leaned quickly toward her, but she stepped back, 
pleading with her voice and denying with her manner : 
''Don't, Steve! Please don't!" 
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Stephen's tone was one of tender reproach: '^EmUy, 
you've never kissed me yet!" 

Her eyes dropped and she half turned away, but the 
feeling that mastered her heart demanded utterance. 
It sent a wave of color to her brow as she bared her 
girlish love with the murmured words, **But you know 
it wasn't because I didn't want to!" 

Impetuously Stephen tried to push the gate open, but 
she held it shut and when he would have leaped over 
it she pushed him back, exclaiming, with a half fright- 
ened look over her shoulder at the house, **No, no! 
You mustn 't ! Please don 't, Steve ! ' ' 

He desisted, seeing her very real apprehension, which 
doubtless found an echo in his own heart, and asked, 
with hurt resignation in his voice, **Why won't you 
kiss me, Emily t" 

"Stephen, it's just as IVe told you ever so many 
times! I won't kiss you, not if you ask me to a million 
times, unless we 're going to be married, and if you want 
to many me you must speak to father about it." 

**And what do you suppose your parent would say 
if I should tell him I wanted to marry his daughter!" 

The softness of Emily's eyes and the tender curves 
of her mouth belied the little stiffening of manner with 
which she replied, **The only way to find out what he'd 
say is to ask him." 

"He'd order me off the place," said the boy with 
conviction. "He's so mad at Uncle Sam about that 
eighty over there" — ^with a sweep of his arm he indi- 
cated the peach orchard — ^"that he hates us all. You 
know that, Emily ! ' ' 

The girl gazed wistfully at the great web of delicate 
color glowing in the afternoon sun. "He thinks Mr. 
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Miller hasn't any right to it and is trying to cheat him 
ont of iV 

''And Uncle Sam thinks yonr father hasn't any right 
to it and is trying to cheat him out of it. ' ' 

''And it's all too wretched for anything," Emily 
grieved. "Steve, if it wasn't for their horrid old 
quarrel you and I could be so happy." 

Stephen seized her hands and drew her nearer. "Let's 
be happy anyway, ' ' he coaxed. ' * Come on, Em, and 
give me a kiss!" He slipped an arm about her shoul- 
ders and tried to draw her face to his, but she turned 
her head away too quickly for him and with a little 
laugh eluded his embrace. 

"But you will speak to father, won't you, Steve, 
darling t When he knows how much we love each other 
I don't believe hell be cross about it." 

"All right, dear/' assented Stephen, "the first time 
I get a good chance I will." 

But the careless ease of his agreement did not satisfy 
her. "Sure, Steve t You promised' 

"Sure, Em! I promise!" And there was more ear- 
nestness in his manner as he leaned toward her to see 
the returning glow of love drive the questioning from 
her eyes. ' ' Now will you give me a kiss ? ' ' 

"Oh, that makes me so happy," Emily exclaimed, 
returning the pressure of his hands and looking into 
his eyes with face aglow, seeing in them the same love- 
light that illumined her own being. He knew that he 
had won her heart, that all her innocent young love 
was his, and when he was with her he felt sure that 
he loved her also and that if it were possible he would 
like to marry her, some day. But when he thought 
seriously about the matter he did not consider marriage 
with Emily Dixon within the possibilities. 
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For he knew that Samuel Miller and his wife, both 
of whom loved him almost as if he had been their own 
son, greatly desired to bring about a marriage between 
him and their daughter Amy, For months they had 
talked about it to him and to her and he had already 
begun his wooing. It had not progressed well, for Amy 
was neither responsive nor coquettish and, while he liked 
her well enough in a brotherly sort of way, her serious, 
matter-of-fact temperament roused no fires in his breast, 
such as he felt for Emily Dixon — and for half a dozen 
other girls, when he made love to any one of them. Amy 
had grown up from a little girl since he came, an or- 
phaned ten-year-old boy, to live with her family, and 
he knew she would make a good, capable wife, under 
whose management his home would thrive and himself 
be well aided toward prosperity. Such a marriage, he 
knew also, would make him virtual owner of Samuel 
Miller's farm the day it should take place. 

But if he married Emily Dixon he knew that, because 
of the quarrel between the two men — a quarrel that he 
had done his best to make more bitter by naggings and 
accusations and jeers, solely because of a boyish desire 
to stir things up and make life more exciting — ^he would 
be cut off from all share in the rich acres of both and 
would have to face the future with nothing under his 
feet or in his hands. The prospect was not alluring 
and he had at once decided, when the suggestion had 
been made to him by Mrs Miller, that he would marry 
Amy. He had no doubt that she would accede to the 
plan, in time, and yield to the wishes of her father and 
mother, even if she continued to remain lukewarm to 
his courtship. But it had been a relief to think there 
was no hurry about it and that he could go on making 
love wherever his errant fancy might draw him until 
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he was ready to make matters sore as to Amy and the 
future. Recently, however, Mr. Miller, obsessed by the 
conviction that his own days were numbered and per- 
haps suspicious of the philandering tendencies of the 
young man, had urged an early end of the affair and he 
and his wife had redoubled their arguments and urgings 
and Stephen had plead his suit with all the ardor he 
could summon. 

Notwithstanding his surety that the matter could end 
in only one way, and that before long, Stephen was 
sometimes disturbed by doubts of himself. For, young 
9S he was, he had already learned that he could not 
always depend on what he had decided to do, that when 
the moment of action came he might be dominated by 
some sudden impulse arising unheralded within his 
breast. He so often found himself doing things he had 
not thought of before, or things he had decided not to 
do, that recently he had begun to tell himself that the 
sooner he tied himself up by marrying Amy Miller the 
better it would be for him. In the beginning of his 
affair with Emily he had, on the impulse of a moment, 
urged her to elope with him, and within an hour had 
thanked his lucky stars that she had refused. 

On this April afternoon he had not intended to try 
to see her and he had intended to go straight on his 
errand past her house to the next farm down the road. 
But when he was reminded of her nearness by the sound 
of her voice something had moved him to stop and whis- 
tle the call that carried the message of his presence. 
He was not in the least sorry that he had stopped, for 
Emily was very sweet and charming this afternoon and 
it always gave him the greatest pleasure and satisfaction 
to draw from her admissions of her love. And if he 
could only induce her to give him that kiss for which 
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he had so often begged in vain it would be a triumph 
indeed. The ardor of the pursuing male, ever ready to 
take up the love chase and persist in it for the mere joy 
of the pursuit, was strong and heady in his veins as he 
gazed into her love-lighted eyes and felt the warm pres- 
sure of her hands held closely in his own big palms. 
He drew her nearer and said in coaxing, teasing tones: 

**If you're so happy, Em, a kiss would prove it!" 

She pushed him away again, then suddenly softened, 
yielded a little, and he thought he had won. But she 
turned her face to one side as she said: **No, I won't 
kiss you — ^until — ^but I do love you, Steve — ^and you 
may — ^kiss just my cheek — ^just once." 

But she was alert in her guard upon the defenses 
she was holding in her own heart, alert and wise with 
the age-old wisdom of Eve's daughters, and she would 
3rield no more, not even a second kiss upon her rosy 
cheek, notwithstanding his protest and pleading. **No, 
Steve! That's all until you speak to father and it's all 
right," she told him with a sweet severity that bespoke 
strength of character underlying her seventeen years 
and her budding womanhood. **I'm sure father won't 
object," she went on, **and well have a little house 
all our own, won't we, and be so happy! Father says 
everything is going to boom now that the war is over, 
and there'll be good times for everybody!" 

'*I guess that's right, Emily. Uncle Sam thinks so, 
too. There 11 be lots of chances to make money and I 
don 't mean to be left out ! Uncle Sam and I have been 
talking things over and making plans ! ' ' 

* * Oh, have you ? ' ' said Emily, thrilled and impressed. 
*'Tell me about them, Steve!" 

'^I will some day," he assured her, his manner and 
countenance full of the conscious importance of youth 
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fhat has been taken for the first time into the councils 
of its elders. From the barnyard behind the house came 
the full, welcoming neigh of a horse whose senses have 
apprised it of the approach of an absent mate. 

Emily started apprehensively and looked anxiously 
over her shoulder. ** There!" she exclaimed. ''That 
was old Sorel and it means that father and Mark are 
coming home. They've been plowing over in the far 
cornfield beyond the sheep pasture. You must go now 
and I must run right in." 

She took a reluctant step or two toward the house, 
steps that were anything but ** running right in." 

Stephen was not willing to give up his coveted victory 
and he had reached the point of recklessness at which 
he was ready to brave even the wrath of Benjamin 
Dixon, which he already knew to be no small thing, for 
the chance of winning that token of her love and of his 
dominance over her will for which he had been pleading. 
*' Just a minute, Emily," he coaxed. "You said you'd 
give me a kiss before I go, didn't youT' 

She made a little face at him. ''No, I didn't, Stephen 
Miller! I said I'd kiss you two, maybe three times 
after you've spoken to father and he's said it's all 
right. ' ' Then something flashed across her memory and 
she turned back to the gate. "Steve, I heard something 

yesterday " She hesitated and Stephen repressed 

sudden anxiety as he took her hands. 

"What did you heart" he asked cheerfully. 

"About you and Amy, Stephen. Of course, it wasn't 
truet" 

' ' Of course it wasn % ' * he declared^ with emphasis that 
was sweet to her ears. 

"I heard you took Amy out for a ride in your new 
boggy last Sunday/^ 
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*'Well, what of thatt She's my cotisin.*' 

''No, fihe isn't, because Mr. Miller isn't really yonr 
tincle, only your cousin, and you just call him uncle, 
and so Amy's only your second cousin." 

''What's the difference?" 

* ' There 's lots of difference. Then it was true 1 ' ' 

''But I've taken Amy to ride lots of times since I 
came to live with Uncle Sam." 

"But that was before you and I " 

He interrupted her with a hearty laugh and with his 
hands upon her shoulders gave her a little, loving shake. 
**Em, I do believe you're jealous! Never you mind 
about Amy! There's just one little girl for me and 
her name is Emily Dixon, and she's the nicest, sweetest 
girl in this whole county and she's going to give me a 
kiss right now ! " 

Boy though he was, with the insignia of manhood 
still young and soft upon his face, there was manifest 
in his manner and his countenance and in the whole 
seeming of him the beginning of that inscrutable charm, 
that personal magnetism, which sways others to com- 
pliance with the wish of whoever possesses it. He knew 
already that some measure of this mystic power was 
his, although he never asked himself what it was, or 
why he could sometimes feel that it was working, win- 
ning the compliance or the interest of others, and some- 
times not. Just now he knew suddenly tiiat it was 
active, that it was combining with Emily's love for 
him to give him that dominance over her will that he 
had suddenly begun to desire madly. "Emily," he 
whispered in tones warm and thrilling with love and 
charm, "kiss me, girl, kiss me!" 

But Emily was staunch in her loyalty to the rule of 
conduct she had made for herself and had insisted upon 
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between them since the beginning of their secret love 
affair, now some two or three months old. She slipped 
out of his embrace, shook a warning finger at him and 
langhed happily as she said, ''Remember what I told 
you!" 

' ' All right, ' ' he assented. * * That 's jnst putting it off 
till next time!" 

She laughed again, girlishly, happily, as she called 
back, ' ' Maybe ! ' ' over her shoulder and ran back to the 
house. As she turned at the door for a last glance he 
threw her a kiss from his half-concealed place behind 
the lilac bushes and then prudently crossed to the other 
side of the road and, whistling, passed on upon his 
errand. Emily watched him for a moment with eyes 
that could not have enough of looking at the beloved 
figure and then suddenly bethought herself to find out 
where her mother had been during her absence at the 
gate. It seemed such a long time that she had a moment 
of apprehension, but a glance at the clock told her that 
it had really been but a few minutes and, reassured, 
she went to the cellar door and saw that Mrs. Dixon 
was still busy inspecting jars of preserves and cans of 
fruit to see if they had safely come through the winter. 
' ' Mother ! " she called. ' ' Haven 't you finished yet t " 
''Almost, Emily. Have you put the sleeves in Mark's 
shirtt" 
' ' Not yet I wasn 't sure how they go. * * 
" m come up and show you in a minute. ' * 
Emily sat down with the hickory shirt she was mak- 
ing for her younger brother and began to sew. But 
her heart was beating so rapidly that her fingers trem- 
bled, her thoughts were so full of all that Stephen had 
said and the pleasures of the chance meeting, so much 
more precious because unexpected, were so sweet in her 
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memory that she made little progress. Her heart had 
been sick with longing for another page of her love 
story, and suddenly, with the call of a bird, it had 
summoned her ; and her ten stolen minutes with Stephen 
at the gate, in the glory of the April sun and the pink 
radiance of the field of bloom, had been a great adven- 
ture. Never again in all her life would she be able 
to look upon a peach orchard in flower without feeling 
in her heart the stirrings of romance. 



CHAPTER n 

COLONEL DIXON 

EMILY received her mother's instructions for the 
setting in of the shirt sleeves with an outward 
attention that gave no sign of her flying pulses. After 
she had sewed a little longer she put down her work 
and went to her room, whence she reappeared a few 
minutes later wearing a different dress whose wider 
skirt was distended with crinoline. Her mother, sitting 
by the window knitting, looked at her with surprise. 

"What have you put your hoops on for, Emily!" she 
asked. 

**0h, nothing! I just thought I would, for a change." 

Hoopskirts interfered too much with the quick and 
efficient dispatch of household duties for farm women 
to wear them on ordinary days. They were reserved 
for occasions of importance and comparative leisure. 
Emily's hour of high consequence had passed uncele- 
brated by her attire. But now that it was over she 
could do honor to it in her own heart by donning her 
crinoline, which inspired the feeling of festival and holi- 
day, of being a part of unusual events and happy occa- 
sions. From the porch, where she was gazing up and 
down the road, her eye was presently caught by a mov- 
ing figure under the peach trees, and a moment's scru- 
tiny told her that it was Amy Miller. 

Emily stepped inside eagerly demanding, "Mother! 
Has fatiier come back yett Is he in the bamt" 

14 
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"Maybe so— I don't know. Yes, I think they are 
at work in the bam. What do yOu want of him?" 

Emily's eyes were dancing at the prospect of what 
might happen. ''Why, Amy Miller is coming through 
the peach orchard. Do you suppose she 's coming here ? ' ' 

Mrs. Dixon looked up in doubting surprise, her steel 
needles flying and missing not a tinkle of their rapid 
click-click-click. Her brown hair, well sprinkled with 
gray, waved prettily down from its parting, a trick that 
Emily's had inherited, and was wound into a soft coil 
at the back. Her brown eyes were bright and lively 
with intelligence and interest and her pleasant face, 
lined though it was with many years of work and re- 
sponsibility as a pioneer's helpmate, was still comely 
and pleasant and expressive and was still accustomed 
to treak out, even on slight provocation, into engaging 
smiles — smiles that even yet showed remnants of dim- 
J)les in her cheeks that in her youth must have played 
havoc with young men's hearts. **Amy Miller?" she 
questioned. '* Why, she hasn't been here for a long time 
— not since the last time Mr. Miller and your father 
quarreled. ' ' 

'*I believe I'll ask her to come in!" Emily exclaimed, 
her cheeks flushing with excitement over her daring 
thought and its possibilities. ''Would it make father 
mad?" 

''You'd better not, Emily. You know he wouldn't 
like it." 

"Well, anyway, I'm going to stop her at the gate 
and ask her where she's going and have a little talk. 
I don't care whether father likes it or not!" 

"Tut, tut, child! Don't talk so sassy about your 
father!" 

"I don't care! It's all foolishness the way he's quar- 
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reling all the time with the Millers!'* Emily's secret 
indignation and resentment over this obstacle to her 
own happiness was making more emphatic her disap- 
proval of the feud between the two men. **I don't 
have to fight with Amy," she went on with mounting 
spirit, ''and — ^and Steve, just because he's mad at Mr. 
MiUer!" 

Mrs. Dixon looked at the girl's flushed cheeks, smiled 
at her and said quizzically, ''Have you been fighting 
with Steve lately, Emily r' 

Emily laughed, her tensity of spirit relieved by the 
touch of humor in her mother's question. "Oh, no, 
mother," she said, and stood a moment hesitating while 
conscience claimed its own within her heart. "Steve 
passed here a little while ago," she went on casually in 
response to its demand as she moved toward the door, 
"and I talked with him a few minutes at the gate." 

Mrs. Dixon watched her daughter with troubled eyes 
as Emily sped down the walk, her crinolined skirt bob- 
bing and swaying as she ran. Mother-heart and woman- 
heart combined their instincts to make her feel sure 
that Emily had fallen under the sway of love and to 
guess that Stephen Miller was the object of her affection. 
The outlook seemed to her dubious, freighted with pos- 
sibilities of unhappiness, because of the enmity between 
the heads of the two houses. But, with the practical 
sense developed by a lifetime of meeting problems as 
they presented themselves, she said to herself, " 1 11 find 
out all about it from Emily and just how far it's gone 
before I do anything. Shell tell me." 

Her gaze went on beyond her daughter to the peach 
orchard and her face fi^ed with pleasure and her eyes 
shone as she devoured its beauty. Then she sighed and 
said to herself I as she had said so many times already. 
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''What a pity that anything so pretty should make so 
much trouble ! ' ' 

Emily waited at the gate as Amy came through the 
orchard and as she noted that the other girl wore hoops 
she looked down with satisfaction at her own ballooning 
skirt and inwardly rejoiced that she had put on her 
crinoline. Amy was carrying a small tin pail and had 
difficulty managing both it and her hoopskirt as she tried 
to climb the fence with due regard to the safety of the 
contents of the pail and the demands of modesty. 

"Come on over, Amy!" Emily called when the other 
was at last safely over the rail barrier. 

Amy surveyed the road doubtfully. ''It's awful 
muddy," she hesitated, **but I've got to cross anyway, 
so I will. ' ' She picked her way across, and the two girls 
leaned upon the gate from opposite sides. 

**Will your father be mad if he sees meV* Amy asked 
anxiously at once. 

* ' Never mind about father. He 's out around the bam 
somewhere. Where are you going?" 

*'Only just down to Mrs. Smith's. They've got a 
fresh cow but their hens aren't laying, and we've got 
lots of eggs but no butter, yet, so I'm taking these 
eggs — see, I've got a dozen here, to trade with her for 
some butter. I'm glad I don't have to climb any more 
fences, with these hoops on, before I get there. When 
I go back I'll go around the road, the other way." 

But fate, personified in a horseman who was that 
moment galloping along the muddy road beyond the hill, 
was preparing for Amy a stem choice as to home-going 
that was far beyond her dreams. 

Emily was looking at Amy's dress and exclaiming her 
admiration. **Aray Miller, you've got on a new dress t 
My, how pretty it is! When did you get it t" 
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Amy, pleased, tamed around and showed off her 
frock. **Do you like it? Do you think it looks nice? 
It isn't really new. I made it out of an old one that 
mother had before the war but hadn't worn for years 
because it didn't fit her any more. So I made it over 
for myself and helped out with an old one I used to 
have just like it that I'd outgrown long ago. Calico 
costs so much now, you know." 

**Yes, it's just awful. But you're mighty smart. 
Amy, to do all that! It's the prettiest dress youVe 
had in a long time ! Say, Amy, I heard that Steve had 
you out driving in his new buggy last Sunday ! ' ' Emily 
watched her keenly for any sign of inward agitation 
this might evoke. But there was none. Amy was as 
unconcernedly shaking her skirt into place as if she 
had been speaking of her father as she replied, **Yes, 
we went over to Jennie Weston's to get some flower 
seeds." 

Emily, relieved, merely said '*0h!" then suddenly 
decided to carry her inquiry farther and find out if 
Amy had any supicion of her own secret romance. 

What's Steve doing to-day?" she asked, casually. 
I don't know — plowing, I guess," was Amy's careless 
reply as she picked up her pail of eggs. **Well, I 
must go along." She took a step or two reluctantly, 
as if there was something still on her mind, and then 
asked anxiously, with the color rising in her cheeks, 
*'When did you folks hear from Will, Emily?" 

Emily stared a moment, read the sign that was man- 
tling to the other's brow, and laughed. "When did you 
hear from Will, Amy Miller?" 

Amy drew back shyly. *'Why, Em! What makes 
yon think I've heard from him? Do you know when 
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he's coming hornet Does he think there 11 be any more 
fighting!'' 

"He sajrs he doesn't think so, anyway not much, but 
he doesn't know when hell get to come home. He 
thinks he'll have to stay awhile, in camp somewhere not 
very far from Washington, until his regiment is mus- 
tered out. Oh, Amy! aren't you just as glad as you 
can be this dreadful war is over at last!" 

* ' Yes, I am ! " Amy assented, clasping her hands in the 
intensity of her feeling. ** Everybody is! Now we can 
make plans and do things and not feel all the time that 
we're just waiting for something dreadful to happen!" 

Emily gazed up the road, her eyes following its vacant, 
muddy track up the low rise over which it disappeared 
in the distance, on its way to Scott City, the railroad 
town which united them with the outside world. **How 
good it will seem to have Billy home again!" she said, 
and then her eyes filled with tears as she thought of the 
two other brothers who were lying in unknown graves, 
one at Andersonville and one on the field of Antietam. 

*'But Andy and Harry," she faltered, then choked 
and the tears ran down her cheeks. Harry, nearest her 
own age, had been her favorite of all her five brothers 
and they had been chums ever since she could remember, 
until he went away to the war, the last and youngest 
of the three soldier sons of the house. 

Amy followed her gaze up the road and discerned 
something that Emily could not see for her tears. 
"Look, Emily!" she exclaimed, laying a friendly, sym- 
pathetic hand on the other's shoulder. "Somebody's 
coming over the hill ! It's a man on horseback ! ' ' 

Travelers were not frequent at any time upon this 
country road and during these busy spring days, which 
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kept every farmer at home, a passer-by was an event 
of consequence, to be gazed at and considered and dis- 
cussed afterward. 

Emily wiped away her tears and bent her attention 
to this interesting development. ''It is a man on horse- 
back," she agreed, **and how fast he's riding!" 

"Yes, on the gallop, and through all this mud!" 

Emily's romantic soul leaped quickly to the brightest 
and most exciting explanation of the phenomenon she 
could think of- ''Amy! What if it should be Billy!" 
She opened the gate and stepped out beside Amy and 
they stood there gazing with their hearts in their eyes, 
tense with excitement. 

"He looks as if he had on a soldier's cap!" Amy 
contributed to their encouragement. 

"And a soldier's overcoat, too," cried Emily. "And 
he rides like a soldier ! Oh, Amy ! I believe it is Billy ! " 

"Isn't he a fine rider! And he does begin to look 
like Will!" 

Mrs. Dixon came out on the porch, her knitting in 
her hands and her steel needles flying. "What are you 
girls looking at?" she called to them. 

' * Oh, mother ! ' ' Emily cried, seizing Amy 's hand. * ' A 
soldier's coming," she went on breathlessly as they ran 
together to the steps of the porch, "as hard as he can 
ride, and we think maybe it's Billy!" 

"William! I'm afraid it couldn't be, for he hasn't 
written he was coming!" 

"I'm sure it is! Oh, if it should be Billy!" cried 
Emily as, still holding Amy's hand, they rushed back 
to the gate. 

Mrs. Dixon followed them, saying anxiously, out of 
sad memories and always feared possibilities of four 
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years of war: ^'It might be somebody coming to tell us 
something has happened to William ! ' ' 

"Oh, no, Mrs. Dixon," Amy protested. *'Not now I 
The war's over now ! * ' 

The hard-riding horseman was nearing the house and 
Emily, gazing at him with all her eye power, began to 
jump np and down in a transport of joy and clap her 
hands as she cried out, "It is Billy ! It is Billy I It is! 
It is!" 

As she called out, "BiQy ! BiQy!" in joyful welcome, 
he came dashing up, his horse on the gallop, and was 
off its back and had his mother in his arms almost before 
it had stopped. Emily threw her arms around his neck 
and was asking, before he had released their mother, 
"Oh, BiQy, are you home for goodT' 

^ ' Not tlds time, Em ! " he answered, kissing her. Amy 
had retreated inside the gate and he put Emily aside 
and went in, shaking hands heartily and saying, "Amy 
too! This is good luck ! " 

William threw off his overcoat and laid it on the fence, 
showing a colonel's insignia. Four years of war, with 
the responsibilities of command the later ones had 
brought, and a full brown beard made him look more 
than his twenty-five years. He limped slightly, and 
knew that he always would, from a battle wound, but his 
tall figure was straight as an arrow and slender, but 
broad shouldered. 

Mrs. Dixon looked at him with devouring eyes as she 
asked about the length of his furlough. Beloved first- 
bom of her body, bone of her bone, blood of her blood, 
soul of her soul, through many an anxious night she 
had, in imagination, watched beside him as he lay on 
the ground in rain or snow, or hid in wet thickets wait- 
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ing for fhe morrow's charge, and under blazing summer 
suns or through winter's bitter wind she had marched 
with him for weary mile upon mile, and through hours 
and days of the smoke and flame and hell of battle she 
had hovered near him while men fell all around and her 
footprints were red with their blood. And now it was 
all over, at last, at last! And he was home again with 
only that little limp to mark him after all those years 
of struggle and anxiety and blood and agony! She 
wiped the tears of joy from her eyes, tears of joy that 
welled up above the pain in her heart as she thought of 
the two other tall sons who would never come home 
again. 

As he told them that his furlough was a short one 
and that delays on the journey had already lost so 
much time that he would have only two days with them, 
Emily bethought herself of her father and brother and 
ran back toward the bam calling out, ''Father! Mark! 
Billy's come!" And at once they came hurrying from 
their work, the elder Dixon a man of fifty, his face cov- 
ered with a full, brown beard, his gray eyes, large and 
keen, shadowed by thick, prominent brows, and Mark 
a tall, sturdy boy of fifteen. Presently came running 
also ten-year-old Benjy, his father's namesake and the 
youngest of the flock, hurrying his pace home from 
school as he glimpsed from a distance the group in the 
yard and the horse beside the gate. 

''Well, Bill, you have given us a surprise this time!" 
said his father. "How'd you get to come home nowt" 

"My leg has been troubling me — ^that bullet I got at 
Gettysburg, you know. And my major wanted me to 
attend to some business for him in St. Louis. Ill have 
to start back day after to-morrow." 

Mrs. Dixon put her hands on his shoulders, looking 
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anziotisly into his face. ''But the war really is all over, 
isn't it, William t There won't be any more fighting f" 

''I don't think so, mother — at least nothing of much 
consequence." His eyes sought out Amy, standing in 
the background and looking interested but uncertain and 
embarrassed. His father followed his glance, saw Amy 
for the first time and bent his heavy brows in an angry 
scowl. Amy saw it and shrank back timidly against the 
fence. She said to hersdf that she must take her pail 
of eggs and go on upon her errand — but — she would 
wait just a minute. For it was hard to take her eyes 
off of that tall, bearded figure, with its halo of long 
absence and dangers endured, adventure and patriotic 
service, and it would be harder still to go away alone, 
down the road, and leave him behind, separated from 
her by that barrier of the family quarrel. Her heart 
beat high with the surety that he wanted to see her — 
but ought she to stay, she asked herself, when her 
father 

Mrs. Dixon, with her hands still on his shoulders, was 
saying in that warm, tender voice of hers, **Just think 
of all the mothers who'll soon have their sons again!" 

**Well," said her husband, ''there'll be plenty for 
all of them to do ! " 

"You're just right, father!" William assented en- 
thusiastically. "After four years of war — ^well, there'll 
be enough to keep busy twice as many men ! I tell you, 
the whole country will soon be humming!" 

"Well, Bill," said his father dryly, "I know one 
place where there's plenty to do right now! Of course, 
you are your own man now, but we can make some kind 
of a bargain about the farm. I'll rent you half of it 
on good terms." 

William stole a glance at Amy, as if he would like to 
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know beforehand how she would take the thunderbolt 
he was about to launch at his father. Then he looked 
the elder Dixon straight in the eye as he said quietly : 
''I'm not going to farm any more, father." 

The other stared at him, amazed, doubting if he had 
heard aright. ' ' What ! What did you say, BiU ! " 

"I don't intend to be a farmer. I'm going to study 
law." 

**Huh!" Impatience and disdain beyond words were 
in the exclamation. "Study law and starve to death! 
That's a fool notion!" 

"I am going to try it." William spoke quietly, but 
as the two men faced each other it was evident that 
beneath their bushy beards jaws that were very much 
alike were set with equal determination. 

"There's too many shyster lawyers that can't earn 
their salt sitting around in offices already!" 

"I shaU not be that kindl" 

Benjamin Dixon stroked his beard thoughtfully and 
gazed at his soldier son with contemplative eyes. In- 
wardly he was giving, for the first time in his life, 
conscious but grudging recognition to the fact that this 
tall, bearded man with a colonel's epaulets upon his 
shoulders could no longer be subjected to that stern, 
patriarchal rule, not to be disobeyed or questioned, 
which he had always imposed upon his children. As 
he had dominated his surroundings, and by force of 
muscle and of will turned them to his advantage, so he 
had dominated his family. A pioneer all his life and 
the son of a pioneer, he had wrestled with conditions 
that called for all his strength and all his determination ; 
and always he had triumphed over them and made them 
the stepping stones to a slowly growing but ever in- 
creasing prosperity. The long struggle had weakened 
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neither his body nor his will and his powerfnl-looking 
shoulders at fifty were as straight and square as they 
had been at half that age, his legs were as solidly up- 
standing as a pair of his own fenceposts and the big 
brown hand, hairy and sinewy, with which he was strok- 
ing his beard had kept the i^ape of its youth. A new 
idea had come into his mind and he was taking a moment 
to consider it. 

"Well, Bill," he began, more aflfably, but with an 
undertone of gruflfness still in his voice, '*if you don't 
want to stay here I'll tell you what well do. Ill sell 
this farm and well all go out West together! There's 
a man in Scott City, from York State, who's looking for 
a farm and he likes mine the best of all he's seen. He's 
been after me to buy it, but I've told him I didn't want 
to sell — ^though I didn't say I wouldn't. It's a good 
chance to sell," he added with the gleam of the invet- 
erate bargainer in his eye. For Benjamin Dixon was a 
living disproof of the old adage that a rolling stone 
gathers no moss. From one farm to another he had gone 
for the last twenty years, improving each one, putting 
into it labor and intelligence, selling it for more than 
it had cost him, and then buying another one larger 
and better. 

"But you don't want to sell this farm, do you! It's 
a fine place, and mother likes it the best of any place 
we've ever lived." 

"It's a good chance," Dixon repeated, his enthusiasm 
growing as he unfolded his new plan. "My father 
came West from New York to Ohio, and then to Indiana, 
when it was all new and helped to build up that country. 
And then when your mother and I married we came 
West to Illinois while it was still as new as when Qod 
made it. Now, land is cheap and the soil is rich out 
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in Iowa and Kansas and Nebraska and it's worth while 
to go West again. I '11 sell the farm and you take what 
you've saved and well all go West and buy a big lot of 
land together. Why, between us we could get half 
a county! And in ten years, I tell you, it would be 
worth something! What ye say, Billi Come on, let's 
try it!" 

"Yes, there 'd be money in it, of course. But it isn't 
what I want to do. Why, father," and his enthusiasm 
began tQ equal that which his father was showing, "this 
whole country is going to be made over, developed, 
turned into something new and different, and I mean 
to have a hand in the making!" 

Dixon gave an impatient snort. "You grew up on 
a farm, Bill, and it's all you know. The farm's where 
you belong and it's where you'd better stay! Law! 
Huh ! You couldn 't earn your salt at it ! " 

Mrs. Dixon had been listening anxiously, her sym- 
pathies all with her son, and feeling strongly that his 
father was unjust to him. Moreover, she knew that in 
the end William would carry out his purpose, for that 
was in the Dixon blood and he was too much like his 
father to allow himself, now that he had come to man's 
estate, to be dominated by other people's ideas and de- 
sires. And she wanted this inevitable result to come 
about with as little resentfulness and hardness of feeling 
as possible. 

"William was always good at his studfes, father,'* 
she intervened gently. "Don't you remember? And 
the two winters he taught school before the war, you 
know how well everybody liked him and said the chil- 
dren learned faster and did more good in school than 
with any other teacher ! You haven't forgotten all that» 
liave youy fatherf " 
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It was evident that Father Dixon had not forgotten 
any of it, that he had, indeed, treasured it all up in 
his heart, for pride and satisfaction were in his eye and 
his countenance as he glanced at his son. But he kept 
them out of his voice, which was still gruff with angry 
impatience, as he replied: ''I'm not talking about that! 
I'm saying there's too many poor lawyers and not 
enough good farmers in this country already!" 

'*I11 be a better lawyer than I'd ever be a farmer," 
was William 's comment. 

*'You don't know anything about it!'* exclaimed 
Dixon, still obstinately holding his ground. 

For his son's threatened defection from the soil was 
a sore disappointment. A lifetime of courtship of Mother 
Earth, of coaxing her favors from her, of persuading 
her to fruit bountifully for his benefit had deepened 
his conviction from year to year that a farmer's life is 
the best of all. Having won prosperity and enjoyment 
from the tilling of the soil himself he expected his sons 
to follow in his footsteps. He had looked forward to 
the return of his three soldiers from the war with long 
considered plans for the division of his two hundred 
acres in a way that would be just to them all, and would 
give each one a fair start. And now two of them would 
never come back and his eldest bom wanted to fiing 
his beloved soil back in his face. Underneath his surface 
anger were deep hurt and sharp disappointment. But 
William realized none of this and he was fast losing his 
patience with what he thought was his father's refusal 
to recognize his right to order his own life. 

Emily was standing beside him and she slipped her 
arm into his and gave it a loving pressure. ''Billy's 
proved that he can be something besides a farmer, 
father," she began with spirit. It was recognized in 
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the family that Emily could be more daring with their 
father, without reproof, than any of the others. **He 
went into the army a private, and he's been promoted 
and promoted, until now he's a colonel!" 

Again satisfaction in his son's achievements asserted 
itself in the father's heart and he looked at the colonel's 
insignia with pride. Then disappointment smarted 
again and he scowled as he answered angrily : 

"That has nothing to do with his studying law! 
Fighting with a gun is one thing, and fighting with your 
tongue is another ! He knows how to farm, he's a good 
farmer, and he'd better stick to it! I won't give him 
anything for a wild-goose chase like that!" 

William's patience had reached its limit and it broke 
with that last sentence, which struck him like the lash 
of a deliberate insult. "I haven't asked you for any- 
thing!" he exclaimed, turning upon his father with 
blazing eyes. **I shall study law, but I want you to 
understand that I'm not asking you for any help. I 
don't want any favors from you, or anybody, now or 
any time!" 

Dixon looked at his son's erect figure, set countenance 
and fiery expression with a gradually softening expres- 
sion. Perhaps some memory of years agone flashed across 
his mind with a plea for the other's cause, perhaps 
parental pride was winning the day. For he laughed 
a little under his breath and shook his head, saying more 
gently, ''Gk>t it all laid out, hain't you!" Then he 
turned to his wife with a broad grin: ''He always was 
a plucky bugger ! ' ' 

William's horse was champing its bit and tossing its 
head impatiently and the farmer's ingrained thought- 
fulness for animals turned his attention to its need of 
care. He started toward the gate saying, ''Tou think 
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again about that scheme of going West, Bill, and 111 
put your horse up. Mother, I expect Bill 's hungry, too. ' ' 
He unhitched the horse and disappeared with it through 
a large gate beyond the house-yard that led to the bam. 

''Land sakes, Emily! Of course William's hungry! 
We must go in and get supper ! Benjy, go and gather 
up the eggs and bring them in! Mark, go in and start 
the kitchen fire for me and fill up the woodbox!" She 
turned to William, and threw her arms around his neck 
and kissed him once more. ''We're all so glad to see 
you, William, and we've talked so fast I forgot all about 
it But we won 't be long. Come, Emily, we must hurry I 
Amy, you must stay to supper, but you stay out here 
and visit with William till it's ready. Gome with me, 
Emily! Well make a custard pie — you know how 
William likes custard pie " She was hurrying to- 
ward the house, her mind intent on the homecoming feast 
for her hero son, but looked back over her shoulder to 
say, " — and I've got some doughnuts — do ypu still like 
doughnuts, William!" 

"Do I still like doughnuts, mother!" 

There was no mistaking the tone and she laughed with 
happy recollection of his hungry teens as she hurried 
away, saying, "And well make biscuits and fry ham 
and have mashed potatoes and peach preserves " 

Emily started reluctantly to follow her mother, then 
ran back and gave William an ardent hug. "You just 
go ahead with your law plan, Billy!" she admonished 
him. "I know you 11 succeed! And father will be as 
proud of you as any of us ! Yes, mother, I 'm coming, 
right away!" Amy picked up her pail of eggs and 
turned toward the gate. 

"I must go," she faltered. "I've got to— to go— to 
Mrs. Smith's." 



CHAPTER III 

LOVE WILL HAVE ITS WAT 

WILLIAM was quickly beside her, bending over her 
and saying tenderly, ' ' May I kiss you now. Amy, 
dearest f" 

*'Me — ^I— oh — ^what do you meant" she stammered, 
drawing back and hanging her head until her sunbonnet 
concealed the blushes that dyed her cheeks. 

He led her toward the seat beneath the apple tree in 
the comer of the yard, leaning over her and speaking 
in that lover's tone that at once had set her pulses 
flying: **I've kissed my mother and my sister — ^now may 
I kiss my sweetheart, my wife to bet" 

Amy was still tongue-tied with bashfulness and con- 
fusion, her mind in a whirl with the sudden necessity 
of decision and not a little dazed by the glory she felt 
descending upon her at the words of this tall, fbie officer, 
after all his years of absence. She could only stammer, 
**Who — what — do you meant" 

"Don't you knowt I wrote to you — didn't you get 
my letter t" 

Her head drooped again and from beneath the ruffle 
of her bonnet he heard a faintly whispered, * * Yes. ' ' 

"That's really why I got my furlough," he went on 
impetuously. "The other things were just an excuse. 
I was afraid you wouldn't answer right away, or that 
something might be happening that would take you 
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away from me, or that maybe my letter, or yonr answer, 
might get lost in the mails. I couldn't ti^e any risks 
and I couldn't wait to hear from you. Amy, dear, I 
hoped you would say yes, because you used to seem to 
like me, but so many things might have happened, and 
I had to know just as soon as possible. You will be my 
wife, won't you, Amy?" 

She looked up into his face and seized upon the thought 
that was uppermost in her mind: ^'I'm so glad you 
came! It's so good to see you!" 

"Then you do love me, Amy, darling," he exclaimed, 
untying her sunbonnet with trembling fingers and throw- 
ing it on the bench. He took her face between his 
palms and kissed her lips, then drew her down beside 
him on the bench, saying triumphantly, ' ' There ! That 
settles it!" 

"But I didn't mean to let you kiss me, Will!" she 
exclaimed, in sudden di^nay, drawing away from his 
encircling arm. "I forgot!" 

Colonel Dixon laughed and exclaimed, "Forget 
again!" as he drew her again into his arm and claimed 
another kiss, which after a moment's reluctance she did 
not refuse. "Amy, sweetheart!" he whispered, "Will 
you marry me at once and go back to Washington with 
me»" 

Amy gasped and moved back, staring at him in aston- 
ishment. "I — ^I couldn't! I haven't got a thing 
ready!" 

"You're all right," he countered persuasively. 
"What's the matter with this dress t You look as sweet 
as a peach-blossom in it ! " 

Amy was secretly very proud of her dressmaking 
achievement and she smiled and flushed with pleasure 
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at his praise as she smoothed her skirt and said, looking 
up at him shyly, '*Do you like me in itt" 

A practiced coquette could not have said and done 
the same thing more fascinatingly, but Amy was so 
simply and sincerely minded that she drew back iu 
genuine consternation as William exclaimed, '^Do I like 
you in it!" and sprang toward her with hungry arms 
and love-lighted eyes. 

'*0h. Will, wait a minute,'' and she warded him oflP, 
poised for flight, until he moved back to the end of the 
seat. ''There are some things we must talk about first. 
I forgot them for a minute, and that's why I let you 
kiss me. There's your father — ^he won't want us to 
marry." 

''What has he got to say about itf It's you and I 
that are doing this marrying." 

"Ever since he and my father have been quarreling 
about that land over there — ^the orchard eighty — ^he 
won't speak to any of us, except to quarrel with father 
or Steve. I was 'most afraid to come in to-day, but I 
was so happy and excited when we saw you coming that 
I forgot everything else." 

"Don't you worry about father," William assured 
her with confidence. "I'll talk him around if he makes 
any fuss. And if he's pig-headed about it well slide 
off by ourselves^and get married without saying a word 
to anybody until it's all over!" He moved toward her 
as though he felt the matter to be settled, but Amy made 
ready for flight again as she went on hurriedly : 

"That isn't all— there's my father, too." 

"He won't forbid you, will he»" 

"I'm afraid — yes, I know he would. And there's 
Stephen." 
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Her lover smiled at her amusedly, protectingly. 

Anybody elsef 
Isn't that enough f 

More than enough, dearest! In fact, I'd call it a 
whale of a lot of people to want to boss our affairs. 
What has Steve got to do with it?" 

*'Why, he — ^he — father — ^that is, Steve wants me to 
marry him.'' 

"Oh, he does! But you don't want to, do youT' 

Amy stared at him with wide blue eyes and coun- 
tenance eloquent of the surprise that held her tongue 
for a moment. * * Why, no ! Of course not ! ' ' 

**Well, then, that's of no consequence! Steve 
Miller! Why, I thought — ^well, from something Emily 
wrote me lately, that she said I mustn't say a word 
about in my letters home, I thought that he was making 
love to her and that they were going to be married 
some day." 

Amy laughed. **0h, Steve is a great flirt and he's 
made love, I guess, to most all the girls around here. 
He doesn't have to much more than look at a girl to 
make her lose her head about him. But I'm the one he 
really means to marry." 

"Oh, are you?" said William stiffly, his tone bellig- 
erent. 

"Yes, he and father are determined ahout it. I don't 
believe Steve really cares much about me, but he knows 
it will be better for him to do as father wants him to. 
It's father that's at the bottom of it. He lately got a 
notion that he isn't going to live much longer and he 
says he wants to see me settled, with a good husband, 
before he dies. He's very fond of Steve and would like 
him to have the farm, if it wasn't for me. But of course 
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he wants me to have it, and he thinks that if we marry 
then we'll both have it and it will be all right. So he's 
talked to me about it and talked to Steve and they're 
both trying, and mother too, to persuade me to marry 
Stephen very soon." 

Are you very sure you don't want to marry him?" 
Of course I am! But, oh. Will," and she clasped 
her hands upon her breast as if in supplication to unkind 
fate to deal less harshly with her, **I'm afraid it's what 
I ought to do!" 

William looked at her with a smile that was all tender- 
ness and love and gently took her clasped hands into 
his own. **My little Amy! You've always done what 
you thought you ought to, no matter how hard it was!" 

*'I always try to," she commented simply, ** because 
it's right. But now — ^Will, dear, it's going to be so 
hard!" He took her into his enfolding arms and laid 
her head against his shoulder, where she drew a deep, 
sobbing breath or two, but in a moment she was moving 
away from him again. 

"If I ought to marry Steve, then of course I must," 
she said, and he knew that in that sentence was her 
final decision. 

He had known Amy Miller ever since his family had 
lived on this farm, now nearly ten years, and never had 
he seen her show hesitation over the performance of 
what she thought was her duty. It was because of this 
quality that he first began to like her more than he did 
other girls when he was a big, awkward boy and she a 
slender little girl with hair bobbed short around her 
neck. He had never known her to shirk or evade a duty, 
or lag in its performance, or fail to carry out a trust. 
As he took her hands and fondled them he remembered 
how he once went to her assistance when he had found 
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her, a child of twelve, thin and small for her age, tag- 
ging at the rope around the neck of an angry cow, trying 
to drive or drag her from her calf in one pasture through 
a gate into another. Her face was pale with fright — ^he 
could see it yet, watchful and full of her purpose for 
all her well-warranted fear of the cow — ^and she was 
trembling with the strain upon muscles and nerves, but 
not for an instant had she thought of leaving the task 
until it was finished. 

''If it's right I must do it, mustn't If" she asked 
his anxiously. 

"It isn't right, Amy, for you to marry Steve if you 
don't love him. Do you think it would bet" 

"That's what I've said to myself and scud to them 
when they've been talking and talking to me about it, 
but they just kept right on, father especially, and mother 
too. They've almost made me think I ought to marry 
Steve just because they want me to so much." 

"Amy, do you love me?" Colonel Dixon was prepar- 
ing to take the citadel by sudden assault. He know what 
she would say and do, and just how she would look, in 
the face of this question, but he could form no idea, he 
had only his lover's hopes, of what would be her response 
to the ultimatum with which he meant to follow it. She 
looked up at him, just as he knew she would, with 
anxious, thoughtful, unsmiling face, but with a glow in 
her blue eyes that, for all their seriousness, illumined 
the simple, honest "Yes" with which she answered him. 

"Then, Amy, dear, will you marry me this after- 
noon and go back to Washington with me day after 
to-morrow 1 ' ' 

She gazed at him a moment without speaking, her 
hands gripping each other in her lap and her troubled, 
serious countenance growing more tense in its exprea- 
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sion. "Will, dear/' she began slowly, her voice tender 
with the depth of her feeling, "I'd marry you to-day, 
or any day, or I'd wait ten years, or a lifetime, for you, 
if it wasn't for mother and father. Even if it wasn't 
for Steve, it would make them mad for me to marry 
you, because of the quarrel about that land, and they 
wouldn't speak to me for a long time, but they'd maybe 
get over it after a while. But, Will, you don't know 
how they've set their hearts on my marrying Steve! 
I'm their only child and how can I disappoint them so! 
It would ruin everything for them and make them 
unhappy all the rest of their lives! What right have 
I to do that»" 

"What right have they to ruin all your life because 
they selfishly want to keep you with them for a few 
years longer?" 

She thought for a moment. "It would ruin all my 
life, ' ' she assented. " I 'd be unhappy always, as long as 
I lived. And I 'd — ^I know I would — I 'd hate Steve after 
a while — and I'd always — ^love you." Squarely facing 
the future for the first time, the horror of the prospect 
suddenly smote her. She shivered and covered her face 
with her hands. "Oh, it would be awful," she cried, 
with more abandonment to her feeling than she was 
wont to show. ' * It would be wicked to be married and 
love some one else!" 

He waited until she uncovered her face, still flushed 
with shame at that glimpse of the future. * * Sweetheart, ' ' 
he said, "I must know at once whether it's to be Steve 
or me. I love you, dearest ; I 've always loved you. Ever 
since I began to think rf manying some time, it's always 
been you that I've thought of. I've never wanted to 
marry any other girl. Oh, Amy, darling, I can't tell 
you how I hope you will decide for me! But I want you 
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to choose between us with a free consciencey for I know 
you wouldn't be happy afterwards if you didn't. But 
I must have your answer now. ' ' 

* ' Couldn 't we leave it until you come home for good 1 ' ' 
she pleaded, inwardly hoping that with a little time she 
might soften parentfid determination. 

"No, I will not leave you here to be nagged at and 
made unhappy and maybe over-persuaded and stolen 
away from me. You're too precious, Amy, darling, and 
I won't risk losing you! If I must go away alone I 
shall not come back here at all. For I couldn't bear to 
see you another man's wife." 

**0h, Will!" she cried, a look of pain striking across 
her face and sounding in her voice. **You don't mean 
that!" 

"I do mean it, Amy. You must choose now, right 
away, whether you will stay here with your father and 
mother and Steve or go away with me and make us both 
happy for always. I don't want to make it hard for 
you," he added tenderly, as he saw the piteous appeal 
in her face, **but when people marry it is right for them 
to consider themselves and their future first of all." 

Silently she freed her hands from his clasp and stood 
up beside the tree. For an instant a spasm of pain 
gripped his heart, for he thought she was going to leave 
him, and he sprang to his feet with a protest on his lips. 
Then he saw that she was bending all her thought to 
the solution of her problem and he leaned against the 
fence facing her and eagerly watching her countenance 
for sign of her decision. He longed to take her in his 
arms and pour into her ear arguments and persuasion 
and tender, loving comf ortings. But he knew her better 
than to add anything more to what he had said already. 
He knew that her self-reliant soul would prefer to de- 
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dde the qnestion alone and that she would be gratefol 
to him if he did not interfere. And he knew also that 
no argument would have weight with her unless it dealt 
with the right and the wrong of the question. Under- 
standing her so well he could easily perceive how her 
people, by constant appeal to her sense of duty and her 
tender regard for their happinesSy had so swayed her 
toward consent to their desire. 

So he waited silently, watching her as she stood beside 
the apple tree, her figure, hardly of medium height, 
looking small and slender notwithstanding her hoop- 
distended skirt. He loved every well-remembered line 
of her serious, girlish face and even the tawny freckles 
that powdered the bridge of her nose and strayed out 
into her cheeks, to be lost in their wild-rose bloom. 
What a lovely blue were her eyes, he thought, as he gazed 
with his heart in his own ; and how beautiful her fair, 
brown hair, almost golden where the sun shone on it! 
His love and his longing and his wish to comfort and 
help were a swelling pain in his heart, that seemed 
ready to burst, as he waited for her to speak, hopeful, 
but fearful of her decision. But when he saw some tears 
chasing each other down her cheeks he could endure it 
no longer and sprang toward her crying, * ' Amy ! Amy ! 
Darling!'' 

At once she was in his arms and he was kissing away 
her tears while she whispered, *'I love you, Will, dearest, 
and 111 marry you or nobody! It would be wrong for 
me to do anything else — ^I see that plainly now. Oh, 
Will, I am so glad you came! If you hadn't they might 
have made me think I ought to do — the other thing!'' 

^^ Thank God I came, without waiting another day!'' 
he said as he led her to the bench and they sat down 
together again. ''Now, Amy, shall we be married this 
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afternoon, bo yon can go back to Washington with mef 
**But I haven't any clothes!" 

* * Bother the clothes ! We 11 buy some in Washington. ' ' 

* * Could you take me with you 1 * ' 

"I certainly am not going to leave you here. The 
wives of lots of the officers are in Washington. Ill find 
a place for you to live in the city and I'll go in from 
camp to see you as often as I can. I expect to get my 
discharge soon, anyway, maybe within two or three 
weeks. Would you like to see Washington t" 

*' Would I like it! Oh, WiU, I've always wanted to 
go away and see things and do things, and I've never 
been anywhere but to Scott City ! Oh, I 'd see the White 
House, wouldn't I, and the Potomac River, and the 
Washington Monument, and maybe the President and 
General Grant! Oh, Will, it would be wonderful!" 

"We'll do it, Amy! You shall go! It will be your 
first visit to Washington, sweetheart, but I don't think 
it will be your last!" 

He said this with an air of mystery and she asked 
him what he meant. His answer, ''Would you like to 
live there sometime?" made her open wide her blue eyes, 
starry now with happiness, as she exclaimed, ''How 
could we do that?" 

Then he told her briefly about his ambitions, wonder- 
ful and daring and splendid in her ears, how he was 
going to study law and how he meant, after he had won 
some success as a lawyer, to run for Congress. "Of 
course," he added, "this is just for the ears of my little 
wife, because all that is a long ways off yet and I'll 
have to do lots of work in the meantime and I don't 
want to go around bragging so long beforehand. But 
some day it will all come true and then we'll go to 
Washington to live!" 
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She stared at him as he talked, wondering, excited, 
her breath coming fast ''Oh, Will," she exclaimed, 
''it's fine! It's splendid! And I know you'll do it! 
I know you 11 succeed, dearest Will ! ' ' Then she stopped 
and her face clouded with doubt as she thought of her- 
self, sharing in all this future splendor. ' ' But are you 
sure," she went on, hesitating, "are you— quite sure — 
you want to marry — met" 

' * This very day, you darling ! ' ' 

"But am I fit to be — ^I'm just a country girl!" 

"And I'm just a country boy!" 

"And I don't know veiy muc h 

"Neither do I!" 

"Bufr-I love you— WiU '' 

"And I love you. Amy!" 

She was in his arms again and hers were around his 
neck as with their kisses they sealed their love vows. 
But Amy had been so thrilled and awed by the glimpse 
he had given her of his ambition that her thoughts 
quickly returned to it and in a moment she was spring- 
ing to her feet again and exclaiming in an eager, de- 
lighted voice, "I'm so glad you mean to do all these 
things ! It 's just splendid ! ' ' 

"As I said just now, I don't want to do any bragging 
beforehand, ' ' he told her as he rose and stood beside her, 
"but I really am going to try to be somebody and do 
something worth while ! ' ' 

"And I," she went on, still eager but serious and 
hesitant, "oh, I know I can 't be anything much myself 
—but— I'll be your wife. Will!" 

The pride and dignity with which she said it touched 
him to his innermost heart and there were tears in his 
eyes as he bent over and said with fervor, "And 111 
be proud of you!" 
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She gave him a loving, grateful glance and went on, 
intent on confession of the purpose that had been in- 
spired in her own heart: **I don't know hardly any- 
thing now, and I Ve never been anywhere, but I 'U read 
— oh, I'll read everything you do, and I'll learn all I 
can, and you shall never, never be ashamed of me!" 

**Amy, my darling! I'm not half good enough for 
you — " and he took her again into his arms and kissed 
her forehead — ^**but I love you with all my heart and 
if I can help it you shall never be sorry for the choice 
you have made this afternoon!" 

At that moment the elder Dixon came out of the house 
and down the steps. 



CHAPTEB IV 

YOUTH AND LOVB AND HOPE DEMAND A HEARING 

BENJAMIN DIXON was looking for his son, his 
thoughts intent on his new scheme of going West, 
and hoping that the lure of it would induce William to 
give up his plan of studying law and remain a farmer. 
His mind was full of arguments and persuasions that 
seemed to him conclusive and so occupied had he heen 
with them that he had even forgotten that his enemy's 
daughter had been at his gate that afternoon, apparently 
holding converse with his family. Nor would he have 
supposed for a moment, even if he had thought of it, 
that she would desire or dare to remain at his house. 
So, when his eyes fell upon the lovers and he saw Samuel 
Miller's daughter in his son's arms, her face uplifted for 
his kiss, it was as if a thunderbolt had struck at his feet. 
He stopped stock-still for a moment and then automatic- 
ally, not knowing that he moved a step, went on toward 
the gate, his eyes staring, his mouth open in bewilder- 
ment. 

'* There's father," said William. *' Let's go and tell 
him about it right now." 

He took Amy's hand in his and together they moved 
across the emerald grass to the gate where his father 
was standing and staring at them. Not until he saw 
them thus coming toward him did the older man realize 
what was happening. His mouth snapped shut in a grim 
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line and his face went white with anger. But he waited 
for his son to speak. 

* 'We're in for it/' thought William as he saw with 
surprise his father's aspect, for he knew very little 
about the quarrel which had come about during his ab- 
sence, and had disregarded it as a thing of little conse* 
quence. But his head went up and his lips closed in a 
line as determined and grim as his father's. As he 
thought, *'I may have to take Amy behind me and go 
back to Scott City this afternoon," he put his arm pro- 
tectingly about her shQulders. 

''Father," he began in a tone as short and cold as if 
he had been giving a military command, "Amy and I 
are going to be married this afternoon, so she can go back 
to Washington with me day after to-morrow. She'll stay 
there, to be near me, until my regiment is mustered out 
and I get my discharge." 

Father Dixon looked at them with angry eyes. 
' ' Huh ! " he said with a sneer in his voice. ' ' Amy Miller ! 
Don't you know that her father is trying his level best 
to cheat me out of the orchard eighty over there t" 

"What has that got to do with it»" William de- 
manded. 

The sneer in his father's face and voice grew more 
bitter as he asked, "Do you want to marry into that 
kind of a familyt" 

Amy would have drawn away from William's arm, 
but he held her close as he exclaimed, with his first show 
of anger, "Father, be careful! Don't you say a word 
against Amy!" 

"That's enough about Amy!" Mr. Dixon snapped 
back. 

"Amy is going to be my wife," his son repliedi hia 
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voice trembling with the rising anger he was trying to 
repress. 

*'0h, WiU/' Amy pleaded, drawing away from him 
and moving toward the gate, "I can't have you quarrel 
with your father — I don't want to make things worse 
than they are! We'll have to wait!" 

Colonel Dixon turned sharply to his father and asked, 
' ' What 's the trouble between you and Miller t You used 
to like him well enough. ' * 

**That eighty over there," began the farmer trucu- 
lently, ^'he's got no more right to it than he has to this 
door-yard, and he's trying to cheat me out of it!" 

"But what is he doing?" 

**What ain't he doing, you'd better say! I bought it 
and paid for it, more than it was worth, and the man 
I bought it from had bought and paid for it too, fair 
and square and above board, and I planted the peach 
trees and it was all coming along first rate. Then a 
shyster lawyer got hold of old Miller and persuaded 
him there was a flaw in the title — ^his father had owned 
it once — ^and that it ought to belong to him. Now he's 
got two dumed shyster lawyers workin' at it and they're 
doing their doggoned best to steal it from me. " 

He stopped an instant, seeing an alluring opportunity 
to make a point against his son's determination to study 
law, and went on contemptuously: "That's what lawyers 
are fit for — ^to do other people's dirty work! That's the 
kind of thing you 11 be making your living at if you 
study law!" 

"A lawyer doesn't have to do dirty work unless he 
wants to," William threw in, and went on, before the 
other had time to answer his statement: "Father, it's 
foolish to keep on quarreling with Miller this way. 
You'll spend more than the land is worth before you 
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get through with it. Can't you come to some sort of a 
compromise and be friends again, as you used to be?" 

Stephen Miller had been coming up the road, on his 
way home from his errand, and, seeing the group in the 
Dixon yard, had hurried his steps. He soon discerned 
Colonel Dixon's figure, recognized Amy also, saw his 
uncle's enemy, and marveled beyond words over the 
meaning of it. With eyes and ears alert he hurried 
along the paling fence, the three so intent upon their 
controversy that they did not notice his presence as he 
waited, a little beyond the gate. He had heard Mr. 
Dixon's account of the origin of the feud and was listen- 
ing eagerly for his response to William 's suggestion. 

Farmer Dixon drew himself up, astonished and indig- 
nant at the proposal that he should compromise what 
he thought was right, give up any fraction of what he 
held to be his rights. "Compromise!" he exclaimed. 
**Give up my rights! No, sir-reel That land is mine! 
I bought it and paid for it! It's mine, I tell you. Bill, 
and I'm not going to let any blood-sucker get it away 
from me! I'm going to stick to my rights!" And a 
belligerent jaw with its thatch of gray-sprinkled whiskers 
was thrust out at an angle that betokened victory. 

William stroked his brown beard thoughtfully, with 
the same gesture his elder had used an hour before. He 
was his father's own son and both of them came of the 
sturdy pioneer breed to which possessions and rights 
were the most precious things in the world, to be de- 
fended with the last drop of blood. In his heart was 
an answering glow to his father's words as he said, 
**Well, I expect I'd feel that way too, if I was in your 
boots. But there's no sense in bringing Amy into the 
quarrel," he went on as he moved to her side and put 
his arm about her waist again. 
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At tliat revealing gesture Stephen straightened up 
and a belligerent look came into his face. He began to 
understand that there was something more involved here 
than the quarrel about the land. He had been entirely 
sure of Amy, never doubting that matters would stay 
just as they were until he was ready for the marriage 
for which her parents were planning. And here was 
the son of their enemy apparently stealing her away 
from him, spoiling all tiieir plans, enticing her to desert 
from their side of the feud ! 

His heart fired with a more determined purpose than 
he had ever known before. Billy Dixon should not have 
Amy! She was his and he would take her away with 
him and marry her at once! The sudden determina- 
tion, springing full-fledged into his heart on the moment, 
brought an immense satisfaction to his masculine soul. 
But underneath it was another thought that made him 
exult inwardly and sent a grin to his face. To take 
Amy away and marry her from under Bill Dixon's very 
nose would be a great triumph over the enemy and would 
humiliate the whole Dixon family and set everybody for 
miles around laughing at them! 

With a troubled face, but carrying her head high, Amy 
was stepping back from William and away from the arm 
he would have thrown about her. **I can't marry you. 
Will," she was saying decisively, "while your father 
feels that way. I won't be despised by my husband's 
family!" 

At that moment Stephen entered the gate and slammed 
it behind him. The others wheeled about with surprise, 
none of the three having noticed his approach. Half 
consciously Amy's eyes noted and she afterwards re- 
membered and wondered about an unwonted maturity 
in his appearance. He was no longer the boy with whom 
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she had talked a few hours hefore, but a man intent on 
a man 's purposes. But his manner and voice were casual 
as he said, ** Howdy, Bill! When did you get homet 
Another furloughf 

Benjamin Dixon was glaring at Stephen and without 
giving his son time to answer he burst out angrily: 
"Haven't I told you not to come around my house any 
more, Steve Miller t What do you wantt" 

Stephen had had no intention of taking the line of 
his next speech, but the impulse surged up through him, 
dominated him, and he plunged after its lead, saying 
truculently, **I want to tell you not to go around telling 
everybody my uncle is trying to cheat you! I know 
what you're saying and you've got to stop it!" 

•'I'll stop it, you young jack-a-napes," Dixon re- 
sponded just as truculently, his chin thrust out until 
his beard was almost at right angles to his body, ''when 
he stops trying to steal my land!'' 

Stephen took a step toward him, his face set and his 
fists clenched. ''Now, that's enough!" he exclaimed 
angrily. 

' ' You git out of here, Steve Miller ! ' ' Dixon bellowed 
at him, his big shoulders crouching a little and his hands 
coming up as if he would throw the intruder over the 
fence. 

With despair in her heart over this sudden and violent 
development and grasping at the one chance she could 
see of preventing something worse than words Amy 
moved toward the gate saying, "I guess I must go. 
Steve, will you come with met" 

Her action recalled him to his original purpose and 
opened the way for it. Moreover, he had no desire to 
be pommeled and thrown into the road by Farmer 
Dixon's big, strong hands, and in consequence to have 
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the laughter of the community turned upon him. So he 
was quickly at Amy's side, saying with protecting and 
lover-like tenderness as he put his arm about her: '' Yes, 
Amy, dear, you'd better let me take you out of this 
hole. These doggoned brutes will be threatening you 
first thing we know ! ' ' 

He was leading her to the gate as William rushed at 
him, seizing him by the shoulder and exclaiming fu- 
riously, "Stop right here, you scoundrel!" 

Stephen flung back over his shoulder in a sneering 
tone, "You'd like to have her stay here and listen to 
your father's abuse, wouldn't you, and maybe see him 
strike her!" 

William ignored both the insult and the boy giving it 
to go straight to the thing that was of most consequence 
to him, and turning to Amy he asked her, "Do you 
want to go with Steve, Amyt" 

She freed herself with a little shudder from Stephen 's 
arm and with a look of despair at William she said 
brokenly: "I can't stay here now, Will! We'll have 
to — our plan — ^we'U have to give it up — ^for a while. 
Sometime — ^maybe — ^but I can't marry you while your 
father — Abates me so— and despises me!" 

The tears began to come, she covered her face with 
her hands and turned f alteringly toward Stephen, who 
put his arm about her again, saying tenderly, "Come 
along with me. Amy, dear, and let's get out of this bunch 
of pirates ! We'll go home and get ready to be married 
next Sunday!" 

"Wait, Amy!" William exclaimed desperately. 
** Don't go away like this, with that rascally boy. We 
can fix this up — I know we can!" 

Through the open doors and windows Dixon's loud 
voice as he ordered Steph^i to leave had reached the 
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ears of Emily, busy in the kitchen making a custard 
pie. She barely caught the words, and at once jumped 
to the conclusion that Stephen had asked her father's 
permission for their marriage and in consequence was 
being ordered off the place. Her hands flew over her 
work in trembling haste as she finished the pie and set 
it in the oven. Then with her sleeves rolled to her elbows 
and hands smeared with flour she rushed to the front 
porch and down the path to the gate. 

To William's protestations Amy had answered, **I 
must go, Will! It's the only way to prevent trouble." 
Stephen was standing beside the gate, holding it open 
and saying with the sound of authority in his voice, 
*'Come on. Amy, darling, and 111 take you out of this 
nest of thieves and liars ! ' ' when Emily came flying down 
the path, full of her pre-occupation with what she sup- 
posed had happened. 

*'0h, Steve," she exclaimed excitedly, her eyes wide 
and shining, as she laid her hand on his arm, ''have 
you spoken to father?" 

So absorbed in his purpose had he been that he had 
forgotten all about his affair with Emily and he realized 
with a start the possibility of disagreeable complica- 
tions if he could not get Amy away at once. He said 
hastily to Emily as he moved to go out, "No — not now — 
another time will be better. Come, Amy, we must go!" 

But Emily held him with a detaining hand on his 
arm. "You said you'd ask him, the first chance you got, 
and here we all are and Billy's just come home. It's an 
awfully good chance, Steve," she coaxed. 

But Stephen pulled away from her, saying brusquely : 
"Not now, Em! We've been quarreling about the 
orchard eighty. Some other time will be better." 

Amy, about to step out of the yard, stopped, moved 
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back a little and gazed with a puzzled look at Emily 
and Stephen. Mrs. Dixon had come to the front door 
and, seeing Amy apparently about to leave with Stephen, 
started down the path. Absorbed in her work inside the 
house she had heard none of the quarrel and was in- 
wardly wondering how it had happened that both the 
Miller young people could be inside the yard, in her 
husband's presence, with no explosion of controversy 
and anger. '* Thank goodness, there's been no quarrel 
this time!" she was saying to herself when her eyes 
chanced to fall upon the pail of eggs, which she had 
seen Amy set down beside the fence when William came. 
She turned off the path to pick up the pail. 

**0h, no!" Emily was pleading. * 'You'll never have 
a better chance ! And you said you would — ^you prom- 
ised sure, you know, this very afternoon— oh, Steve — 
you aren't going away I" For Stephen had edged away 
from her again and with his arm around Amy was urg- 
ing her to go and saying, '*This is no place for you, 
Amy, dear!" 

With a look of heart-broken surprise on her face Emily 
turned to her brother. **0h, Billy," she cried, *'is he 
going to marry Amy t" And dropping her head on his 
shoulder she broke into tears and sobs. 

Mrs. Dixon cast an anxious glance at her daughter and 
began to understand from the agitated looks of the en- 
tire group that some sort of tragedy had been happen- 
ing. But she spoke cheerfully: '*Amy, you've forgot, 
your eggs! If you don't take them with you I'll fry 
them all for William's supper!" 

Amy turned quickly back, as though glad of an ex- 
cuse for delaying her departure for even a moment, 
hesitated, covered her face with her hands, then threw 
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her arms around Mrs. Dixon's neck and began to weep 
upon her breast. 

Mrs. Dixon soothed her, patting her shoulder and say- 
ing in motherly tones, "Why, Amy, child! What's the 
matter, dearie t Both you girls crying, and William just 
home ! That 's a nice welcome for our soldier boy ! Why, 
I could laugh all day!" 

Father Dixon had been eyeing Emily, as if not quite 
sure of the cause of her grief, and unable to believe what 
it seemed to mean without her admission of its truth. 
He strode nearer to her, where she still leaned, sobbing, 
against her brother's shoulder and demanded sternly, 
** Emily, have you been carrying on with Steve Miller t" 

Emily lifted her head, wiped her eyes and told him, 
between sobbing breaths: **He wanted me to run away 
with him — that was at first — ^and I wouldn't, and he's 
said all the time we'd be married some day, but I 
wouldn't kiss him until he'd first spoken to you 
about it." 

Astounded, her father gazed at her, scarcely able to 
realize her disobedience. Here was the second member 
of his family, in a single afternoon, ready to cast aside 
his wishes, his interests, his commands, as matters of little 
consequence and ally themselves with his enemy ! As the 
full significance of her confession dawned on him his 
face grew stormy. **Whatl" he exclaimed. ** Wanted 
you to run away with him! I'd have locked you up in 
your room if I'd known what was going on!" 

"Steve Miller," William demanded, "what did you 
mean by making love to my sister when you didn't in- 
tend to marry her t " 

"How do you know I didn't intend to marry her — 
then t ' ' Stephen countered insolently. He began to fear 
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that the controversy was going against him, but he conld 
not yet give up the purpose of taking Amy home trium- 
phantly with him and he felt that if he was to succeed 
he must impress her with his courage and importance, 
show her that he was not afraid of any of the Dixons, 
or of all of them together. 

''Because," William told him sternly, "you were try- 
ing to get Amy to marry you at the same time!'* 

"Well," said Stephen, with still more insolence in 
voice and manner, "haven't you had any sweethearts 
down South, while you've been making love to Amy 
up heret" 

"Amy has the right to ask me that, but you haven't!" 

Stephen's insolent bravado had worked against in- 
stead of for his purpose, for it had centered upon him 
Benjamin Dixon 's wrath. Turning upon the young man 
with a threatening gesture he exclaimed to William, 
"What's the use of jawing a dumed whelp like himt" 
and then to Stephen: "You get out of here, right quick, 
and don't you let me catch you hanging around here 
again, or making up to Emily anywheres! G^t along 
now, before I kick you out!" 

Mr. Dixon's manner and evident purpose were so 
menacing that Stephen saw no alternative but to obey. 
But he still was determined to put the best possible face 
upon his going and so he tossed back jeeringly over his 
shoulder, "Huh! d'you think I've stayed here this long 
because I wanted to — in a nest of thieves and liars like 
thist Come, Amy," he went on, changing his tone, "I 
can't have you stay here any longer. We must go home 



now." 



Amy raised her head from Mrs. Dixon's motherly 
breast and faced him. "No, Steve, I'm not going with 
you. 111 go home, soon, but I'd rather go alone. And 
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I'm not going to marry yon, Steve, next Sunday, nor 
any other time, ever." 

Stephen was about to go to her, as if to urge her 
again, but she turned from him and motioned him away, 
while another menacing gesture from Father Dixon 
caused him to hurry his steps out of the yard. Emily 
was leaning upon the fence, looking dejected and for- 
lorn, her face turned away from the group, while now 
and then she wiped away the tears. 

Stephen's eyes fell upon her and again sudden pur- 
pose was bom in his heart. "Emily!" he said in low 
and tender tones. The beloved voice, which had been 
the first to stir her heart with love's witchery, had not 
yet lost its power, and she started, looked up and turned 
toward him as if fascinated. Stephen moved toward her, 
exultation and the hope of final triumph in his heart 
as he spoke her name once more in lover-like tones. Her 
face brightened and she moved toward him a step or 
two as the old love surged up once more in her breast 
€Uid glimmered in her eyes. But recollection quickly 
broke the power of his voice and personality and she 
turned to Amy, asking if what William had just said was 
true and if Stephen had really wanted to marry her. 

"Yes, Em, it's true! Just now, in the last ten min- 
utes, he has been trying to get me to go home with him 
and get ready to marry him next Sunday." 

Emily's head went up and her manner stiffened with 
sudden decision as she turned sharply to her discredited 
lover. "You needn't 'Emily' me any more, Steve 
Miller," she told him. "You can marry Amy, if she'll 
have you, but if I have a husband I want a whole one!" 

With satisfaction tempering the anger in his face and 
manner Father Dixon strode through the gate, motion- 
ing Stephen away as he said, "Now, get along out of 
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here, yon young jack-a-napes I Get along home with you 
and see if you can think np some new way of being 
pesky mean about my orchard eighty ! ' ' 

Stephen had no desire to challenge fate any farther 
and he started across the road, flinging back over his 
shoulder, "That eighty's all right! Our lawyer says 
we'll have possession before the peaches are ripe!" 

The words were like a match to powder and in a sud- 
den explosion of temper Dixon shouted after him, fu- 
riously, * * He does, does he t Well, mine says you 11 never 
have it!" 

A jeering laugh was Stephen's reply as he crossed the 
road unconcernedly. He climbed the fence, turned and 
waved his hat at Emily, and then walked away through 
the trees, stopping to examine one now and then with 
the conscious air of a proud proprietor. Father Dixon 
shook his fist in impotent rage several times at the 
young man, but when he presently came back into the 
yard, still frowning and angry, and his eyes fell upon 
Emily, standing dejected and with quivering lips beside 
the fence, he bent over her with aflPectionate concern, 
patted her cheek and said soothingly, "Never mind about 
him, Emily! He ain't worth crying about!" 

But Emily drooped against the palings and with full 
eyes gazed aiter the disappearing figure that such a little 
while ago had meant to her love, romance, the hopes 
and dreams of youth, the future. Love, that had been 
singing so gayly and happily in her heart, was dead at 
her feet, and her lover himself had killed it. In hardly 
more than a minute's time he had stabbed to death her 
faith in him, her sweet, undoubting confidence in his 
least word. And for the ruin of it all she mourned 
silently, half conscious meanwhile of a vague regret be- 
neath her grief that her lips had never known his kiss — 
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regret that tormented her heart in the nights that fol- 
lowed when her tears wet her pillow and she secretly 
moaned, ''I wish I had kissed himi" 

But, while she thus gazed and mourned, her brother 
was losing no time in the pursuit of his own love affair. 
As the elder Dixon came back, showing satisfaction that 
Stephen had been vanquished and driven away dis- 
credited, William at once returned to the subject that 
most interested him. *'Now, father," he said, **I want 
to settle this matter about Amy and me. Have you any 
reasonable objection to our getting married, anything 
against Amy herself t" 

Benjamin Dixon's sense of patriarchal dominance over 
his family, the result of the pioneer, self-sufficing con- 
ditions under which they had lived through the youth 
of his children, was still sore and smarting from the 
blows it had suffered that afternoon and his anger over 
the developments of the last hour had calmed only on 
the surface. At William's incisive question it broke out 
afresh and he flung back an irritated, "Haven't I told 
you often enough that I don't want you to marry into 
that family?" And without stopping for a reply he 
rushed on, giving vent to his anger : ' * That old skunk ! 
There ain't an honest hair in his head! He'd steal 
the " 

•'Hold on, father," William broke in. "Remember 
you are talking about Amy's father and Amy is here 
and can't help hearing you!" 

Dixon turned to his wife, who had gone to Emily and 
was comforting her, and said, with angry complaint in 
his voice, "He's taking her side already and if he mar- 
ries her hell soon be taking her father's part against 
me I I don't want either you or your wife," he said 
to William, the patriarch in him again seeking utter- 
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ance, ' ' calling that man father, nor your children calling 
him grandfather, the same as they would me. Ain't 
there enough nice girls around here for you to pick a 
wife from without going to that family t ' ' 

'* There are lots of nice girls," William answered, 
turning to Amy and putting his hand upon her shoulder 
as he went on, with tenderness in his voice, "but there's 
only one Amy" She looked up at him with trusting 
affection and he began once more to hope that the sorry 
tangle might yet be unwound. 

"Don't you remember, father," Mrs. Dixon was say- 
ing, "that was the way my father used to talk about 
yout" 

He laughed grimly at this sudden reminder of his 
own stormy courtship. "He didn't like me very well, 
that 's a fact ! But, ' ' he went on cheerfully, * ' that didn 't 
bother us much, did itt" 

Mrs. Dixon crossed the path to his side and laid her 
hand on his arm, smiling at him, the glow of memory 
in her brown eyes. "You remember, don't you, Ben- 
jamin," she spoke his name, by which she rardy ad- 
dressed him, with a quaint dwelling on its first syllable 
that gave it an alluring sound, "that he said I shouldn't 
marry you. And then, one day, you came riding by our 
house. Of course, I knew you were coming and I was 
watching for you I I was standing in the door and you 
made a sign to me. And then I went in and put on 
my new poke bonnet — it had a pink bow in front and 
you said my cheeks were as rosy as the ribbon — and I 
ran through the garden and down through the orchard 
to the fence at the crossroads. You were there already 
and you took me up behind you, and we galloped away 
and were married! Father was working in the field 
bdiind the orchard, and he saw us and yelled at me to 
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come back. But you just whipped up your horse and 
we rode away all the faster. That was back in Indiana, 
but you haven't forgotten about it, have you, Ben- 
jamin?*' 

Her husband laughed again, genially this time, his 
heart suddenly mellowed and warmed by the remem- 
brance. **We played a good joke on the old man, 
didn't wef" he said to her as he chuckled over the 
memory of his triumph. '*He deserved it too, he was 
such a cantankerous old fellow!" 

The imconscious allurement of the woman whom na- 
ture has smiled upon, which years can not destroy nor 
hardships wholly obscure, was in her face and manner 
and voice as she asked him, '*Have you ever been sorry 
you carried me oflf that wayt" 

Nor was there any mistaking the quality and depth 
of the feeling *that spoke in his voice as he tiirew an arm 
about her and hugged her to his breast, exclaiming, 
* ' Sorry ! Well, I guess not ! It's the only way I 'd ever 
have got you ! ' ' 

"Don't you think likely William's horse might carry 
doublet" she gently responded. 

He stared at her a moment, and then grinned and 
said, half genially, **0h, I s'pose they'll marry just the 
same, no matter what I say! The young fools always 
do it!" 

William had been pleading with Amy to do as his 
mother had done, but she would not consent to any 
measure that would bring discord or unhappiness into 
his home, alienate him from his family, or give him a 
wife who would be despised. Seeing that farther argu- 
ment with her would be useless, he approached his 
father again. 

''Amy says she won't be my wife as long as you fed 
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this way about it/' he said. ''She's willing to marry 
me at once whether or not her own father objects^ but 
she says she won't divide my family, because she thinks 
it wouldn't be right. I've persuaded and argued, but 
she's firm as a rock about it. What's the use of spoiling 
our happiness when you can't do yourself any good by 
itt". 

Father Dixon's heart had been moved and softened 
and warmed by the memories of his youth which his wife 
had called up and now he looked indulgently at Amy. 
In the depths of his upright, four-square soul, admira- 
tion stirred also for her sturdy, uncompromising loy- 
alty to what she thought was the right thing for her to 
do. Moreover, as she stood bonnetless in the westering 
sun that shone on her fair hair and made a sort of halo 
around her girlish face, she was a winsome figure. 

** Amy's a right pretty girl," he admitted to his wife, 
''and she's a smart girl, too." 

"Yes, indeed, she's a smart girl," Mrs. Dixon as- 
sured him with enthusiasm. "She's the smartest girl 
around here! She can cook — ^you just ought to see the 
big dinner she can get up I She takes care of all their 
milk and butter for her mother, and last fall she made 
a whole suit, coat and vest and pants, for her father! 
Yes, indeed ! Amy Miller is a smart ^irl ! ' ' 

He looked thoughtfully at Amy and William as they 
stood talking together, he still pleading and she shak- 
ing her head, and then turned chuckling to his wife. 
"Say," he exclaimed, "wouldn't it make old Miller 
too mad for anything if Bill and Amy got married ! ' ' 

But Mother Dixon knew that in his heart he had al- 
ready capitulated and that his pleasure in the rage of 
his enemy was only a side issue. He turned to the oth- 
ers, stroking his beard and saying, his voice genial and 
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casaaly ''Bill, if you and Amy are so set on getting 
married right away, there's that eighty acres beyond 
the bam — ^I might give that to you, if it wasn 't for your 
fool notion about studying law. Or if we went out 
West I'd set you up out there." 

Amy saw the condition he was making and met it 
squarely. ' ' Does that mean, ' ' she asked him, ' ' that you 
expect Will, if he marries me, to give up all his plans 
and ambitions and settle down to be just a farmer t ' ' 

''You don't think he could be anything better, do 
yout" he countered. 

She fired up a little at this and answered quickly, 
"Not any better, of course, but better for him. You 
don't understand Will," she told him earnestly, a note 
of defiance coming into her voice as she went on: "You 
don't know and you don't care how ambitious he is I 
You think all he's fit for is to follow a plow and feed 
pigs I But I know better, and I won't stand in his 
way! He's going to study law, and be a big man, and 
go to Congress, and maybe hell be president some day I 
Oh, I know Will better than you do and I know hell 
succeed! You shall have your future, Will! I won't 
let you give it up for my sake. I'm going home now. 
Good-by, dearest, dearest Will!" She put her arms 
around his neck, drew his face down and kissed him. 
"Ill wait for you and some day well be married when 
I can be your wife without making things harder for you. 
Good-byl" 

But he caught her hand and would not let her go. 
"No, Amy, you shall not go like thisl Wait! I'm not 
through yet!" 

Holding her beside him he turned again to his father, 
but his mother was already saying eagerly, "William 
never has liked farm work very weU, you know, father. 
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Mark loves it as well as you do, but William has always 
liked his books better. He's always done his work on 
the farm well, because William always does well what- 
ever he starts out to do, but hell succeed better and 
be happier doing something else." 

''Mother is right, father! A man never does the 
best that is in him and is never contented unless he is 
doing what suits him best. You know that is true, if 
you'd only admit it! But you don't understand yet 
what this means to me. I wish I could make you see 
this as I do ! Think of all the big things that will be 
done! The West will be opened up and settled, the 
South set on its feet, lands and mines will be developed, 
new industries will be started and railroads built, the 
South and the North brought into harmony, a big, 
wonderful future planned for and the beginnings of 
it all made and directed. Oh, it's a wonderful time 
we're coming into and I want to have a place among 
the men who will do the thinking and the planning for 
it. Think of it, father, the men who will make the fu- 
ture of this country —and I want to be one of them I 
And I will be, too, if you don't ruin all my plans! I 
must have my wife — she comes first of all — ^but I want 
my future, too!" 

Colonel Dixon was an impressive figure to the little 
group as he spoke these words, so earnest and thrilling 
were his tones^ such utter conviction was expressed in 
his demeanor. His words penetrated Emily's dejection, 
dsew her attention and brought her to his side. Amy's 
face was shining with an emotion of which she was 
hardly conscious, so absorbed was she in his fervor. 
There were rare tears in his mother's eyes and it was 
plain that in his father's mind a train of new ideas 
was opening. He made them glimpse for a moment a 
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vzgae but splendid vision in which he, so familiar to 
them ally so near and dear to each one of them, appeared 
transformed, a commanding, important personage. 
Father Dixon was stroking his beard and looking 
thoughtful. For the first time he was impressed with 
the reasonableness of his son's wishes and was bringing 
his own reason rather than his desires and emotions 
to the consideration of the question. 

'*I see what you're driving at, Bill, and I'll admit 
there's something in it — ^more than I thought at first. 
But it seems to me that if you want to go to the Leg- 
islature, and maybe to Congress, you better take a fresh 
start in a new country, sort of grow up with it for a 
few years. There's been a whole lot of Secesh sympa- 
thy in this county all through the war and you'd have 
all that to work against if you stayed here. What d 'you 
say to going West and sticking to your scheme out 
there!" 

It was Colonel Dixon's turn to stroke his beard with 
that movement so like his father's that it made his 
mother smile to see it. ''You may be right, father," 
he admitted after a moment's thought and then turned 
to Amy: "Would you mind going away from here, to 
Iowa, or Kansas, or Nebraska, and settling there?" 

"I'm willing to go anywhere that it's best for you to 
go. Will, if your father wants me to, and if he will re- 
spect and like me the same as he would any other girl." 

He turned to his father. "Ill make this bargain 
with you. If you will receive Amy as my wife with 
the same welcome you would give, as she says, to any 
other girl and promise never to make her unhappy or 
uncomfortable by talking in her presence about her 
father, 1 11 go West with you, put the money I 've saved 
with yours for you to invest in land and share the 
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profits with you in proportion. But I will not live on 
the land and I must be free to work out my own plans 
and make my own career/' 

"How 11 you do that without your money!*' 

Colonel Dixon smiled with confidence. "Don't worry 
about that ! I can make my way and support my wife 
any place where there's work to be done." 

"All right, Bill, it's a bargain!" Father Dixon ex- 
claimed in a sudden burst of enthusiasm, thrusting out 
his big hand and seizing his son's, whereupon they shook 
hands cordially over the understanding. But the next 
instant he put William aside and saying with a smile, 
"I never did have anything against Amy! She's the 
nicest girl this side of Scott City!" he took her in his 
arms^ lifted her face to a level with his own and planted 
a hearty smack upon her cheek. "It's all right, Amy, 
girly" he told her, patting her shoulder as he set her 
down again. "You're our daughter now!" 

At once Mother Dixon and Emily were hovering over 
Amy, embracing her and exclaiming their affection and 
pleasure. Colonel Dixon took his father tb one side 
and asked anxiously if there was danger that Amy's 
parents would try to interfere with their marriage. He 
thought there was and with some strongly flavored in- 
terpolations as to Sam Miller's general "meanness," 
for which he carefully lowered his voice so that it could 
not reach Amy's ears, advised an immediate start for 
Centerville, if the wedding was to take place that after- 
noon. 

Centerville was the little town, three miles away, just 
b^ond the belt of woods, to which went the road in 
front of the house on its way from Scott City. It was 
an old settlement that had once been a flourishing town 
and the county seat but had dwindled into unimpor- 
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tance after fhe railroad had left it to one side and made 
a station at Scott City which had outgrown it and taken 
the county capital. But it still had a church, a school- 
house, a general store, a justice of the peace, a black- 
smith. ' * The road 's pretty bad, ' ' said Dixon, eying its 
muddy stretch, ''but we can make it with the carriage 
and be back before dark. 1 11 go hitch up and you and 
Amy get ready.*' 

Amy paled a little at William's announcement that 
they were to start at once to be married, but she agreed 
with him that it was the wisest plan. The three women 
rushed into the house to provide a hat and a cloak for 
Amy, Emily importuning her mother for permission 
to go with them. It was finally decided that Father 
Dixon and Emily should drive the lovers to town and 
keep watch against untoward happenings during prep- 
arations for the ceremony and while it was in progress. 
Mother Dixon chose to stay at home with Mark and 
little Benjy and, she told them, ''get the chores all 
done" before they returned. 

But in her own mind she had decided that if Mr. 
Miller and Stephen tried to make trouble about the 
marriage they were much more likely to come to the 
Dixon home than to go to Centerville and she wanted 
to run no risk of a meeting between her husband and 
Amy's father at that time. She had much more con- 
fidence in her own ability to carry through a contro- 
versy with him about the matter without unpleasant re- 
sults than she had in her husband's and was, indeed, 
very apprehensive over what might happen if the two 
men should meet with their mutual anger increased by 
the sense of added insult and injury on one side and of 
triumph on the other. So she persuaded him to drive 
the lovers to Centerville and take Emily with him. 
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Notwithstanding her anxiety Mother Dixon ^s heart 
was full of happiness that afternoon. For nature had 
gifted her with a romantic temperament and an ardent 
love of beauty, twin guardian angels that had jour- 
neyed beside her through all her lifetime of hard work, 
of pioneering on the outskirts of civilization, and had 
held always before her eyes glasses of rose and gold 
through which to envisage life. An apple orchard in 
bloom under a full moon of May was for her still a 
place of enchantment where at any step a marvel might 
happen. Enfolded in its beauty, she could forget for 
the moment her years and cares and sorrows and feel 
everlasting youth in her heart. The glow of dawn, the 
splendor of sunrise and of sunset held for her pleasures 
inexhaustible that every day renewed themselves with 
unfading freshness. This glorious day, with its puls- 
ing heart of spring, the stainless blue vault of heaven 
bending over the greening earth, birds caroling every- 
where, the golden sunshine drenching sky and air and 
earthy and that pink cloud of fairy-like beauty across 
the road, was enough in itself to fill her breast with the 
glow of happiness. 

But, in addition, William had come riding home so 
unexpectedly that it was almost as if he had dropped 
from the sky upon them, he had found his chosen bride 
at her gate and the girl loved him enough to cast aside 
father and mother and home and start at once with 
him upon the unknown journey of life. Ah, it was 
enough to make her heart sing gladly, send her thoughts 
flying back to the love-time of her own youth, to recall 
bits of things she had read and heard of the power 
and glory of love over the lives of men and women, to 
remember even lines of poetry that now and again she 
had chanced upon 1 
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She went often to the front door and at first gazed 
anxiously about, through the peach orchard and up and 
down the road, and then, with expression relaxing into 
smiling pleasure, she listened to the bird songs, lifted 
her eyes to the blue heavens, let them rest long upon 
the blooming orchard across the road, whose soft tint^ 
deepened as the sun dropped toward the horizon. Then 
she would ask herself, for the thousandth time, **How 
can anybody quarrel over such a pretty thing as that! 
You'd think that if they just looked at it once they 
couldn 't be mad any longer ! ' ' 

Not long after the carriage left she saw Mr. Miller 
and Stephen coming through the orchard. She went out 
and stood on the front steps, to let them know that she 
was there if they wanted to ask any questions or make 
any trouble. They climbed the fence, stopped, gazed 
at the house, then came on to the road and evidently 
saw and discussed the fresh carriage tracks through the 
barnyard gate and down the road toward CenterviUe. 
Evidently, too, they searched with their eyes the whole 
front of the house with its open windows, and all about 
as far as they could see. But, except the two boys busy 
in the barnyard with the evening chores, no one but 
Mrs. Dixon was anywhere visible. After a few min- 
utes in which they seemed to be arguing about some- 
thing they went away through the orchard. 

The red glow of approaching sunset was bathing the 
earth when the wedding party came back. Mrs. Dixon 
met them at the front door, folded Amy in motherly 
arms and gave her the kiss of welcome into her hus- 
band's family. The bride's overcharged emotions 
threatened to find vent in tears, but she choked them 
back and smiled her gratitude. Mrs. Dixon thought she 
needed to forget herself by busying her thoughts with 
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everyday things, so, as she bustled abont, making them 
welcome and comfortable^ she said, 

"Here's your pail of eggs, Amy. I saw them by the 
fence after you left and brought them in. What do you 
want to do with themf 

*'0h, my eggs!" exclaimed Amy, springing to her feet 
in sudden remembrance of the errand upon which she 
had started, — ^Ah, how long ago was it! So long ago 
it seemed years and years ! "I was going — smother sent 
me, to see if Mrs. Smith would swap a pound of butter 
for a dozen eggs, and I forgot all about it!'' 

Her face clouded with distress over the forgotten 
trust and Mrs. Dixon said reassuringly, ''Never mind, 
dearie. Anybody whose sweetheart comes home from 
the war and rushes her off to marry him on a minute's 
notice needn't worry about forgetting a few eggs!" 

* * But mother needs the butter ! ' ' said Amy, her coun- 
tenance growing more troubled, ''and I forgot! I ought 
to have remembered and got it for her, no matter what 
happened, because I told her I would! I must go and 
do it now," she decided suddenly. 

"Ill swap you the butter," Mrs. Dixon assured her, 
"and you can send it to your mother by Mark." 

But Amy would not listen to this. She must her- 
self carry out the original injunction, just as it had 
been laid upon her. It was as if, having taken the dis- 
position of her life into her own hands and ignored 
and disobeyed her parents in the one great issue, she 
passionately desired to make what atonement there 
might be in obeying to the letter her mother's last 
charge. But William understood her feeling and tak- 
ing the little pail of eggs, he said, "Come, Amy, let's 
go together, and then well go to your father's house 
and see if they'll make peace with us. 
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So, husband and wife took their first walk alone to- 
gether, going down the road in the last red rays of the 
setting sun arm in arm, ''into that new land whieh is 
the old." The exchange made, they went on to the 
Miller home, Amy growing pale and her heart beating 
painfully as they turned in at the garden gate and 
^ent to the kitchen door, just as she would have done 
had she been alone. Her father saw them coming and 
met them on the back porch, his wife just behind him. 
He scowled at them, at first without speaking, and as 
soon as William said that he and Amy were married 
he ordered them off the place, accusing William of hav- 
ing stolen her from her home and demanding proof that 
they were really married. 

**You can have all the proof you want, if you will go 
to Centerville for it," William told him, adding sig- 
nificantly, '*we expected you at the wedding, but you 
didn't show up!" 

Amy pressed forward, pleading their cause, but her 
mother came out, took her to one side and said quietly : 
*' Better not say anything more about it now. Your 
father's awful mad and you'll just make him worse, 
and it's bad for him to get that way. We wanted you 
to marry Steve, and I'm sorry you didn't, but maybe 
hell get over his mad after awhile. Where you going 
to live?" 

''I'm going to Washington right away with Will for 
a little while, and then we're all going out West to 
Uve." 

"And well never see you again, I reckon, but if 
you'd married Steve you'd have been right here with 
va always," Mrs. Miller lamented, tears welling into 
her eyes. Then bitterness triumphed in her heart and 
' *Tou ungrateful child I ' ' she scolded. ' ' How could you 
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disobey your father and mother like that! After all 
we've done for you!*' The two men were exchanging 
arguments that grew hotter with every sentence and 
Mrs. Miller looked at them apprehensively as she ex^ 
claimed, almost pushing Amy from her, '* You'd better 
go, before your father gets so fightin' mad — it's awful 
bad for him!" Then she softened a little. ''Ill send 
your clothes over to the Dixons to-morrow morning, 
and maybe I can get to see you again before you go 
out West." She left her daughter and went to her hus- 
band, her demeanor anxious as she tried to induce him 
to go inside. 

''Let's go, Will,'* said Amy, her voice trembling. 
' ' Gk)od-by, mother, father ! ' ' There was no response and 
her hand stole into William's as they turned away. 

In the deepening twilight they went on in silence for 
awhile and then Amy spoke, her tones on the verge of 
tears: "I thought — ^they loved me — more than that!" 

Indignation had been so hot in William's breast over 
what had seemed to him heartless treatment of his be- 
loved Amy that he had not trusted himself to speak, 
but now she must be comforted, made to feel less deso- 
late over this break in her life. He drew her close 
and said tenderly, "They do, dear, I'm sure they do! 
They care more for you than they let themselves show, 
or believe, now while they're so angry. Of course they 
love you, dearest — ^how could they help it! And just 
because they do love you they'll see after a little while 
that you did the right thing. Just now they are disap- 
pointed because they had set their hearts on something 
they had no right to ask of you and this silly quarrel 
has made them angry with all of us, but just be patient, 
Amy darling, and all this will settle down and they'll 
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see yon were right and you'll have your father and 
mother again. You'll see!" 

Amy had borne all that she could and she sank upon 
her husband's breast, sobbing heartbrokenly. The in- 
tuition of love made him understand that after all she 
had undergone that afternoon tears and sobs were only 
an escape valve for emotions kept at high tension for 
so long. So he held her close and whispered reassur- 
ing and endearing words. Presently she had herself 
under control again and straightening up with that gen- 
tle jair of dignity he had always found adorable — it 
was one of his many dear memories of her childhood 
— she said with a little, half -sobbing laugh: '*I'm 
afraid you'll think I'm awfully silly! But I don't cry 
that way very often — I don't believe I ever did be- 
fore!" 

**I don't think you're silly," he told her emphat- 
ically. ''I think you are the dearest, darlingest, most 
sensible girl in the world !" Then he suddenly enfolded 
her in his arms and hers went around his neck, their 
lips sought each other, and they clung together in their 
first lover's kiss. 

**Now, let's go on — ^home," said Amy. And hand 
in hand they went through the peach orchard, talking 
and laughing in their lover's paradise, under the cloud 
of bloom that glimmered palely above them in the dusk, 
toward the welcoming lights shining brightly from the 
doors and windows of the Dixon home. 
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CHAPTER V 

THB DOMAIN OF A PATBIABOH 

COLONEL DIXON decided that he would give up 
the one day he had expected to spend with his 
family and that he and his bride would start on their 
journey to Washington the next morning after the wed- 
ding, for he felt that it would mar her happiness if 
whenever she looked from a front door or window of 
his father's house her eyes should fall upon the home 
she had left, under such painful conditions, for his 
Bake. When he proposed to her that they should go 
at once and spend the remaining day of his furlough 
in St. Louis buying some new dresses for her, she was 
eager for the plan. ''I don't so much mind going to 
St. Louis in my country clothes," she told him, '*but 
I would like to have something better to wear to Wash- 
ington." He appeased his mother's and sister's pro- 
test by promising to come back with his discharge in 
his pocket before the family should be ready for its west- 
ward migration. 

Father Dixon said he would drive them to Scott 
City, where Mr. Lane, the man who had wanted to buy 
his farm, was staying, and if the Easterner was ready 
to talk business, bring him back for a thorough exam- 
ination of the place. Mother Dixon, noting that Emily's 
cheeks were not as blooming as usual and that she lacked 
her ordinary gayety of spirit, sent her with them, with 
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some batter and eggs with which to buy for herself 
whatever she wanted that their value would purchase^ 
knowing that the variety and excitement of the trip 
would be a wholesome antidote to her love-lorn de- 
jection. 

Spring mud made the journey slow and heavy, but 
they reached Scott City with time to spare and the 
two girls had an hour of interest and excit^nent that 
sent the roses back to Emily's cheeks and the sparkle 
to her eyes before they concluded her shopping. Then 
they joined the three men at the railroad station and 
sat quietly at one side and listened while the men talked 
about what President Johnson was likely to do, whether 
the Southern leaders ought to be tried for treason, 
whether or not the negroes should be given the right 
of suffrage and the prospects of the country. Emily 
would have drawn Amy away upon more attractive en- 
terprises, but the young wife, who had but yesterday 
determined that whatever interested her husband should 
interest her, was eager to listen to the conversation, say- 
ing to herself that she would ask William afterward 
about things she did not understand, and she would not 
be drawn away for talk about the purchases they had 
just made or which she would probably make in St. 
Louis and Washington. 

Emily's attention was more spasmodic and once, when 
they heard Father Dixon say casually to Mr. Lane, but 
with evident pride, '*My son is going to study law 
after he gets his discharge," she giggled, and then 
made quick pretense that she was laughing at something 
else, while she whispered to Amy, '*I knew father would 
be just as proud of Billy as any of us just as soon as 
he'd give up about it!" 

The man from New York spent several days at the 
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Dixon farm, making a carefol inspection of the quality 
of its soil, its equipment, the condition of all its build- 
ings and fences, the state of cultivation. Benjamin 
Dixon conducted him over the place with pride and 
satisfaction, for the farm was his creation. When he 
bought it, ten years before, from a lazy, shiftless owner 
who had allowed fences and buildings to deteriorate and 
weeds to run riot, it was a sorry-looking, unpromising 
investment. But he saw its possibilities and under his 
capable hands, aided by those of his growing sons, it 
had developed into a sort of small kingdom, prosperous 
and almost self-sufficing. 

His pastures and his barnyard hdd all the horses he 
needed for any kind of use, all the cattle for his fam- 
ily 's needs of milk, butter, beef, all the hogs whose meat 
products they could use or exchange, all the sheep nec- 
essary to furnish wool for their warm clothing. Chick- 
ens and turke3rs and guinea hens and geese supplied 
their table plentifully with eggs and fowl, while the 
geese gave feathers for beds and pillows. Hives of bees 
furnished honey. From their garden came ample sup- 
plies of vegetables, of which many root varieties were 
safely kept through the winter. Others were dried for 
winter use, along with quantities of apples and peaches 
from the orchard. For this purpose he had built a 
drying kiln, to which neighbors also brought fruit and 
vegetables on wet summers, paying in money or in 
service of some sort for the privilege. There were fat 
pastures for grazing and fields kept clean of weeds 
where he harvested every year good crops of com and 
wheat, oats and rye, buckwheat and sugar-cane. 

In an enclosure between the barnyard and the gar- 
den stood the mill where the sugar-cane was ground 
aifi the furnace and evaporating pan where its juice, 
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under Farmer Dixon 's skilled eye, was turned into syrup 
— sorghum, they called it. Here also was the smoke- 
house where the fat sides and haunches of pigs became 
bacon and ham. And in this enclosure were the ash 
hopper where Mother Dixon leached the ashes from 
stoves and fireplaces and the iron tripod her husband 
had contrived from which hung the huge iron kettle 
wherein, every spring, she made all the soap they could 
use throughout the rest of the year. A storehouse held 
bins for grain of various kinds waiting to be carried 
to the mill, barrels of sorghum molasses, kegs of pork 
and of beef salted down in brine, sacks of dried fruit 
and vegetables, the shorn fleeces of the sheep. 

Mother Dixon had never spun and woven herself, had 
never even learned these arts, for her other household 
duties and the rearing of her large family of children 
had left her no time for them. From the first year of 
their marriage they had kept sheep, the size of their 
flock increasing from two at first, as they moved from 
farm to farm and their prosperity grew, to the hun- 
dred or more that now grazed in their pasture. But 
she had always, until recent years, paid for having the 
wool made into cloth by exchanging days of work with 
some neighbor who spun and wove and possessed spindle 
and loom, or with products of farm or garden, or fin- 
ished yards of cloth. Since the beginning of the war 
mantifacturing needs and the stimulus of a high pro- 
tective tariff had multiplied manufactories and led to 
their establishment within easy reach of the Illinois 
and other Western farmers. To one of these, within a 
hundred miles of his home. Farmer Dixon had for sev- 
eral years shipped his annual clip of wool, with selec- 
tions, made after much household discussion, from the 
samples sent by the manufacturer showing the different 
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kinds of dofh into which it must be made, the quality, 
color, design and number of yards of each. To the 
grist mill on the banks of the stream that flowed through 
Centerville were carried, as need arose, bags of wheat 
and com and buckwheat to be ground into flour and 
meal for the family and bran for the horses and cattle. 

Thus the farm furnished almost everything for the 
generous supply of their needs and desires save cotton 
goods, whose price had made them next to impossible 
during the war, boots and shoes and the few and sim- 
ple luxuries in which they rarely indulged. It fur- 
nidied also an excess in nearly all its products, the 
greater part of which Farmer Dixon and his wife found 
market for among their neighbors or in Centerville and 
Scott City. But sometimes, when the conditions of the 
roads permitted delivery at a profitable time, he sold 
grain or cattle, hogs or sheep in consideraUe quantities 
to an enterprising merchant in Scott City who shipped 
them to St. Louis. It was at the suggestion of this 
merchant that he had planted the young peach orchard 
in the belief that its fruit, either freidi or dried, could 
be marketed profitably and the two of them were plan- 
ning a partnership in the matter when Samuel Miller's 
contention concerning the land made necessary the i)06t- 
ponement of their purpose. 

This was the prosperous domain which Benjamin 
Dixon, with justified pride in the creation of his own 
hands, showed to the prospective buyer from the East- 
em state. There was much maneuvering between the 
two men accompanied by diplomatic professions of in- 
diflference, one saying, **I don't care whether I sell or 
not, I 'd just as soon stay right here the rest of my life, ' ' 
and the other responding with, '^I'm not sure I care to 
buy in this part of Illinois ; in many ways I like the next 
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county better," before they finally reached the decisive 
matter of bargaining about the price. Mr. Lane had the 
title examined and a specially searching inquiry made 
into that of the orchard eighty. 

**I didn't come out here to buy a lawsuit," he told 
Mr. Dixon with emphasis, while they were still in the 
preliminary stage of trying to break down each other's 
confidence in his own position. But he found the title 
of the main farm as clear as a title could be while upon 
the orchard eighty the report was so favorable that it 
filled Dixon with elation over its support of his side 
of the quarrel. 

''The claimant Miller has not the ghost of a chance," 
Mr. Lane's lawyer told him, **and he is simply being 
bamboozled by some shyster who is prolonging the case 
in order to get money out of him. You'll be perfectly 
safe if you buy the land." 

So, aiter much dickering and making and refusing 
of tentative offers, the sale of the Dixon farm was finally 
made and the Dixon family began their preparations to 
transplant themselves. William and Amy returned, he 
once more a civilian. Jefferson Davis had been cap- 
tured, demobilization had begun, and Colonel Dixon, by 
making determined effort, had been able to secure the 
mustering out of his regiment and his own discharge 
among the first of the troops to be sent home. 

Father Dixon's elation over the assurance of victory 
in the quarrel with Samuel Miller and the fact that he 
was so soon to leave both neighbor and quarrel far be- 
hind him tempered his bitterness and made him feel 
lenient and almost amiable toward the Miller family 
once more. He told Amy that fidie could send word to 
her mother to come to see her and that Mrs. Miller would 
be welcome in the Dixon home. 
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Mrs. Miller came, keenly desirous of hearing all about 
her daughter's wonderful trip to Washington, a little 
overawed by Amy's new importance and knowledge of 
the world, ready by this time to concede her right to 
wed where die chose, although sorrowful still that her 
choice had not been different, and showing once more 
interest and affection. But Amy's father remained bit- 
ter and resentful, refusing to forgive his daughter, or 
even to see her or send her a message. Stephen did 
not try to see her again and beyond a single kindly mes- 
sage which she sent him by her mother there was no 
communication between them. 

Emily did not see Stephen Miller again, after the 
April day when her romance was so suddenly shattered, 
until many, many years afterward, when life had 
brought to each of them many and varied gifts — and 
taken some of them away again. She mourned over 
the fate that had befallen her first love, and thought 
that she was mourning for Stephen and that she longed 
to see him again, and so wondered much within herself 
because she knew that should she hear his call from the 
roadside or at her gate it would not persuade her feet 
to fly to the tryst, as once it had had unfailing power 
to do. But, wounded and grieved though she had been 
to the depths of her heart, she found excuses for 
Stephen, convinced herself that he had been forced by 
circumstances and his family's influence into the at- 
tempt to make Amy his wife and that it was she her- 
self and she alone who had won his love. And so, after 
a little time, her romantic and loving soul rehabilitated 
her lover's figure, at least suflSciently to enable her to 
invest it with the memory of first love's radiance and 
to hold biTn in fond and forgiving r^nembrance. 

But in the meantime she had not escaped parental ad- 
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monishingy from her father with especial reference to 
the affair with Stephen and the promise that if she ever 
''carried on" in secret with any other man she would 
be locked in her room until she ''learned more sense/* 
and from her mother upon more general principles and 
with a gentleness and reasonableness and affection that 
won the girl to promise complete confidence when again 
a man should seek to win her love. 

Mr. Lane bought with the farm the animals upon it, 
(except the horses Farmer Dixon wished to take with 
him) and most of its equipment, but a sale was held of all 
that he did not wish to buy and of some of their house- 
hold goods not considered worth taking West. News 
of the event and of the early migration of the Dixons 
went by word of mouth from farm to farm for miles 
in every direction and on the day set for the sale farm- 
ers and their wive^ came in wagons to see if there was 
anything they wanted to buy, to say good-by to the Dix- 
ons and to visit with one another. Those from a dis- 
tance brought lunch — ^they called it a "snack'' — ^which 
Mother Dixon, Emily and Amy supplemented with coffee 
made from roasted wheat — for the coffee bean was still 
at a price prohibitive to the western farmer — ^with honey 
or sorghum to sweeten it, pies and doughnuts and hard 
boiled eggs and slices of boiled ham. As the day de- 
clined they drove away, taking their purcha^s with 
them, and the Dixons began to feel that they would soon 
be homeless. 

Their own personal and household goods were already 
packed and ready to be hauled to Scott City for ship- 
ment on the railroad. The family ware to go by wagon, 
traveling li^t, with only the clothing, bedding and food 
necessary for the projected journey of two weeks. 
Mother Dixon insisted that all her f easier beds, of which 
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she had accumulated half a dozen, shotdd go by rail, 
for Gdie would not risk the chance of their being wet or 
muddied in the wagon, and these, with her best pillows 
and blankets and quilts, her household furnishings, her 
rag carpets, their clothing not needed on the journey, 
and an ample supply for several months of hams and 
bacon and other portable foods were boxed and baled 
and barreled and taken to Scott City. 

Then into the largest and newest farm wagon were 
put the mattresses filled with shredded corn-husks upon 
which, placed on- tap of the feather beds, they slept in 
the summer, the. feathers beings uspd on the top of the 
mattresses in* the winter ; enough' pillows, old quilts and 
blankets for their needs ; a box of clothing and, behind 
them* and opening at the back of the wagon, a big food 
box. Into its capacious depths Mother Dixon stowed 
cans and crocks and jars of preserves and jams and 
pickles, the. sweetmeats made with honey or molasses, 
bags of flour and meal and dried fruit, boiled hams, sides 
of bacon, roast chickens, loaves of bread, boxes of honey, 
a jug of molasses, and other things which she thought 
could be safely carried, for the satisfaction of outdoor 
appetites, while into a wooden pail were packed the 
few table utensils necessary for picnicking across the 
country. A ** Dutch oven" hung beneath the wagon 
and into a corner were tied the pots and pans for the 
primitive cooking they would do along the road. A 
tent of heavy white canvas was tied o«ver the mattresses 
and bedding, the bows were fastened on the wagon and 
over them was stretched a cover of similar canvas, and 
they were ready to start. 

On a bright morning in the middle of May the horses 
were hitched to the wagon and the two-seated carriage, 
Emily's side-saddle put on an eaqr-riding horse which 
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was the favorite of the women of the family, William 
saddled the horse he had brought home from the army 
and with Father and Mother Dixon on the spring seat 
of the wagon, whose white cover gleamed in the sun, 
Emily and the two boys in the carriage and William and 
Amy on horseback, they set forth upon their adventure 
to a new state and a new home, leaning out to cry 
good-byes to Mr. Lane waving his hat to them from the 
gate and to neighbors who had gathered to see them 
start. 

Into Mother Dixon's mind there flashed remembrance, 
which she dwelt on tenderly as the fragrance of the ro- 
mance of life's springtime rose once more in her heart, 
of how she and her husband, more than a quarter of a 
Cisntury before, had set forth to make their home in a 
new country. From central Indiana to southern Illi- 
nois they had traveled, soon after their run-away mar- 
riage, in a one-horse covered wagon in which they car- 
ried all their possessions — a feather bed, some quilts, a 
very few clothes, an ax, a saw, a spade, a drawing-knife 
and a pitch-fork, an iron pot and a skillet and a few 
dishes — ^while sewed inside the pocket of her young hus- 
band 's coat was aU his little store of money, twenty-five 
dollars. 

They had conquered the virgin woods and the virgin 
prairies, they had won success and prosperity from the 
soil, they had helped to create a commonwealth, to make 
an era in the history of their country. And now, be- 
cause life had grown too monotonous and too easy and 
because the environment no longer offered enough of 
that stimulating gambler's chance with nature which for 
so long had been a part of all their days nor sufficiently 
challenged strength and energy and initiative and be- 
cause newer and broader lands allured, they were once 
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more setting their faces toward the setting sun. But 
this time, into the lining of his coat — for Farmer Dixon 
was suspicious of banks — ^his wife had sewed $15,000 
in bills and government bonds. 

Though they did not know it, they were patting be- 
hind them a stage in the growth of the American peo- 
ple and turning their faces with ever youthful hope 
and confidence toward the frontiers of a new and dif- 
ferent era. 



CHAPTER VI 

PICNICKINQ INTO A NEW ERA 

THEY struck southwestward, in order to cross the 
Mississippi at St. Louis, then turned westward and 
northwestward, part of the time following the valley 
of the Missouri. The mood of the whole party was gay 
and confident and they were like a band of picnickers 
out for a day's enjoyment. Their interest in every- 
thing they saw was exuberant and they were constantly 
looking at and talking about the soil, the cultivation of 
the fields, where spring work was already well advanced, 
the villages through which they passed, the sights in 
the larger towns, the character of the country, the peo- 
ple they met, the scenery along the way. The road 
was dotted with white-covered wagons traveling west^ 
ward, for the same lure of new conditions, more acres 
and untried possibilities that had set Benjamin Dixon's 
desires upon the migration had moved many another 
farmer of the Mississippi Valley to seek the frontier once 
more. They were rushing toward the sunset, all of 
them, with eager surety that there they would find the 
pot of gold which nature had hidden in a prolific soil. 
The Dixon party, with its carriage and lightly weighted 
wagon and its horses well cared for and in the best of 
condition, overtook numbers of them, and soon left them 
far behind. Sometimes Father Dixon stopped to give a 
helping hand in some difSculty, or to exchange a little 
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gossip of the road, or they made camp at night or at 
noon near some other party of ** movers." Then, if 
there were children among the strangers, as almost al- 
ways there were, Mother Dixon never failed to visit 
their camp with a smiling, interested face and the 
friendly offer of a dish of her preserves or jam or hot 
biscuits and molasses. 

In the late afternoon they would make camp when 
they found an inviting spot, where woods furnished 
shelter and a degree of privacy and there was grass for 
the horses, with a farmhuse nearby where they could 
get water and buy, if they wanted them, milk, butter, 
eggs and early vegetables. The horses were attended 
to — ^a matter about which Father Dixon was most scrup- 
ulous — ^wood for the campfire was collected and soon 
Mother Dixon and the two girls would have biscuits or 
thin loaves of bread baking in the Dutch oven — a wide, 
shallow, heavy iron pot with short legs and a thick iron 
cover, set over and covered with a plentiful supply of 
glowing coals — the savor of frying ham or bacon filling 
the air, potatoes boiling, other foods cooking, and mar- 
shaled on a tablecloth spread on the ground a varied 
array of viands from the box in the wagon. They 
gathered hungrily around the inviting supply on seats 
taken from the wagon and the carriage and ate with 
appetites that delighted Mother Dixon and kept her al- 
ways fearful that she might not be cooking enough. 
Afterward, while daylight lasted, they washed the 
dishes^ made things ready for morning, stretched the 
tent and made the beds, in the wagon for the three 
women, so that they might not be disturbed in the night 
by prowling beasts or crawling insects, while the men 
and boys shared the tent. Then, during the gathering 
twilight^ they sat around the campfire and talked about 
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what they had seen during the day, what they were 
going to do in the new country, sang, joked, laughed, 
told stories of the past. None of them could do much 
in the way of singing, but Mother Dixon, William, Emily 
and Amy all had pleasant voices and so part of almost 
every evening was spent in this way. They sang songs 
of the church occasionally but for the most part it was 
the melodies to which ears and hearts had been attuned 
during the last four years that floated upon the evening 
air. Over and over again they sang * ' Marching Along, ' ' 
''Well Rally Round the Flag, Boys," ''When This 
Cruel War Is Over," "The Year of Jubilee," "March- 
ing Through Georgia," "Nelly Gray," "John Brown's 
Body" and "Sweet Is the Vale Where the Mohawk 
Gently Glides." 

Sunrise the next morning would find them eating a 
generous breakfast and soon they would be on the road 
again, their spirits as high and their enjoyment of 
sights and experiences as keen as ever. They frequently 
changed from carriage tq wagon or from wagon to horse- 
back, while sometimes both the riding horses were 
hitched behind the vehicles, and again several of them 
trooped along on foot until, left far behind, they would 
have to run to catch up. In the middle of the day they 
stopped always two hours or more, for the rest and re- 
freshment of both horses and people, and this stop 
Mother Dixon would utilize for the preparation of some 
dish that required more time and care than she could 
give at the evening or morning meal — and was well re- 
warded by the praise and the hearty appetites with 
which it was eaten. 

On one night of soft airs and brilliant moonlight, 
when they had made camp in the edge of a woods, the 
scene was so lovely, with the glow of their campfire all 
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red and gold in the silvery light, and they became so 
interested in their talk that they lingered longer than 
usual and even little Benjy, cuddled in his mother's 
arm, was allowed to sit up as long as the rest, for she 
could not resist his whispered plea, '*0h, mother, let 
me stay — ^it's so pretty to-night!" She taiew that he, 
though a mere child, was feeling the thrilling beauty 
of the night as she felt it more than did any of the oth- 
ers. Of all her children he was most like her in his 
love of beauty. Both of them had instinctively recog- 
nized, long ago, their kinship in this respect and the 
l^ympathetic tie between them was very strong. Much 
as she loved all her children and deeply as she would 
have resented any suggestion that she cared more for 
any one of them than for the others, she knew, never- 
theless, and acknowledged to herself that Benjy, the 
last of her seven ofl&spring — for a daughter, between 
Benjy and Mark, had died in infancy — was bringing 
her a new happiness in motherhood, a deeper joy and 
satisfaction than she had known before. 

They began singing war-songs and had just finished 
**The Battle-Cry of Freedom" when Emily demanded 
that William £^ould tell them ''the most wonderful 
thing he had seen during the war." 

''Wonderful in what way?" he asked. 

She did not know just what she did mean and took 
refuge in the request that it should be whatever he 
thought was the most wonderful. 

"It would be hard to say," he responded, "when 
there was so much that was wonderful, so much that 
you wouldn't have thought it possible for men to bear 
and do until you saw them doing whatever had to be 
done and bearing whatever came to them with such 
courage and spirit and hope. But I remember a little 
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thing that happened once that was very interesting. 
The brigade my company was in had taken position in 
the woods on one side of a stream where we thought we 
were hidden and our plan was to cross the stream in 
the night and attack the enemy early the next day. 
The banks and rolling hills on the other side hadn't 
much timber on them just there, or it had been cut away. 
Anyway, they were rather bare and we were amazed 
when we saw in the late afternoon a regiment of rebel 
cavalry come dashing out across the top of the hill on 
the other side of the stream. It was a crack regiment, 
all on fine black horses, their gray uniforms spick and 
span, and they came galloping down that long hill in 
perfect alignment until they were half way down. 
Then they stopped in their tracks and every man rose 
in his stirrups, swung his saber in a high circle and 
shouted the rebel yell. It was a splendid sight, with 
the sun flashing on their swords, and the perfection 
with which they did it, just like clock work. Then the 
line swept around in a half circle and they galloped 
back, as if they were on a parade ground. It was an 
audacious, reckless thing to do, for our batteries were 
in position and we could have annihilated the whole 
regiment, and they must have known that we could. 
You see, they probably thought that we thought they 
didn't know we were there — ^which was true, for we 
were sure we were going to give them a surprise party 
the next morning — and they took that way of letting 
us know they knew just what we were doing and de- 
fying us." 

**But you didn't fire at them?" said Mrs. Dixon. 

'*Not a shot! It was too fine a show to spoil! We 
just watched them and admired their skill — ^we knew 
the training it had taken to get it — and their reck- 
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less courage in doing such a thing. And when fhey 
stood up and flourished their swords and yelled, and 
then swept back, our whole brigade broke out into cheers 
and handclaps. I don't know, Emily — ^maybe that was 
the most wonderful thing I saw in the war, because, 
in the midst of desperate war, it wasn't war at all — 
it was splendid skill and dash and courage and defiance 
on one side and on the other admiration that wouldn't 
let us kill them, because it was all so splendid, though 
just then we needed mighty bad to kill all the Johnny 
Eebs we could." 

They wanted more war stories and presently William 
told them one about an Irishman in his regiment that 
set them all laughing. Then Mark asked, suddenly : 

''Father, have we got any Irish in usT' 

This set them talking about their heritage of racial 
strains and Father Dixon, replying to Mark, said that 
as far as he knew his family was all of English descent, 
except that his maternal grandmother had been Qer- 
man on her father's side. 

''But you get some French blood through your 
mother," he added. 

The children knew this already but Mother Dixon 
had to tell them again about her grandmother's father 
who, with his young wife, had been a Protestant refugee 
from France. They had settled in Pennsylvania, and 
the story of the hardships they had undergone and of 
their efforts to take root in a new country before pros- 
perity finally rewarded them had come down through 
the generations by word of mouth. Mrs. Dixon, whose 
fresh, eager feeling had been deeply impressed by the 
romance of it when she heard the story, as a little girl, 
from her mother, still had much of it at her tongue's 
end and as she retold it now it carried them back for 
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a century and a half to the childhood of the colonies. 
All this Frenchman's family, she said, except his one 
daughter, had remained in the region where they set- 
tled, but her grandmother had married a restless young 
Englishman and they had pushed westward to Ohio. 
There her mother had been bom and had married the 
son of an English settler and the first years of her own 
childhood had been spent there, but while she was still 
a little girl her people had decided to go still farther 
west and had moved on to Indiana, where she had grown 
up while it was still a part of the frontier. 

What are you. Amy?" Emily wanted to know. 

It's your turn to tell us now whether you're English, 
or French, or Dutch, or Irish, or what." 

Amy said that her mother's father and mother had 
come from Scotland and after first stopping somewhere 
in the East for a while, she wasn't sure where, had come 
west as far as Ohio. There her mother had married 
and she and her husband had come with his parents, 
who were of English descent, to the very same place in 
Illinois where she had been bom and had grown up. 

Benjy was reminded by all this of stories he had 
heard his father tell about the migration of his own 
family westward from New York and he asked for 
these tales again. ' ' Tell us about them times, father, ' ' 
he said. 

' ' Those times, Benjy, ' ' corrected William promptly. 

Emily laughed. ''We'll all have to be careful how 
we talk now that Billy's come home again," she said 
jestingly. For William's insistence upon correct speech 
by his younger brothers and sister had been a joke in 
the family ever since he, mainly by studying them by 
himself at night, had learned the rules of English gram- 
mar. The tradition of good usage of English had come 
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down through the families of both Father and Mother 
Dixon and both they and their children had always 
spoken their mother tongue with tolerable correctness. 
But some corruptions of speech and mistakes of con- 
struction there had been and these William, with his 
studious temperament and his desire for knowledge, had 
set himself to correct in himself and in the younger 
members of his family as early as his middle teens. If 
any of them revolted at his schoolmaster's attitude 
toward them, or put too much rebellious feeling into their 
jokes, parental authority came to William's assistance 
and the rebels were quickly reduced to submission. He 
never said anything that his father and mother could 
take as criticism of their mistakes, but he noticed after 
a while that they also, whether by intent or unconscious 
imitation, were eliminating these errors and profiting 
by the training he was so insistently giving to the chil- 
dren. 

Benjamin Dixon stroked his graying brown beard as 
his mind sped backward forty years and he told them 
about the journey his father had made from their home 
in northern New York, where he had been bom, creep- 
ing slowly over bad roads or mere tracks with horses 
and oxen and cows and wagons piled with household 
goods, traveling into southern Ohio, where his father 
had been for a year or more superintendent of the farm 
of General William Henry Harrison, then moving on 
again into central Indiana. 

**Did you ever see General Harrison?" Mark was 
curious to know. 

'*I wasn't any bigger then than Benjy — ^you're ten, 
ain't you, Benjy? — ^just a little shaver ciphering aronnd 
like boys do, but I used to see him sometimes, when 
he was there. He was in Congress then and wasn't at 
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home mnch of the time. Once he spoke to me and patted 
me on the head." 

''When you were ten your father was coming west," 
Mark commented gravely, '*and now Benjy's ten and 
you're going west. When Benjy's grown up and has 
a boy ten years old where 11 he be going?" 

''Somewhere else, if he's a real Dixon," was William's 
laughing prophecy. 

This made Mother Dixon wonder, deep within her 
own breast, how the childhood of the little ones she 
hoped would come to William and Amy would compare 
with his, and she began to tell them of the first home 
their father and she made, in a little, one-room log 
cabin they built themselves in the edge of some woods 
facing the virgin prairie sod which he soon turned into 
food-giving fields. There William was born and there 
they lived until he was four and his little brother An- 
drew two years old. A vivid memory came to her and 
she told them how she made his first suit of little pants 
and waist and tiny coat. They had got some sheep 
and the first clip of wool she herself washed clean in 
the stream nearby, dried it in the sun, picked it all over 
with her fingers to take out every burr and bit of dirt, 
bargained with a neighbor five miles away, who had a 
wheel and loom, to make it into cloth, for which she 
paid by washing, ironing or cooking for the neighbor 
as many days as were spent upon the spinning and weav- 
ing. Then she herself dyed it a bright brown with wal- 
nut shells, got patterns from another neighbor and cut 
and made the suit. 

*'I had no buttons for it," she went on, "and it was 
twenty miles to the nearest store, and we had no money 
to buy buttons with even if there had been one at our 
back door. So father took the hide of a wildcat he 
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had killed, which he'd cured and dressed very nicely 
— ^your father was mighty good at dressing skins and 
it came in handy in those days — and cut out some round 
pieces for me, different sizes, as I wanted, and punched 
holes in them and I sewed them on, with the hairy side 
out, and they made the nicest buttons you ever saw. 
William thought they were so nice and pulled at them 
so much to get them off to play with that I had to sew 
them on extra strong." 

Amy listened to this story of her husband's childhood, 
while her hand stole into his, fascinated by the picture 
it evoked of the bearded man beside her, who had so 
lately taken off his colonel's uniform, as a quaint baby 
figure in pants and coat with a sweet, serious face and 
big, gray eyes, playing under the trees beside the tiny 
log cabin while wildcats prowled through the woods. 

''It's time to go to bed," said Father Dixon in a 
definitive voice as he stood up yawning. *'We're stay- 
ing up too late to-night." Nobody, from his wife to 
his youngest child, thought of lingering a moment longer 
around the alluring fire. When he spoke in that tone, 
however pleasant his voice, his family was accustomed 
to yield instant obedience. But after the women had 
gone to their bed in the wagon Mrs. Dixon, in reply to 
a question from Amy, told her about William's birth. 

* * There wasn 't, I guess, a doctor within fifty miles, ' ' 
she said, ''but a neighbor woman, Mrs. Gates, who had 
had several children, promised to come .and be with me 
and she'd loaned me some things and told me what to 
do if I should happen to be alone. When I felt sure 
my time was coming I went out to the field where Ben- 
jamin was plowing and he unhitched and rode off as 
hard as he could^go to get Mrs. Qates. He looked white 
and scared," she said, tenderness creeping into her tone. 
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''and I told him I was all right and I just knew there 
wasn't any danger, but inside of me I did feel awfully 
afraid. The Qateses lived three miles away — they were 
our nearest neighbors — and by the time he came gal- 
loping back with Sarah Ann Gates behind him, William 
had come and I had him, all wrapped up, in my arms. 
Sarah Ann was the kindest woman you ever saw, smart, 
too, she was, and she stayed and cooked a good supper 
for father — fried ham and eggs, and I sat up in bed 
and had some, for I was real hungry." 

The country through which they traveled was of 
varied and pleasing scenery, its rich vegetation resplen- 
dent with the fresh greenness of spring and roadsides, 
prairies, belts of woodland, all decked with flowers in 
their fullest array of bloom. If their road wound along 
a stream and they looked up at the cliffs facing it they 
would see the rocks hung with curtains of gold and pur- 
ple columbine. Did their way take them through a 
stretch of wood they saw its floor carpeted with gayly 
nodding wild geraniums, sweet williams and other flow- 
ers, while blooming rosebriars and flowering vines were 
clambering over the thickets and wild roses were fra- 
grant along the roadside. Birds were caroling every- 
where, flitting from tree to tree in woods and orchards 
or perching on boughs and fence posts beside the road, 
the while they filled the air with melody. They gazed 
and exclaimed and admired, although they were inclined 
to be contemptuous over the condition of some of the 
farms of the region. Father Dixon especially made fre- 
quent and disdainful remarks when they noted slovenly 
looking barnyards, dilapidated houses and fences and 
a general air of shiftlessness. ''But what can you ex- 
pect," he would add, "of a. state where the people held 
slaves and always supported the Democratic Party f" 
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For Benjamin Dixon had always been deeply inter- 
ested in politics, although to his dying day he never 
held or sought an office of any sort, and an ardent par- 
tisan, of the kind that sees in the opposing party the 
concentration of all evil. He had been a Whig of the 
strictest and sturdiest sort, until the organization of the 
Republican Party which at once and ever after received 
his unquestioning support, while to President Lincoln 
he had given unswerving allegiance throughout the dark- 
est days of the war. He loved his country with the same 
quality of devotion, unspoken and undemonstrative ex- 
cept under attack, personal and rooted in the depths 
of his being, that he had for his family ; and in his con- 
viction its present and future well-being was bound up 
in the continuance in power of the Republican Party. 
He was sure that its welfare, perhaps its very existence, 
would be seriously menaced by even a temporary eclipse 
of that party's rule. Nor was he a weak antagonist in 
political discussion. He had had plenty of exercise 
in that frontier school of political debate, the cross- 
roads or small-town store and post office, which had so 
great an influence — how great has never yet been fully 
recognized — during the first half-dozen or more decades 
of the country's youthful history in training large num- 
bers of citizens in political knowledge and the sense of 
political responsibility. 

He knew almost nothing of books — ^he had read a good 
deal of the Bible and a little of Shakespeare's Plays, 
but little else inside of book-covers — and his schooling, 
which had been limited to two or three month^each 
winter, had ended when he was twelve years olo^But 
he had been an eager reader of newspapers. The first 
money that he could spare had been invested in a sub- 
scription to a weekly newspaper; he had taken Horace 
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Oreeley's Tribune from the time it began to exercise a 
genersJ influence and each week had read its every word 
with the keenest interest. During the war he had taken 
also a tri-weekly paper, The Toledo Blade, partly for 
the sake of later and more frequent war news and partly 
because of his enjoyment of the letters of Petroleum V. 
Nasby. 

This knowledge of current public happenings combined, 
with a retentive memory and much thinking about them, 
to give him a considerable acquaintance with the recent 
decades of American history and he had long ago be- 
come accustomed to being the oracle of post-office, chance 
roadside and other meetings of men, with their inev- 
itable discussions of political affairs, and to being recog- 
nized as the man who knew most about such affairs and 
the hardest to defeat in an argument. An oracle he 
was considered also in his own household, where it was 
his custom to read the newspaper aloud in the evening 
to his wife and children and to voice his opinions upon 
developments in public affairs, opinions that were al- 
ways reflected in their own. Any questioning of the 
rightness or justice or wisdom of those opinions would 
have resulted in the doubter, if one of the children, 
being sent from the room and, if his wife, in his un- 
concealed annoyance. 

So, as they traveled westward through Missouri, so 
recently a slave state and also so divided in its opinion 
upon slavery and secession from the Union, they ac- 
cepted his conclusions as to the reasons for its being 
less prosperous than the region where they had lived 
and interested themselves in guessing which farms had 
employed slave labor and whether the owner of this or 
that one had been union or rebel, Republican or Demo- 
cratic in his lEtympathies. 
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Of all the party none enjoyed the flower-decked and 
emerald beauty of the land with so keen an apprecia- 
tion as did little Benjy. His mother saw and under- 
stood his pleasure, so near akin to her own, with an 
increase of her own enjoyment of the daily experiences. 
He was eager to share his happiness with her and was 
continually running to her with shining eyes and an 
eager, * * Look, mother ! Isn 't that pretty ! " He trotted 
along the roadside and made running excursions into 
fields and woods to pick flowers for her and he rarely 
failed to have a great handful of them for the decora- 
tion of her place at the table. 

During the noon stop on one especially bright and 
lovely day he came running to her from an exploration 
of the woods round about their camp that his father 
would have called ''ciphering around,*' his face aglow 
and calling to her, '*0h, mother, come! See what I've 
found! It's so pretty!" He seized her hand and hur- 
ried her to a narrow glade in the woods and sank down 
on one knee beside a little flower that, imbedded in fresh 
green grass, was holding its golden face to the sun. 
''See, mother!" he exclaimed, his hands fluttering 
around it in a sort of ecstasy of pleasure, while his face, 
filled with delight, shone up to hers. "Did you ever 
see anything so pretty?" 

"Land sakes, if it isn't a dandelion!" she exclaimed, 
stooping down beside him. "How it does carry me 
back ! I haven 't seen one in years and years, not since 
I was about your age, Benjy. They grew in Ohio, when 
I was a little girl there, but I've never seen any since. 
Yes, it is pretty, Benjy." 

"See how it shines, mother, as if it was so glad to 
be so pretty and yellow! Shall I pick it?" and his 
hand touched it caressingly, with the age-old longing 
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of humankind for material possession of whatever gives 
it pleasure. 

**It hasn't much stem/* she told him, "and if you 
pick it it withers in a little while." 

* * Then I won 't, ' ' he decided, rising and looking down 
at the flower. ' * I 'd hate to see it get ugly. And I can 
think about it all afternoon, about how pretty it is in 
this pretty, pretty little place." And he turned to her 
a serious face and brown eyes glowing softly with the 
thrill that had come to him at this dawning revelation 
of the possibility of spiritual possession. 

''That's so, Benjy," she assured him, pressing him 
to her side. ''We can think about it all afternoon and 
it will make us happy to remember just how it looks. 
There are so many pretty things in the world to think 
about, if people only would!" 

But her thoughts that afternoon were chiefly occupied 
with Benjy himself. For she was discovering that, 
child though he was, he would sometimes put into words 
the things that she felt. Her heart might thrill with 
pleasure or stir with vague, deep happiness at sight of 
the manifold beauties of earth and sky, but she could 
not make any one else understand her feeling. And 
here was Benjy, such a little shaver, who could un- 
derstand without her saying a word and could say, 
without seeming to think about it, just what she would 
have liked to say but couldn't. "That kind of a boy 
won't want to be a farmer," she told herself, "and 
father will be determined to make a farmer out of him. 
I'll speak to William about it when I get a chance." 

But she did not have to wait for a chance. For 
within a day or two, during the noon rest, William 
found Benjy curled up in the wagon seat and busy with 
a package of newspaper clippings which he was read- 
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ing and arranging in order. William asked carelessly 
what he was reading, but his attention was arrested 
when he found that Benjy had, for many months, been 
cutting the Nasby letters from the newspaper and keep- 
ing them with the greatest care. He had sometimes been 
allowed to sit up in the evening while his father read 
them aloud and had joined in the chuckles and laugh- 
ter of his elders as heartily as if he understood all their 
points. But something of them, perhaps some vague 
appreciation of their satiric humor, their presentation 
of current history, their dramatization of public men, 
roused his interest and gave him his first mental ad- 
venture into public affairs, literature, life. They made 
an impression upon his mind which lasted for years 
and long after the general public of another genera- 
tion had forgotten their author, Benjy held him in af- 
fectionate remembrance. William talked with his 
mother about the incident and she told him what she 
had been thinking. 

**Well, it looks as if that little fellow has got some- 
thing in him," William assured her, ''and I mean to 
keep an eye on him. If he shows after a while that 
he ought to have a chance 111 see that he gets it. Of 
course, father will want him to be a farmer, just as you 
say, but if he seems to be cut out for something else 
111 make it my business to see that he doesn't have 
to waste too many years on the farm.'* 

They had come almost to the end of their journey, 
which at most would require no more than three or 
four more days of travel, when the afternoon sun was 
suddenly blotted out by a black cloud that in a few 
minutes covered the western sky and darkened the earth 
with presage of an oncoming storm. Parts of it had 
a greenish tint which Father Dixon said meant hail and 
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a rismg wind bowled about tbem, tearing leaves and 
twigs and small branches from the trees. It would 
be wise to find a farmhouse in which they could have 
shelter, for the storm promised to be severe. 

William, who was on horseback, galloped ahead and 
in a few moments rushed back to tell them that there 
was a farm with a good-looking house just around the 
next turn in the road and a woman whom he had asked 
at the gate had said they might stop until the storm 
was over. They urged the horses to t. faster gait and 
as they reached the house the woman, who was waiting 
for them on the front porch, sent her son, a young 
fellow who had just hurried in from the field he was 
plowing to escape the rain, to open the barnyard gate 
for them, show them where to put their vehicles and 
bring them into the house. In the bam they found 
the man of the place, himself scurrying to shelter in 
advance of the storm, and in a few minutes they all 
came rushing to the house as the first great drops of 
rain dashed in their faces. Benjamin Dixon explained 
who they were and learned that their hosts were Mr. 
and Mrs. Walters. While the wind raged, the hail bat- 
tered and the rain poured in torrents they all sat in 
the big living-room and made acquaintance and pri- 
vately took one another's measure. The verdict on both 
sides was so favorable that they were soon upon a 
friendly footing. 

**You must stay here all night," Mrs. Walters told 
them with cordial hospitality. ' ' Even if the storm stops, 
everything's soaking wet and you couldn't camp out 
to-night. You just bring your things right in, when 
the rain lets up, and we'll find room and be glad to 
have you." 

A lull in the storm made possible a hurried carrying 
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into fhe house from fhe wagon of bedding and food and 
then, while rain and wind renewed their fury, Mrs. 
Walters and Mrs. Dixon, aided by Amy and Emily and 
the two daughters of the house, combined their food 
resources and soon had ready a supper table piled 
with a smoking-hot and generous repast. Mrs. Dixon 
noticed that the young man who had brought them in 
followed Emily with eyes in which admiration was evi- 
dent. No mother can see a man look with favor upon 
her daughter without considering him a possible appli- 
cant for the position of son-in-law. So Mother Dixon 
began at once to appraise him and to find excuses to 
send Emily on small errands out of the room. But 
she also said to herself that she liked his frank, sensible- 
looking, good-natured face, with its firm jaw and full 
forehead, and the readiness with which he sprang to 
do little things for his mother. Then she thought, with 
an inward smile: ''Land sakes! How silly I ami 
We're going on to-morrow and we'll never see or hear 
of them again!" 

The storm ceased during the evening as suddenly as 
it began and the moon came out with as brilliant a face 
as if it had never been obscured. The young man went 
out on the porch and looked about, then came in and 
said to Emily, ''It's fine outside! Come out on the 
porch and see how everything's shining in the moon- 
Hght!" 

They went, glanced round about at the scene, and at 
once forgot all about it in their interest in one an- 
other. He told her his name was Winfield Scott Wal- 
ters and that he had always lived in that house, and how 
much he would like to go somewhere else and see things, 
as they were doing. She told him what a good time 
they were having and how much they were all enjoy- 
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ing their trip. ''It's been just like going to a picnic 
every day," she said with enthusiasm. 

And liien they were soon absorbed in that mutual 
revelation of personalities than which nothing has 
greater fascination for youth, with all its knowledge 
yet to gain of mankind, of the world, of life. Did she 
see, as they stood in the moonlight and talked, a vision 
of a peach orchard glowing with pink-white bloom in 
the afternoon sun? Did this young man who stood so 
respectfully beside her, although there was no mistak- 
ing the admiration in his eyes^ sometimes become con- 
fused in her sight with that of another eager for her 
hands and clamorous for her kiss? If so, perhaps she 
did not long remember it^ as that other figure faded 
into the past and became a tender memory. But moon- 
light and silvered trees and diamond drops sparkling 
upon an emerald background never stirred Emily *s heart 
in the years to come with the memory of romance and 
of the bitter-sweet pang of love as did peach trees in 
bloom. 

*'I'd like to study medicine," he told her. ''I just 
think about it all the time and it seems no sort of use 
to stay here on the farm when I feel that way." 

**0f course it isn't," she agreed with quick sympa- 
thy. '*My brother felt the same way about the farm 
and he's going to study law." 

'*Is he?" said young Walters, with deep interest. 
^'That's fine! I'm glad he is, but I want to be a doc- 
tor." 

**0h, I hope you will!" she exclaimed earnestly. **I 
know you'd succeed! And you're going to try, aren't 
yon!" 

''I'm afraid it won't do much good," he answered 
doubtfully, ''for father and mother want me to stay 
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on the farm. It takes lots of money to go away and 
study and they say they can't let me have it. It 11 
be another year before I'm of age and my own man 
and then it would take a long time to earn all the money 
I'd need." 

*'But you'll try, won't youT" she persuaded gently. 
"Get your mother on your side first. She'll under- 
stand better than your father, just like mother under- 
stood about Billy. Just try and try and keep on try- 
ing, and you'll succeed! I know you will! And some 
day you 11 be a fine doctor with a big practice!" 

''Come in, Emily! It's bedtime!" called her mother 
from the doorway. 

**You won't give up, will you!" she smiled at him 
as she went indoors. He looked his gratitude and ad-, 
miration with eloquent eyes and face, though his lips 
were dumb, and her mental vision continued to see his 
countenance and her heart to be conscious of a certain 
pleased satisfaction until she drifted out upon the ocean 
of sleep. 

The next morning as they were preparing to start 
Winfield said to Emily, *'I'm going to ride a piece with 
you this morning. Won't you go horseback, too!" 

They cantered together along the wet road, some- 
times ahead of the others, sometimes behind them, but 
always talking with as much interest and sympathy as 
if they had known each other for years. He confided 
to her still more about his desire to study medicine and 
the difiSculties that barred the way and she gave him 
advice and encouragement that, he assured her, were 
wonderful and would help him greatly, and he prom- 
ised her, very solemnly, that he would not give up his 
purpose. At the end of an hour he drew up at a cross 
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road down wliich his errand took him and they waited 
for the wagon and carriage. 

* 'You're going to write to my sister Harriet, aren't 
you, when you get settled! I heard you promise her 
you would. Don't forget it, will you, for I want to 
know where you are!" 

The Dixon party passed on along the main road and 
the last they saw of him he was still at the crossing, 
waving his hat to Emily who had turned to look back. 

On the third day afterward, when they had entered 
another state, the road took them through a wide strip 
of woodland, across a stream and up a long ascent and 
then out upon a plain of low, rolling hills that stretched 
as far as they could see. It was a plain of virgin 
prairie turf as green as emerald and covered with wild 
phlox in bloom, pink and crimson and white, waving 
a roseate welcome in the soft, warm wind and making 
them all, even to Father Dixon, exclaim in wonder- 
ment and admiration over the feast of color spread be- 
fore their eyes. Half the day they traveled across the 
plain, through wide, shallow depressions and over low, 
rounded, rolling hills, with the vast, gorgeously n col- 
ored array of flowers, perfect in their spring beauty, 
spreading out upon each side of them for mile after 
mile. Finally they stopped on the bank of a stream 
in the edge of a strip of woods and made a permanent 
camp under its great oaks and maples and cottonwoods. 

For they had come to the end of their journey and 
here the family stayed while Father Dixon rode about 
the CQuntry on horseback looking for the kind of farm 
he wanted to buy. He found it within a fortnight — 
a place that had been under cultivation for several 
years and had a good house and a stable and a young 
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orchard. A railroad was being built past it and a sta- 
tion would be made a half mile away. And the soil, 
he told them jubilantly, was five feet deep and as black 
and rich as soil could be. ''There's no end to the crops 
it will grow ! " he exclaimed enthusiastically. 

They could have immediate possession, and so the 
early summer found the Dixons established in their 
new home and starting upon their new life, a life to be 
sharply different in all its distinguishing features from 
that which they had left behind them. For they, in 
common with the American nation, were entering upon 
a new era. 



CHAPTER Vn 
''the moyinq finger wbites'' 

A BASIC difference was soon wrought in the life of 
the Dixons, for with the coming of the railroad 
almost to their doors, the multiplication of such roads 
in the Mid-West and the East and the constantly in- 
creasing ease of transportation, they were lifted almost 
at once out of the limited horizons and narrow inter- 
ests of the earlier days and brought into nearer and 
more vital relationship with the rest of the country and 
the outside world. It was not long until the new in- 
fluences began to tell upon their outlook and their indi- 
vidual characters. Even Father Dixon, whose whole 
nature had been molded and permeated by the patri- 
archal authority frontier life had vested in him, began 
to feel the broadening and mellowing influences of the 
new currents of interest that flowed in upon them and 
unconsciously lessened the autocracy of his rule over 
his family. 

But the first effect was upon the material side of their 
lives. The five hundred acres which, within two or 
three years, were inclosed by Father Dixon's osage- 
orange hedges and barbed-wire fences were almost 
wholly devoted to the growing of wheat and com, of 
which every year he sold and shipped away large quan- 
tities. The clothing of the men was bought ready made 
and the materials for that of the women in the stores 
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of Greenvale, fhe town that quickly grew up around 
the railroad station half a mile from their home, or in 
those of the larger and older county seat, Carters, ten 
miles up the railroad. No longer was their farm a 
manufactory also of soap and syrup and candles and 
other such main and by-products. Farm and house- 
hold machinery for the lessening of the hand labor of 
both men and women was bought in ever increasing 
equipment. Small luxuries of food and clothing, which 
formerly they had scarcely heard of, began to find their 
way into the Dixon home and soon became necessities. 

Although he said no more about it and apparently 
was entirely reconciled to William's course, in the bot- 
tom of his heart Father Dixon never ceased to regret 
the defection of his first bom from the soil. He would 
sometimes look over his wide and prosperous acres and 
say to himself with a sigh, ''What a farm we could 
have made of this if Bill had been satisfied to stay with 
me!'* 

As it was, his farm was not only the largest but the 
best looking and most fruitful in all that region. But 
it was never in quite as good trim as its owner wished to 
have it and he could not make the aid of hired ' ' hands^ ' ' 
whatever methods he tried with them, so efficient and 
creative as the work of a proprietor. But he himself 
was in his early fifties, in the prime of health and 
strength, straight-backed, broad-shouldered, hard-mus- 
cled, and the energy with which he worked produced 
results that were amazing to men of less powerful 
physique and ambitions less urgent. For strong within 
him were the pride, the ambition and the conscience of 
the creative worker who loves his labor so well that it 
is a pleasure to put into it the best of himself, who 
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can not endure letting it go through his hands with- 
out making it as nearly perfect as he can. Thus did 
he plow and plant and reap his fields, watch over his 
fences and his barns and care for his stock, with the 
best that was in him and with joy in his work and pride 
in its results — pride that was far less pride of posses- 
sion than pride in his own handiwork. 

If William would have none of the farm, Mark was 
a son after his own heart, for he, like his father, was 
the born farmer. To guide the plow in a furrow 
straight as a string across a wide field, with the scent 
of freshly turned earth in his nostrils and the warm 
and fragrant spring all about him; to watch spreading 
acres of com thrust ambitious blades higher and higher 
and as day followed day turn from tender to darker 
green, then pale and falter and put on a tawny autumn 
suit ; to see the whitening of a field of oats as it begins 
to ripen; to keep an observant eye upon stretches of 
wheat as the moment approaches of its full, golden ripe- 
ness; to gamble with the elements and stake his belief 
in himself against the possible menace of their destruc- 
tive forces — for him these things meant the chief joys 
of life. And so Mark, as he approached manhood, as 
tall and sturdy, as broad-shouldered and well-muscled 
as his father, became Benjamin Dixon's right-hand man 
in the care and management of the farm. 

William and Amy went at once to live at Carters, the 
county seat, where he read law in the ofiSce of the best 
lawyer in the county and, during their first winter 
there, taught the one-room, ungraded school. And 
there, on an April day a year after their marriage, a 
son was born to them. That he might have life Amy 
went down into the darkest shadows of death and was 
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barely able to battle her way back with the child. 
Nothing saved her finally, the physician said, but her 
determination not to die. 

"I can't die, I won't die and leave you and him," she 
whispered faintly in William's ear when at last he was 
allowed to see her, "and I'm going to live." But the 
physician said her escape from death was so narrow 
that she must never again risk the ordeal. And so, 
grieving that she could not have the houseful of chil- 
dren that she coveted. Amy cared for her little Morris 
with a devotion that concentrated upon him all the ten- 
derness and love that would have gone to a larger 
brood. 

But this did not prevent her from constant endeavor 
to carry out that determination with which she had be- 
come William's wife, to keep step with him in his am- 
bitious progress. Her husband wanted her to stay thus 
beside him as much as she longed to do so and thus they 
entered at once, and both of them with eagerness and 
pleasure, upon a life whose purpose of intellectual de- 
velopment lured them onward year by year into ever 
larger and richer and farther fields. 

They went about it in a methodical way, setting aside 
each year a certain amount of money with which to buy 
books, magazines and newspapers. They pored over 
lists of books, selecting with the greatest care the few 
that they could, at first, afford to buy, reading them to- 
gether, talking them over, sometimes rereading them be- 
cause they had not enough books, through those first 
years, to do otherwise. Neither of them had read much, 
for books had been a rare possession in the homes of that 
outlying farm region in which they had grown up. But 
William had borrowed and read every book he could 
find in the neighborhood before he went to the war and 
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he had talked with Amy about them as she grew old 
enough to understand and had roused in her an interest 
in reading while she was in her early teens. 

During the war he had had much contact with men 
of education and his eager, thirsting mind had grown 
and enriched itself by conversation with them, while 
days of leisure in camp had been utilized for the read- 
ing of such books and magazines as he could borrow 
from brother oflBcers or secure from the Christian Com- 
mission, which did the best it could for the soldiers with 
its limited supply of reading matter. 

So now they entered upon their married life intent 
upon intellectual growth and improvement, he with the 
urge of a vigorous mind and the ambition for achieve- 
ment and service strong within him and she determined 
to keep step with him in his progress, to be a wife of 
whom he could always be proud in any company, who 
would be his companion and helpmate in every respect. 
In her zeal she even made a surreptitious dip or two into 
Blackstone's ** Commentaries," secretly wondering if 
it would be possible for her to read enough law ' ' so that 
William could talk about his law cases with me.** But, 
being well gifted with common sense, she soon decided 
that it would be better not to attempt to cover so much 
ground. They read some poetry and a good deal of 
fiction, but more of history and, a little later, of the sci- 
entific and philosophical works that were electrifying 
the world and plunging it into bitter controversy dur- 
ing those earlier decades of the .second half of the nine- 
teenth century. Amy was much distressed by the story 
of mankind as it unfolded in the history they read of 
one nation after another. There was so much cruelty in 
it, so much selfishness, so much injustice, so little that 
conformed with the principles of rights clear and im- 
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perative to her, that often the dark and hideous past 
of mankind seemed almost unendurable. 

''Sometimes I think," she said to her husband one 
evening when he had been reading aloud the story of 
the reign of ** Bloody Mary," **that maybe it's better 
to be ignorant of all those dreadful things that men, and 
women too, have been doing, ever since there were any, 
than to be tormented with knowing how awfully wicked 
they've been." 

William smiled at her, the specially tender smile of 
eyes and mouth that was for her always assuring and 
heart warming. **Well, would you rather we give up 
reading history f" He knew his Amy and he did not 
hesitate to leave the decision with her. 

Her steady eyes gazed into his for a moment while 
her brow contracted. *'No," she said, her voice trem- 
bling a little, then she repeated the negation more 
firmly and her brow cleared: *'No, that would be run- 
ning away, wouldn't it! And the wickedness is all 
there just the same, even if I am ignorant about it. It 
won't do me any good to be ignorant; I'd only just be 
more comfortable, and I don't want to be a coward. 
Let's go on just the same." 

She talked about it with Mother Dixon, whom she had 
come to love as warmly as she had loved her own mother, 
and with an even stronger tie of sympathy and under- 
standing. The older woman put down the sock she was 
darning, took off her spectacles and looked thoughtfully 
at her daughter-in-law, in whose words she sensed a real 
trouble. 

''I've always noticed," she said, "that when people 
talk about their neighbors, or people they know, they 
nearly always tell all the bad things they know, or 
guesSy about them and hardly ever any of the good 
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things. But if you know the people they are talking 
about yourself you know they have just as much good 
in them as bad and do just as many good, right things 
as the other kind, maybe more. I expect that's just the 
way the history books are written, and so there 's a whole 
lot they don't tell that's just as true and important as 
what they do— more important, because good's always 
more important than bad. Just you think sometimes 
about the part they don't tell, dearie, and you'll feel 
better about it. Those awfully wicked people must have 
had some good in them and they must have tried to act 
right sometimes. Maybe they thought they were doing 
right oftener than it seems l^e when you read about it 
after such a long -time. 

''I remember once there was a man had a farm next 
to ours — that was before we went to the Centerville 
place — ^and everybody said he was stingy and didn't give 
his family enough to eat, nor his horses either. He was 
always trying to sell all of his crops that he could and 
people said he was a miser and was just getting money 
to hide it somewhere and they talked and talked and 
made so much fun of him that he was a regular laughing 
stock and most everybody despised him. But after a 
while it came out that he had an old mother and father 
back east somewhere who were in trouble and he was 
trying to get money to send to them. But people didn't 
talk about that after they heard it and lots of them just 
kept right on saying he was stingy anyway. I expect 
that's about the way they buzzed around about the kings 
and queens and generals and the rest of the big bugs in 
those old times and then along comes somebody and 
writes it all down and doesn't say a word about the 
other things." 

Amy reported the conversation to William and at first 
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he said with a tender sinil^, ''That's just like mother 1'' 
But presently he broke out enthusiastically : 

"By George, she's right about it ! She's got the right 
idea for the interpretation of history! We've got to 
try to understand it in the light of their times and not 
from the way it looks to us I It's what we must do, 
Amy, if we want to get the right viewpoint on it. ' ' 

So, thereafter, they read and discussed their history 
in that way, tr3dng always to see the achievement aimed 
at by those who molded the times in which they lived 
from their viewpoint and in the light in which it looked 
to them and judging them by the standards of their 
own surroundings rather than by those of a later day. 
The mental habit into which William thus grew was 
the chief influence in forming the broad outlook, the 
tolerant judgment and the just appraisement for which 
he became noted in later years. 

At William's house Benjy spent all the time he could 
make possible and there he was from the first an eager 
listener and, as he grew older, a happy participant in 
the reading and discussion. His mental attitude toward 
humanity and its history was profoundly influenced by 
the just and tolerant spirit with which he became fa- 
miliar and in after years it was impressed, through him, 
upon the thinking of many others. 

During their first winter in Carters Amy heard from 
her old home that her mother had died from an injury 
to her head caused by falling on icy steps at her back 
door and a little later came the news that the severe 
shock of his wife's sudden death had made much worse 
the heart trouble from which her father suffered and 
that within a week of her burial he had been found sit- 
ting at the supper table with his head in his hands, 
dead. Stephen wrote her briefly, the first and only let- 
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ters she received from him, about both events and a 
little later came a letter from a lawyer in Scott City 
saying that her father, unforgiving to the end, had left 
a will explicitly disinheriting her and leaving all that 
he possessed to **my beloved cousin, Stephen Miller, who 
has been to me as a most dutiful and helpful son and has 
done his best to make amends for the disgraceful and 
heartbreaking actions of my daughter, who by her dis- 
obedience has forfeited all right to any share in my 
estate.'* The lawyer wanted to know if she would like 
to contest the will and in that case offered his services. 

** Contest it? Never!'' said Amy with her head high 
and her cheeks flaming. **If father felt that way about 
it I wouldn't want to touch it, and we're happy enough 
without the money. But I wish," and the tears started 
in her eyes, **he hadn't been so hard and bitter about 
my marrying you. I hadn't thought much about it 
before, but now that he's dead I wish I could think of 
him as different, not angry and unforgiving, but under- 
standing how it was with us. I wonder," she went on 
softly, **if when our baby that's coming grows up and 
wants to marry somebody that maybe we won't like well 
understand, the way I wish father had!" 

Not long after little Morris was born came another 
letter from the lawyer in Scott City enclosing a check 
and saying that Stephen Miller had sold the farm and 
all its belongings and, reserving to himself only the 
proceeds from certain horses, cattle and hogs that had 
been at various times given to him by Samuel Miller, 
wished the full price of all the rest of it to be turned 
over to her, because he considered her the rightful heir. 
But there was no letter from Stephen himself and when 
Amy tried to communicate with him to say that she 
wanted him to have the whole of the money, the lawyer 
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replied that he had left the neighborhood without tell- 
ing any one where he was going. He had wound up 
all his affairs, the lawyer said, and departed, saying 
nothing about his plans or his destination, before the 
check was sent to her. 

**I suppose," said Amy, with one of her rare glints 
of humor, **tiiat Steve was so grateful to me for not 
marrying him that he wanted to show me how he felt 
about it!" 

And afterwards Stephen Miller faded out of the lives 
and thoughts of the Dixon family, save only that Emily 
cherished a sweet memory hidden away in that secret 
crypt of her heart where, embalmed in tenderness as in 
myrrh and spices, woman ever keeps, known to none 
but herself, the memory of her first love. But she visited 
that secret hiding place less and less often, for it was 
the mating time of life and there were many sturdy 
young men on western farms and prairies whose thoughts 
were bent eagerly upon the finding of a partner. One 
of them was beginning to exercise a strong fascination 
upon her heart and to dominate her thoughts to the ex« 
elusion of the others, even of the memory of the love that 
was no more. For young Winfield Walters' courtship 
of Emily, through the broad and pleasant approach of 
friendship, was prospering well. He had enlisted the aid 
of his family's physician in his effort to gain their con- 
sent for him to study medicine and together they had 
won the day. With a high heart the young man plunged 
into preparation for his career, at first spending, upon 
William's urgent advice, all the time he could afford 
attending a high school, and then going to a medical 
college. But every summer he went for a little while 
to Oreenvale, improving acquaintance with Emily. 

Amy insisted, and finally won her way, that William 
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fihould use the moneys or some part of it, that had come 
to her so unexpectedly in making a better preparation 
for his future by attending a law school. He made the 
condition that she and Baby Morris should go with him, 
and so, for two college years, they lived in the little 
city of the University of Michigan and then William, 
armed with his law degree, hung out his sign as attomey- 
at-law in Carters. The following year he was elected 
to the State Legislature. 



CHAPTER Vin 

NEW HOMES IN THE MAK[NO 

CAME the year 1870 and with it new developments 
in the life of the Dixon family. Young Winfield 
Walters secured his medical degree that spring and when 
he journeyed to Qreenvale a little later it was for the 
wedding that made Emily his wife. He had some sur- 
prising news for her. 

**You remember," he told her, *'that I went at the 
Christmas vacation last winter with a friend of mine in 
the college to spend it at Scott City with his family. 
His father is a doctor too. Dr. Robert L. Foster. You 
told me then, and they said so too, that they had come 
there not long after you left, so you didn't know them. 
It was fine weather and John, that was the son, my 
friend, and I rode around over the country some, and 
it was wonderful, Emily, to see the place where you 
used to live, and the Miller farm, and the peach orchard 
you 'd told me about and the little old schoolhouse where 
you'd gone to school! You remember, I wrote to you 
about it. Well, John was to go home this year and go 
into partnership with his father, who 's got a good prac- 
tice. He's a fine doctor too— there isn't another physi- 
cian in that whole county can hold a candle to him. 
But this spring, only a few weeks before the last exami- 
nation, John came down with congestion of the lungs. 
He got better, almost well, but wasn't strong enough 
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to attend lectures and he went home for a week or two. 
He had a relapse soon after he got there and died in 
two days. I guess I wrote you a little about it. I was 
all broken up, for John was my best friend. And his 
family, they just can't get over it; they were all wrapped 
up in John. And I tell you, Emily, he was a fine 
fellow ! 

''I liked all his family and they seemed to like me, 
too— they'd like anybody that John did — ^but I was sur- 
prised the other day to get a letter from Dr. Foster 
offering to take me into partnership with him, just as 
he had meant to do with John. He said he needed 
somebody and that he'd rather have his son's good friend 
than anybody else he knew and that he thought I showed 
the promise of being a good physician. I wrote him 
I'd have to find out what you thought about going back 
there to live. Would you like to do that, Emily, or 
would you rather have me settle somewhere else?" 

She saw plainly what he wanted to do, although he 
had so scrupulously refrained from saying anything on 
either side of the plan, and she promptly told him, with 
all her characteristic enthusiasm, that she would like 
nothing so much as going back to Scott City to live and 
seeing how much bigger and nicer it was than it used 
to be ; that it was a splendid opening for him, lots better 
than he could possibly find anywhere else, and that any- 
way, no matter what happened, she would be glad and 
happy to go anywhere with him. 

''You'll like the Fosters," he told her, "and they'll 
like you — they couldn't help that! They're the kindest 
people you ever saw. They've got grown daughters, 
nice girls, so you 11 have friends right from the start." 

They were married in the early summer and Emily, 
gay and happy and winsome, notwithstanding the tears 
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with which she said good-by to her mother, her home 
and her youth, went forth with her young husband to 
set up their own little unit of the nation's life.' 

Only a few weeks later Mark also was married. His 
bride was the daughter of a neighboring farmer. At first 
it was planned that they should live on the Dixon farm 
in their own house, but Mark began to see a vision of 
farther West and broader acres. Now was the time, he 
told his father, to go *'out West,*' where the county was 
still new, before the rush set in that was bound to come 
and while it would be possible for him, by taking up 
as much government land as he could and buying out 
other claims which could be got for very little money, 
to make sure of a big tract of land which, planted with 
wheat, would be a money-maker from the start and 
would increase in value with every year. 

For him, the pot of gold was still hidden in the soil 
just beneath the sunset. The transcontinental railroad 
had been finished, linking the Atlantic and Pacifiq coasts 
together with a band of steel ; railroads were being built 
at the rate of five, six, seven thousands miles per year, 
opening up new regions in the West, giving better fa- 
cilities for transportation everywhere and stimulating 
the growth of grain for shipment to other countries; 
manufacturing industries were increasing in number 
and variety and in volume of output and the whole ma- 
terial life of the people was in the full flush of splendid 
development. The beat of its strong and steady pulse 
was thrilling every comer of the country and Mark felt 
its urge as well as that of youth and race to go out and 
test his strength in new ways. 

Father Dixon made slight objection to Mark's project, 
much to the surprise of the rest of the family who re- 
membered the autocratic rule he had wielded over his 
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older children. He said very frankly that he thought 
the scheme unwise and that Mark would find it more 
profitable to stay where he was and share in the work 
and profits of the home farm, but told him, with kindly 
acquiescence, to go if he wanted to. His unaccustomed 
attitude was significant of the gradual change that had 
been taking place in his consciousness of his relation to 
his family and to the world about 11^, a change that 
thousands of other American fathers began to realize 
in those years of rapid development. 

Mark and his young wife, Beulah, packed their per- 
sonal belongings and some household goods into a white- 
covered wagon and started with high hopes upon that 
westbound journey upon which, dazzled by the lure of 
the sunset and its promised pot of gold, every one of 
his forebears for generations had set forth across land 
or water. Among the goods they carried was one of 
Mother Dixon's feather beds with its accompanying 
bolster and pillows, linen and blankets. All her mar- 
ried life she had been thriftily and with far forethought 
accumulating her store of feather beds and pillows and 
woolen blankets for the purpose of being able thus to 
provide for the marriage of each of her children. Safely 
boxed, just such a nucleus for their future housekeeping 
had gone with Emily and Winfield to their new home 
in Scott City and another had made the beginning of 
the furnishings of the snug little home of William and 
Amy at Carters. Mother Dixon did not consider it as 
a gift but as something rightfully due to the child de- 
parting from the home nest and she would have felt it 
quite disgraceful, the last word of shiftlessness, not to 
be able thus to outfit a newly married son or daughter. 

If William and his mother were surprised that Father 
Dixon made no protest against Mark's plan, although 
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the young man had not yet reached his twenty-first 
birthday and therefore, according to the custom of the 
time, his labor still belonged to his parents until that 
date, they were still more surprised and pleased when 
he opposed so little their wishes concerning Benjy's 
education. He did storm a little at first when William, 
seconded by Mother Dixon, began the endeavor to per- 
suade him that Benjy would succeed better in some 
other pursuit, something that required education and 
training, than he would as a farmer. But he finally 
acquiesced and agreed to meet whatever expense should 
be involved, but not without some grumbling about the 
decadence of the times in which children ruled their 
parents and insisted on their own way regardless of the 
wishes of their elders. But his wife knew that he was 
proud of the success William was beginning to win, and 
that he had begun to think perhaps Benjy might be 
William's equal. 

Carters had grown rapidly in the five years since 
William and Amy established their home there, treUing 
its population and beginning to provide itself with the 
essentials of a prosperous and ambitious town. William 
Dixon was a leader in every movement of this sort, cre- 
ating, stirring up and guiding sentiment that resulted 
in the macadamizing of streets, the laying of sidewalks, 
the planting of shade trees, the building of a town hall 
in which could be held meetings of every kind, concerts, 
lectures, entertainments, the providing of an adequate 
public school building for all grades from the primary 
to the high. He worked especially hard upon this last 
project, for he had to overcome the opposition of many 
who thought that the town was not yet ready for so 
expensive a school prograoL 

''We must build for the future, '* he told them, "for 
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fhe boys and girls that are growing^np or whose parents 
are going to bring them into this town and county, and 
we must be ready to give them the education that every 
American child ought to have." He won the day and 
had the satisfaction, by the time he was elected to the 
State Legislature, of seeing a well-equipped school build- 
ing finished and ready for pupils. 

Thither to the high school went Benjy for two years, 
sometimes riding on horseback the ten miles from the 
Dixon farm morning and evening, but staying at Wil- 
liam's home when he and Amy were there. **One of 
the first things I shall do in the Legislature," William 
told his brother, **will be to start a movement to estab- 
lish a State University. I've already set things going, 
t€Llked about it with leading men in other parts of the 
state and got the promise of their help and I think I'll 
be able to put it through. We must have it — the young 
people of this state must have every opportunity to 
get all the education they want. It's their right, and 
I intend they shall have it. Education means everything 
nowadays — but it's hard to make some of these old fogies 
see it." 

William made his fight in the Legislature for the 
State University, and a valiant and hard-fought one 
it was, in which he learned many a valuable lesson in 
the handling of men, the necessity of forehandedness in 
knowledge of individuals and ways of securing it, the 
appeal to and manipulation of personal prejudices and 
interests, the combination of groups. He came near to 
defeat, but he won the battle, won also his contests for 
other measures, and went home trimphantly with a 
record in his first legislative term of having put through 
every measure he had sponsored. In after years he 
looked back upon his first service in legislative bodies, 
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and especially upon his determined struggle for the es- 
tablishment of a State University, as an important ex- 
perience in his training for public life. Moreover, he 
had made himself known all through his state as a 
young man of ideas, of forceful character, of shrewd 
political ability, who could handle men, who knew what 
he wanted and how to get it. 

When the infant State University opened its doors in 
the autumn of 1872, with a single building of half a 
6core of rooms and half that many members in its faculty 
and three hundred students, William was invited, as 
the father of the institution, to preside at the opening 
function and make the address of the day. Prom her 
seat in the audience Amy watched him as he ascended 
the platform, her heart swelling with pride in him and 
in his crowning achievement. Much as she had admired 
him and believed in him when they were married, in her 
eyes he was now a finer, more impressive figure than he 
was then. The bushy brown beard that, in accordance 
with the custom of the time, covered his face when he 
came home from the war had disappeared and his only 
facial adornment, as had become the fashion with men, 
was a mustache, and his countenance, thus exposed to 
view, gave evidence of the molding process that was 
going on within him, the refining of fiber, the training 
of intelligence, the development of forcefulness. That 
little limp in his walk, from the bullet that had entered 
one leg at Gettysburg, gave him in her sight an added 
dignity and distinction because it was the symbol of his 
years of service for country and humanity. 

Benjy was with her, there to enroll as a student, and 
they listened to William's speech with many glances at 
each other of appreciation and approval. For years aft- 
erward Benjy maintained that William never made a 
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better speech than he did that day, nor one with more 
of his heart in it. At any rate, it brought him new and 
wider recognition and much praise. Accounts of it ap- 
peared the next day in important papers in Mid- West 
cities and forward-looking people outside his own com- 
monwealth noted the enlightened, constructive, progress- 
ive character of his ideas. And in his own state people 
began to say of him that he was an orator as well as a 
man who could get things done. 



CHAPTER IX 

THB POT OF GOLD BENEATH THE SUNSET 

FROM the short grass conntiy to which Mark and 
Beulah had gone began to come disturbing news. 
Through several years the roads leading to the western 
borderland of the great Mid- West region had been lined 
with the white-covered wagons of migrating families 
eager for more and cheaper land, bent on home-making 
under pioneer conditions, moved by that never sated 
urge of the Anglo-Saxon race to grapple with Nature 
when Nature has the odds. Westward once more they 
had gone and scattered North and South over hundreds 
upon hundreds of miles, dotting the treeless, waterless, 
sun-drenched plains with their tiny shacks and sod- 
houses, last audacious outposts of man's contest with 
the soil before the barrier of the Great Divide. 

After a few years there were rumors of suffering 
among these pioneers, of drouths that parched the last 
drop of moisture from sandy soils and shallow streams, 
of weeks upon weeks of blazing sun, of hot winds in 
whose breath all vegetation shriveled, of grasshopper 
plagues that darkened the very sky and left no green 
thing in their track. 

Then came the panic of 73 and the following years of 
business depression in which paralyzed industries and 
gloomy outlook made their influence felt everywhere, so 
that in these remote sod-houses and sun-parched fields 
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there was necessity of endurances greater than the souls 
and bodies of men and women could bear. And the 
roads were lined once more with their outfits, but facing 
East and carrying back only the last remnants of the 
courage and hope, equipment and money with which 
they had started upon tJieir venture. From Mark and 
Beulah the letters came with less and less frequency 
until they almost ceased and they said less and less 
that would give an insight into how affairs were going 
with them. Then, when it had just been decided that 
William should make a hasty journey of investigation 
as to their plight. Father Dixon met with sudden death 
and Mark was needed to take charge of the farm. 

Benjamin Dixon had recently bought a new saddle 
horse which was proving skittish and unreliable, easily 
frightened and when startled likely to break into any 
unforetellable sort of antic. He had ridden the horse 
the half mile from his house into Greenvale, had made 
some purchases of nails and padlocks and a heavy chain 
and had started home. That was the last that was seen 
of him alive. It was supposed that something, perhaps 
the whistle of a passing locomotive, perhaps a scrap of 
wind-blown paper, had startled the horse and caused 
it to rear and wheel and, taking its rider unexpectedly, 
unseat him and throw him against the fence, where his 
head apparently had struck a post, and then drag him 
some distance until, its fright calming down, it stopped 
to graze. There it was found by a passer-by some hours 
later, still dragging the body, one of whose feet was 
twisted in the stirrup. The physician said that his skull 
had been fractured by the supposed impact against the 
fence and that death had been instantaneous. 

Thus Benjamin Dixon went to his long account, leav- 
ing behind him the tradition and the influence of a 
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sturdy, forceful character that had met life without 
whining, no matter what it required of him, and had 
found it good, had faced its responsibilities without 
question and met them squarely and successfully. His 
rule in his family had been severe, but he had given 
to his children honest and aspiring souls and had brought 
them up in the love of righteousness for its own sake. 
By his unskimping and competent toil he had shared 
in the creation of the power of his country ; by his in- 
telligence and patriotism he had aided in making the 
great adventure of democracy a success; by the blood 
of his sons, dearer to him than his own, he had helped 
to dedicate anew that adventure to the cause of human 
liberty. His station was lowly, his life simple, and of 
all the millions of the Republic his very existence was 
known only to the merest handful. But he had been 
an essential drop in the life-blood of the country that 
he loved as he did his own offspring, the life-blood that 
depends upon such as he for its vigor and its worth. 
May his a^es ever glow with the living spirit that ani- 
mated him and send down through the generations the 
bright message of his life — ^the responsibility that rests 
upon the shoulders of every individual, whoever he 
may be ! 

When Mark and Beulah came, in response to Wil- 
liam's urgent message, their silent, restrained manner, 
as of people who have long kept themselves under an 
iron curb, their set faces and spiritless eyes gave pathetic 
indication of what they had undergone. 

**The poor thing! The poor thing!" Mother Dixon 
said to herself again and again as she looked at Beulah, 
forgetting her own sorrow in her sympathy. *'Poor 
child, she must let down that strain somehow!" 

Impulsively she gathered Beulah into her arms ez- 
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claiming, ''Yon dear child! Won't you tell mother all 
about it T " For a moment Benlah was silent^ as if strug- 
gling from the force of habit to suppress emotion, then 
great, dry sobs began to rack her body and presently, 
as Mother Dixon crooned over her and spoke reassuring 
words in tones rich and warm with sympathetic feeling, 
the tears came and she sobbed upon the other's bosom 
like a child. ** There, there, dearie, tell me about it," 
Mother Dixon urged. **It's all over now and you can 
tell me. I want to know just what happened to you 
away out there." 

**0h, it was dreadful, dreadful," Beulah whispered 
between her sobs. **I could never tell you how awful 
it was! The sun just blazed and blazed every day as 
if the skies were afire — oh, I never want to see sundiine 
again, never, never ! And it burned and parched every- 
thing to dust and there wasn't any water — sometimes 
not enough for the horses and sometimes we didn't have 
any and the sun blazing all the time and burning up 
the wheat and my garden — and in the winter the bliz- 
zards—oh, how cold it was, and the snow drifts all 
around the house — and we couldn't keep warm inside 
because we didn't have anything hardly to make a fire 
with— com cobs and com — ^we had to bum com some- 
times that the horses needed. And the wind never 
stopped blowing — so cold in the winter and so hot in 
the summer and the wheat shriveled up in it and died. 
And then the grasshoppers came and they — oh, I can't 
tell you how horrible they were! It was like a snow- 
storm that was all alive and eating things. They covered 
everything and you couldn 't step without crunching them 
— ^ugh ! It made me sick ! And they ate up every green 
thing. There wasn't anything left. We worked and 
worked and worked and all the time things got worse 
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until — until we didn^t have anything left, only just that 
dry sand with the horrible wind blowing clouds of dust 
all over it. I couldn't cry, no matter what happened — 
something had hold of my throat and gripped it tight. 
I couldn't cry even when — ^the baby died." 

Her sobs broke out afresh and her husband came be- 
side her and put an arm tenderly across her shoulders 
saying ** There, there, old girl, don't wear yourself out!" 
But with sudden contradiction he turned to his mother : 
**Let her cry, mother! It 11 do her good — it's what she 
needs, ' ' And then with his own great shoulders heaving, 
he hastily left the room. 

**Not even when the baby died and my heart was a 
big stone. The poor little baby — it was so little — and 
my milk dried up and I couldn't nurse it any more — 
and the cow died and there wasn't anything the baby 
ought to have. I tried to fix things for it — ^but it died — 
with that sun blazing like fire and that awful wind 
scorching everything. And we didn't have any boards 
to make a coflBn and we had to wrap it up in a sheet — 
and Mark dug a grave and we buried it, just us, by our- 
selves, because there wasn't anybody near us, and I 
looked down there at it — in the little grave — and some- 
thing held my throat so tight — and Mark — found some 
sticks and put some barbed wire around the grave — and 
we had to leave it there — all by its little self 



Again her sobs shook her body and Mother Dixon bent 
over her, weeping with her and holding her close in 
sympathetic and loving arms. 

William was much puzzled by the outcome of the mi- 
gration to the short grass country, of which Mark's 
disaster was an example. Why had this race of Ameri- 
can pioneers which had marched triumphantly half way 
across the country, subduing Nature to its purposes 
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with never a halt or a setback, so suddenly met with 
defeat? Had it lost its old-time vigor and courage t 
Had its fiber grown soft and unequal to hardship T Had 
its confidence in itself dwindled? He wanted to ques- 
tion Mark about it and found him in the bam, renewing 
acquaintance with the horses he had formerly worked 
with and cared for. They went out and sat on the fence 
and talked the matter over. 

''The amount of it is," said Mark as they neared the 
end of the discussion, **that we didn't use our brains 
enough to start with. And after we found out we needed 
them we didn't know how to use them. Because it was 
all different, Bill, from any kind of farming any of us 
had ever done before — ^the climate was different, the 
soil was different, most everything needed to be done 
some other way, and we didn't know any other way, 
and there wasn't anybody to teU us. I'd like," he went 
on, his eyes kindling with the ardor of the man who, 
once downed in a fight, springs to his feet and goes at 
his opponent with redoubled energy, *'to go out there 
and try it again, only it wouldn't be right to take 
Beulah through what it would mean for her. But I'd 
like to experiment and try it again. I'm sure I could 
make it go after a while, and there's lots of money in 
farming out there — if you could just get enough water 
on the soil. But," he added as he gazed over the fruit- 
ful acres that spread around them, **this looks pretty 
good to me now and I reckon I'll have my hands full 
taking care of it." 

William was much impressed by Mark's words, ''most 
everything needed to be done some other way, and we 
didn't know any other way, and there wasn't anybody 
to teU US." 

"All that suffering and waste/' he said to himself, 
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''because of ignorance. Nobody knew enough to warn 
them of what would happen to them, nobody knew 
enough to advise them how to meet different conditions." 
He began to get glimpses of a new vista, splendid and 
far-reaching, of constructive possibilities in the contest 
with Mother Earth that men of vision might set in opera- 
tion and for years he kept them in his thought until 
the time came when he could aid in translating them 
into realities. 



CHAPTER X 

BOS&DABK EVALEENA 

THE famous dictum that a log with a Btudent sitting 
on one end and Mark Hopkins on the other would 
be a university does not take sufficient account of the 
spirit of the student. For unless it be thirsting and 
eager and vital the rich and mellow wisdom, the pro- 
found knowledge and the lofty character of the Mark 
Hopkins end are lost upon him and the whole thing be- 
comes barren and unavailing, whether it be a log or a 
many million-doUared collection of buildings, equipment 
and teaching staff. The infant State University at Bid- 
well, which William Dixon by determined effort had 
succeeded in getting bom, was rich in that essential 
quality of its few hundred students and also in the en- 
thusiasm and devotion of the half-dozen members of 
its faculty, although its material equipment was meager 
almost to the point of absurdity. 

Its ardent enthusiasm and its aspiring soul were typ- 
ical of the spirit that began to make itself felt in the 
decades following the Civil War, a stirring, eager, am- 
bitious spirit that found expression in questing after 
the intellectu£(l and the ideal as well as after material 
benefits. There was everywhere a new appreciation of 
the value and the pleasures of intellectual development, 
but the new spirit found its most significant and most 
important expression in the states of the Mid-West and 
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Western regions. With quick response to its appeal 
they set up their state institutions of the higher learn- 
ing upon the basis of support by the people of the com- 
monwealth, established their systems of popular educa- 
tion and gave recognition and encouragement to dozens 
upon dozens of smaller, sectarian colleges, believing, in 
their new zeal, the more the means of mental training 
were multiplied the more quickly and surely would come 
about that universal education and culture which were 
their hope and purpose. 

And while men of light and leading in medicine and 
education and social welfare and statesmanship were 
arguing whether or not women, for their own good and 
the good of the race, should be admitted to these educa- 
tional advantages, whether or not, indeed, they had the 
brain capacity to profit by them, these young institu- 
tions of a newer and more pliant civilization, whose men 
had seen the women of their families taking an equal 
share in its development, threw their doors wide open 
for sons and daughters alike. 

The student life which Benjy Dixon shared in the 
eighteen-seventies at Bidwell was the counterpart of 
that which went on in the halls and on the campuses of 
scores of young and hopeful institutions in little towns 
scattered over the prairies of the West. With ardent 
minds and dauntless eyes these young men and women 
plunged into their studies, eager for the stored wisdom 
of the world, longing to make it all their own, questing 
after it as upon a high adventure. Benjy made friend- 
ships among his fellow students, meeting men and women 
alike, as he had done in country schools and in the high 
school at Carters, in class rooms and society meetings, 
walking in tiie tree-shaded caucus and streets and out 
through the country, discussing their studies, themselves, 
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one another, their futures, and high affairs of literature 
and philosophy, science and life. 

Among the girls there was one who did not enter 
until he was half through his four-year course and had 
come to be recognized as one of the most promising 
students of the University and a leader among them. 
She attracted his attention at once by her beauty and 
he soon discovered her name to be Evaleena Vincent. 
She was dark, with an olive skin of delicate texture to 
which abounding health gave a faint glow, deepening 
to a soft, dusky red in her cheeks. Her masses of dark 
brown hair had a bronzey sheen in the sun and the 
somber look of her liquid brown eyes was emphasized 
by the dark brows whose slightly curved lines met across 
her forehead. But her beauty lay chiefly in the purity 
of line and the delicate modeling of her features that 
gave to her countenance a subtle attractiveness. Eyes 
sensitive to beauty could gaze at her face with never 
ceasing pleasure and yet be unable, unless their owner 
were of an analytical turn of mind, to say why it was 
so pleasing. 

Benjy Dixon, as sensitive to beauty of any sort as 
when he was a child, was soon her frequent companion. 
He felt a keen and never lessening delight in the ex- 
quisite contours and colors of her countenance and his 
very sjul seemed to him to caress their satisfying love- 
liness. When her countenance was in repose the dark 
somberness of her eyes hinted at an underlying sullen 
temper and her thin-lipped mouth, her least beautiful 
feature, looked as if it might straighten and compress 
itself into the outward index of an unlovely soul. 

But Benjy did not see her countenance in repose. 
From the first of their acquaintance her whole being 
thrilled with response to his presence and her face was 
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radiant with the new pleasure in her heart. It gave such 
a soft glow to her beauty that people turned to stare 
at her and those who knew her well gazed at her face 
and wondered at this flowering into new and greater 
loveliness. 

Benjy was taking all the work and doing all the out- 
side reading that he could in history. The evenings that 
he had spent during his boyhood at William's house 
listening to the reading and taking part in the talk had 
influenced his mental tastes and interests strongly in 
this direction. He even traced the beginning of the 
trend back to those childhood years when the Nasby 
letters, read aloud by his father on winter evenings 
around the great, blazing fireplace, had tickled his sense 
of humor and stirred his budding intelligence. He was 
absorbed in his work, fascinated by it, and he talked 
much about it with Evaleena Vincent. She thought him 
a most interesting young man and listened to his every 
word with that evident pleasure that makes even the 
most silent of listeners an inspiration and the best of 
companions. One day as they walked beneath the trees 
of the campus during a vacant hour — it was the autumn 
of Benjy 's senior year — she listened as he talked, her 
dark eyes bright and her countenance glowing with wild 
rose tints beneath its olive duskiness. He stopped sud- 
denly, his heart making a joyful bound as a fresh realiza- 
tion of her beauty swept through him. 

** Rose-dark! That's what you are, Evaleena! I've 
tried so often to get the right word for your beauty — 
and that's it — Eose-dark Evaleena!" 

A caressing delight stressed his last words as he bent 
toward her and she lowered her eyes in sudden fear 
that they might tell more than she wished them to until 
he had spoken the wqrds she longed to hear, words that 
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her heart told her were now surely upon his lips. But 
he only repeated, ''Bose-dark Evaleena!" as if he were 
in love with its poetic sound. She waited a moment, 
but there was nothing more and her heart was sick with 
sudden disappointment. 

''It's a pretty name/' she said, struggling with the 
need to say something, and went on, **You always think 
of such pretty things!" Fear of what she might do 
next — perhaps burst into tears, perhaps throw her arms 
around his neck and break into ¥dld words of love — 
forced her unwilling feet to leave him. ''I must go," 
she said hastily; ''it's my class hour," and was gone. 

But from that day she was aware of something more 
personal, more intimate, in his attitude toward her. 
Previously they had talked mostly about themselves and 
their work and play and frienddiips in the University, 
and Benjy a great deal about his ideas and opinions, 
his conjectures and convictions concerning his historical 
reading and history. But now he began to mingle more 
intimate matters with these things and occasionally he 
would tell her about his mother, what a remarkable 
woman she was and how much she had meant to him 
and how close and sympathetic their relations were. For 
that close kinship between them, rooted in their com- 
mon love of beauty, which extended back almost to his 
earliest remembrance, had grown with the years until 
now, as he came to manhood, she recognized within her 
own heart that he was the dearest to her of all her 
children. He had told her about Evaleena, how lovely 
the girl was and what good friends they were, and she 
had listened with eager interest and asked him many 
questions about her appearance and personality. 

So, as Benjy 's interest in Evaleena grew and he began 
to realize what it meant to him, he jumped to the con- 
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elusion that of course she would like to hear about his 
mother. It was some time before he noticed that she 
listened in cold silence and invariably turned the con- 
versation as quickly as possible to some widely different 
subject. **0f course," he said to himself, **she can't be 
as interested as I am until she knows mother, and then 
she'll love her as much as I do." 

But the passions that raged in Evaleena's heart, un- 
derneath her silent and cold exterior, whenever Benjy 
spoke of Mother Dixon in tender and enthusiastic terms 
were not those that transmute themselves into love. She 
began to detest the very word ** mother" on his lips 
and the fires of jealousy and hate flared up in her heart 
whenever he spoke of her with affection and appreciation 
or told with praise about anything she had said or done. 
Bitterly she said to herself, or felt chaotically, that '*that 
woman" had so much of Benjy 's heart there was none 
left for her — and she wanted it all, all ! And if it should 
turn to her, as it surely must because she loved him so 
much, then she would share it with no one ! 

But at last there came to her tormented breast the 
blessed surety of love returned. Benjy put a sheet of 
paper into her hand, with love in his eyes and the words, 
** Here's something I wrote last night and I'd like you 
to read it, if you will," as he left her at her door after 
walking with her and carrying her books from the 
campus. It was a poem, **To My Bose^Dark Evaleena," 
a creditable poem of its kind, gently lover-like and prais- 
ing her beauty, her grace and her sweet womanliness, 
but lacking the fire of a great passion. But Evaleena 
loved it and kissed the possessive **my" of its title while 
her heart sang with joy the refrain for which it had 
hungered, ** Benjy loves me, Benjy loves me!" 

On a warm day in early spring they took a long walk 
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away from the town, across fields and meadows and 
into a belt of woods. All about them birds were caroling 
their mating songs, early flowers dotted the ground, bud- 
ding leaves upon the trees clothed the forest in a fine 
green mist against which glowed here and there the 
orange cloud of a maple in bloom, and the soft, caressing, 
vital, inspiring breath of the spring was everywhere. 
Unconsciously they stayed their steps in the meager 
shade of the budding trees and instinctively they turned 
with eyes seeking each the other's face. 

Evaleena's beauty was radiant, dazzling, her olive skin 
flushed and glowing with the warm tints the long walk 
had given it, her eyes bright and lovely and tender with 
the happiness that sang in her heart, her lips soft and 
sweet and smiling. A wistful fondness softened her 
beauty and gave it a seductive appeal. Nor did his 
appearance have less attraction for her than did hers 
for him. For he was a personable young man and a girl 
in the mating-time of life might well look at him with 
appreciative eyes. Not quite so tall as his father and 
his brothers nor so stocky of build as Mark, his chest 
was deep, his shoulders were broad and square, his body 
slender and upright — the greyhound build so often seen 
among American men of native breeding indicative of 
the latent strength and endurance bequeathed by their 
pioneer forebears and of the nervous energy with which 
climate and civilization have endowed them. A square, 
firm jaw and chin, a mobile, sensitive mouth, a straight, 
thin nostriled nose, a clear, healthful looking skin, bright 
gray eyes, like his father's and his brother William's, 
and a broad, high forehead made a countenance that 
might mask the character and betoken the future of 
either a poet or a man of action. They were both very 
good to look at and so they found each other as they 
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gazed for a silent moment while their hearts beat quicker 
and their breath came fast. Then their eyes met and 
the flash of love passed between them. 

"Evaleena, you are so lovely! My rose! My dar- 
ling!" His voice choked with feeling and he held out 
his arms to her. At once she flew to his breast and was 
folded in his embrace. 

As he sat at his window that night musing fondly 
upon Evaleena while the high midnight moon flooded 
the earth with silver, suddenly there shot across his 
warm and tender thoughts, coming he knew not whence 
nor why, a question, a doubt, that brought him bolt up- 
right with the force pf an electric shock. **Do I love 
her?" he realized that he was asking himself. For a 
moment he was bewildered, and then his astounded fa- 
culties gathered themselves together and his heart re- 
sponded with indignation, "Of course I do! I love her 
dearly!" 

When June came, it was the June of 1876, Benjy 
received his degree from the University, which offered 
him also, and he accepted, a position upon its faculty 
as assistant professor of history. A little later he and 
Evaleena were married and went upon their wedding 
journey to the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, 
whither were flocking with eager eyes and proud hearts 
well-nigh all the people of the United States who could 
make the trip. In the late summer they returned to 
Bidwell and bought a pretty cottage on the bank of a 
deep, wooded ravine that opened out into a lovely, tree- 
lined valley v;hich in turn spread into a broad plain 
dotted with farmhouses and orchards and fields. A 
porch ran the length of the house on that side and upon 
it opened a door from the living-room and another from 
the room beyond which was to be the library and Benjy 's 
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study. He ranged his few books upon some shelves 
and looked at them gloatingly, in imagination seeing 
them multiply until they covered the walls to the ceiling 
and piled up on tables and the floor. 

"The view from these windows is so lovely," he said 
to Evaleena, * * that I think likely 1 11 have to pull down 
the shades when I want to work here in the daytime!" 
They went out on the porch and looked down into the 
leafy ravine and out over the spreading valley, all green 
and gold and soft, veiling haze, far-reaching miles upon 
miles, to the dim blue horizon. **How beautiful it is!" 
said Benjy half under his breath, his voice rich with 
feeling. 

**Tes, indeed," said Evaleena, but her tones were cold, 
for her eyes were upon his face and in her heart was 
resentment of the lovely scene because it was taking 
his gaze, his feeling, his admiration. 

To the Centennial Exposition went also William and 
Amy, taking with them their ten-year-old son Morris, 
and Emily and her husband, Dr. Walters. They met 
Benjy and Evaleena there and, all together, they made 
a busy and interested family party. William had al- 
ready begun to find in Benjy a companion after his 
own heart and they discussed. with each other the realiza- 
tion the Exposition was giving them of the unity, the 
greatness, the splendid future of the country and the 
many suggestions they discovered in it of new possibil- 
ities of development and they agreed that its influence 
upon the country would be so profound as to make that 
centennial year a notable one in its history. But when- 
ever William wanted to have a satisfactory talk with 
Benjy he asked Amy if she and Emily would take 
Evaleena upon some enterprise by themselves so that 
rshe would not hover around and call Benjy away at 
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the most interesting point in their discussion. Amy 
and Emily discussed their new sister-in-jaw with in- 
terest, for Benjy had sounded her praiseis to both of 
them, and they agreed that she was very lovely and that 
they were rather sorry for Benjy. 

When Benjy and Evaleena settled down in their 
home in Bidwell and the University opened for the fall 
term they had not yet been to Greenvale to visit Mother 
Dixon and Mark and Beulah. For Evaleena found one 
excuse after another to postpone the trip until it was 
so late that Benjy could not leave because of his duties 
in the University. He grieved over the delay, for he 
longed to see his mother and he knew how much she 
wanted to fold her arms about his wife and give her 
the kiss of welcome into his family, knew that she 
longed to see him and have some of their old-time talks 
together, rejoice with him over his success and his hap- 
piness and listen to his hopes of the future. And above 
all he wanted to show her his lovely wife and hear her 
words of admiration and approval. He imagined fondly 
and tenderly just how she would say, ** She's so pretty, 
Benjy!" He grieved all the more, when it became evi- 
dent they could not go before the University opened, 
because he knew that his mother was ailing with a 
serious malady and that she might not have many more 
months to live. 

But the more he fretted the more Evaleena determined 
in her secret heart that their visit should be still longer 
postponed. For to her Mother Dixon was still **that 
woman" who held securely Benjy 's deep and abiding^ 
filial love, and she wanted all of his heart. Since their 
marriage she had sensed the fact, with bitter humilia- 
tion, that Benjy loved her less profoundly, less passion- 
ately, less absorbingly, than she loved him and her heart 
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flamed with jealousy and resentment of whoever and 
whatever had any portion of his admiration and affec- 
tion, of which she could not get enough to satisfy her 
longing for equality in love. 

Mother Dixon proudly sent them, with a letter full 
of motherly love, the feather bed and pillows and outfit 
of linen and blankets, whose duplicate it had been her 
very great pleasure to give to each of her children as 
they married. Benjy knew how much of her heart was 
in the gift, how much she considered it less a gift than 
his right and he was deeply touched. But Evaleena 
found an excuse to pack it all away in their tiny garret 
until she thought he had forgotten it, when she gave 
it away. 

At the fall election of 1876 William Dixon was elected 
to Congress, carrying his district by an overwhelming 
majority. Nor was the size of the vote cast for him 
due wholly to the fact that the political sentiment of 
the district was strongly Republican and William 
staunchly of that faith. Like his father, his love for 
his country and his devotion to its interests were deep 
and intense but he felt very sure that his country's 
welfare was safe only under the rule of his own party, 
the party that had saved it from disruption and dem- 
ocratic government from disaster and under whose guid- 
ing hand it was forging forward to wealth and power 
and influence. His wide reading, which he and his wife 
steadily kept up together, had given breadth and tol- 
erance to his understanding of human nature in past 
ages and other countries and a viewpoint at once just 
and generous in his estimate of its achievement. But in 
his outlook upon the past and present of his own coun- 
try he was still a strong party man, seeing conditions, 
problems^ measures from a narrow and partisan point 
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of view. But the majority that sent him to Congress 
was not merely a party success, for he polled a much 
heavier vote, in proportion, than did the candidate for 
any other oflBce in the state, and one that greatly ex- 
ceeded the usual Republican success in his districft. The 
ballots that piled up for him so overwhelmingly were 
largely a personal tribute, a proof of the confidence in 
him and admiration for him of constituents who had 
come to have the utmost belief in his probity and his 
ability. 

A telegraph message from William at once bore the 
news to Mother Dixon of his trimphant success and the 
promise of an early visit. But when he and Amy ar- 
rived a few days later at the farm at Qreenvale, where 
she lived with Mark and Beulah, they found her seri- 
ously ill, her malady having taken a sudden and danger- 
ous turn. A telegram to Emily brought her flying at 
once to her mother's bedside and another to Benjy sent 
him, white-faced, to Evaleena. 

* 'You'll come too, won't you, dear?" he said to her 
with a little falter in his voice and his eyes distraught 
with the fear of what might happen to his mother, so 
dearly beloved. ** Mother has never seen you yet, you 
know. ' ' 

Evaleena bit her lip at his way of stating the fact and 
thought bitterly, * * He 's always putting her first. ' ' She 
began to find excuses — she had this and that to do, she 
had engagements for this week and next week, she was 
not feeling well; no, it wasn't possible for her to go. 

Benjy listened patiently until her final sentence. Then 
he stood up, looked at her squarely and said in a voice 
whose definitive note was reminiscent of Father Dixon: 
''You must go with me, Evaleena. Well start on the 
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next train. You must be ready.** And then lie left 
the room. 

Evaleena went, but her dark eyes were mutinous and 
somber and sullen clouds now and then shadowed the 
beauty of her countenance. They found Mother Dixon 
upon her deathbed, but for several days she lingered 
upon the very shore of the Unknown Beyond, while her 
children gathered about her and eagerly seized upon 
every faint hope, telling one another that this or that 
symptom was so much better than it was yesterday, that 
she was stronger than she had been, that there was 
was yet possibility of her recovery. But at last the 
end came and the doctor told them she could live no 
more than a few minutes. 

Benjy fell upon his knees beside her, seizing her hand 
and covering it with kisses, fondling it against his cheek 
while tears streamed down his face and sobs shook his 
body. The others stood or knelt at the bedside, weeping, 
but trying to restrain their sobs that they might catch 
her last word or wish and, if possible, comfort her 
passing. But Benjy 's grief was uncontrolled. Evaleena 
stood a little way behind him and apart from the others, 
her eyes not on the helpless figure on the bed that was 
saying farewell to life but on that of her heartbroken hus- 
band. Suddenly she bent over him and with her hands 
beneath his arms half urged, half lifted him to his feet, 
led him away and seated him beside her, his head upon 
her breast and her arm about him. Prom the bed came 
Mother Dixon's faint voice of inquiry. ** Benjy ?" it 
said, and again, ** Benjy T' Evaleena laid her hand 
across his ear that he might not hear and heed that last 
call and she lowered her head that no one might see 
the flash of triumph that lighted it. She had won at 
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last. She had kept her husband beside her even against 
his mother's last call. And now she would be forever 
dominant in his heart. 

They laid Mother Dixon to rest beside her husband, 
for whose successful and useful life she deserved equal 
credit with him. She had shared his toils and his sac- 
rifices; hand in hand with him she had helped to build 
their material prosperity; to their children had gone 
her equal bequest of upright soul and loving heart; she 
had had more than an equal share in their nurture and 
rearing in wholesomeness and righteousness ; and in their 
hearts would thrive, as long as life should last, a green 
and fragrant memory of her, a memory compact of love 
and gratitude and devotion. Because of her and her 
influence upon their characters and their lives and 
through them upon an ever widening circle, they came 
to know that a nation can not be better than its mothers. 

From the day of her death Benjy felt in his heart 
the searing touch of remorse. For, notwithstanding his 
wife's hand over his ear, he had heard that faint call 
and he knew that his mother had missed him and with 
her last breath had asked for her beloved son. And he 
had not gone. In his sensitive soul the knives of grief 
were doubly long and sharp and in many a lone hour 
they stabbed and turned and stabbed again while he 
tried to understand why he had not heeded her call; 
tried, human-like, to find some excuse for himself in 
which there would be ease for his self-accusation. He 
told himself that he was so benumbed by his grief that 
he did not realize that she wanted him until it was too 
late; that perhaps, after all, it was not he that she was 
asking for but that, in the fog of death, it was her hus- 
band who was vaguely in her thought. But underneath 
it aU he knew it was he that she wanted and that he 
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did not go on flying feet to her side because his wife 
was detaining him, knew that in a sudden flash he had 
understood why she held him thus and that he could not 
bear at that dread moment to pierce her heart by turn- 
ing from her to his mother. And in the lone watches 
of self -accusation and remorse his heart cried out, ''Oh, 
mother, mother, you know now, don't you, and you 
understand!" 

Evaleena won, but in winning she lost all that had 
been hers. Down in the depths of Benjy's heart there 
came into life a sort of horror of her soul, although in 
horror of himself for feeling it he tried to crush it out 
of his consciousness and in his struggle found presently 
that his love for his wife was dead. And his regret for 
this, his sympathy and tenderness for her led hun to 
try to make amends to her in other ways, to be always 
so kind and gentle that she would not know how cold 
was his heart. His effort led him to make many and 
great sacrifices as the years went by and shaped his life 
to issues different from those it might have had« 



CHAPTER XI 

VARIED FOBTUKKS 

IT was twenty-five years since Amy Miller came 
walking under the blossoming peach trees of that 
** orchard eighty" that had caused so bitter a quarrel 
between her father and Benjamin Dixon, wearing a 
calico dress (that she had made herself out of two old 
ones) , a hoopskirt and a sunbonnet and carrying a dozen 
eggs to trade with a neighbor for a pound of butter — 
came walking under the pink clouds of bloom and 
stepped out into love and life and the great world. 

Twenty-five years, and on a day in March of 1890 
she came walking beside her husband down the steps of 
their home in Washington, wearing a dress of brown 
cloth whose straight, ample skirt, tight postillion basque 
and close, puflfed sleeves were of modish cut and ele- 
gant appearance. A brown toque partly covered her 
fair hair in which only a few silver threads bespoke 
the passing years. Her figure was still slender almost 
to girlishness and her countenance revealed the serious 
quality that was the dominant trait of her girlhood, but 
a happy and successful life, overflowing with interest, 
had matured and brightened and diversified her charac- 
ter and transformed the shy simplicity of girlhood into 
the gracious simplicity of a fine, sweet nature. 

William Dixpn's brown hair and mustache were well 
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sprinkled with gray and the lines with which life sculp- 
tures the human countenance into the image of the 
spirit within told the story of busy years whose thought 
and effort had sought the welfare of his f ellowmen, the 
good of his country, the bettering of life, the develop- 
ment of his intellect, the realizing of ideals. He was 
in the prime of life, with health and strength, vigor 
and energy at their highest, the look of distinction upon 
face and figure emphasized by the slight limp, remi- 
niscent of Gettysburg, that still marked his walk. For 
fourteen years his district had sent him to CongresB, 
term after term without a defeat. 

As they left their home, a comfortable-looking, three- 
story brick house with a little square of grass and trees 
and shrubs in front, she gave him a letter she had just 
received from Benjy, for his reading in some moment 
of leisure. ** Benjy says,*' she told him, "that the Uni- 
versity has made him head of the Department of His- 
tory and has given him the chair of Philosophy of His- 
tory. And he says — can't you imagine his dear, whim- 
sical smile as he wrote it? — ^'of course, as the farmer 
said of the giraffe, there ain't no such animal, but 111 
have to wave its alleged skin before my students^ just 
the same.' Oh, yes, and he sent us a poem he wants 
us to read and criticize for him before he sends it to 
a magazine." 

*'I wish Benjy would do more writing," William 
commented. ''Seven or eight years ago the magazines 
were all glad to get anything from him, whether it was 
a poem or a short story or a Western sketch, and every- 
body who appreciates good literature had found out 
that Ihey could be sure of fine English and sound think- 
ing and exquisite imagination in anything over the sig- 
nature of Benjamin Dixon, 3rd. But for the last five 
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years he has written very little. This poem is the first 
thing he's done in fully two years. He's making a 
great mistake, I think." 

''I've guessed," Amy replied, **that it's because 
Evaleena doesn't like to be left alone so much. Of 
course, if he writes in addition to his University work it 
means that he has to spend most of his time at home 
in his study and he is so thoughtful of her happiness 
that I think he's ^ven it up for her sake." 

**And she would let him do it!" exclaimed William. 
*'What a tragedy!" 

''Their whole marriage is a tragedy," his wife re- 
sponded, ** although everybody thinks they are a most 
lover-like couple and just devoted to each other. Well, 
of course Evaleena is devoted to Benjy. She always 
has adored the very ground he walks on. And poor 
Benjy tries his best to love her as much as she does him 
— or at least make her think so." 

* ' Does he succeed ? ' ' 

Amy considered the matter. **Well, he makes other 
people think so, anyway. But Evaleena — ^I doubt, Will, 
if any woman who loves very much could be fooled that 
way. No, Evaleena must feel the truth. And there's 
an unhappy look in her eyes so much of the time. " 

''And so Benjy gives up all this splendid writing he 
has it in him to do — ^he has genius. Amy — ^to try to 
make her happy when she's bound to be unhappy any- 
way! Why, it's a farce, a bitter kind of farce, as wdl 
as a tragedy!" 

He halted a moment as he arranged some papers from 
his breast pocket which he had taken out preparatory 
to finding a place for Benjy 's letter and as he turned 
them over his eyes fell upon a folded sheet of memo- 
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randa. Instantly his thoughts turned in another di- 
rection. 

**By the way, Amy!" he exclaimed. ** You'd never 
guess whom I saw last night! And I'd almost for- 
gotten to tell you. Steve Miller!" 

Steve Miller!" wondered Amy in blank amazement. 

Why, we haven't seen him, or heard of him, since — 
since father died — ^twenty-four years ago, when he wrote 
me, and his lawyer sent me the money for the farm! 
What did he want of you, Will? I'd like to see him 
again!" 

**I've heard of him — ^that is, IVe heard of a man 
named S. S. Miller who is mixed up in some rather big 
enterprises — packing houses and railroads — ^in Omaha 
and Chicago, but I never guessed it was your cousin 
until Stillman introduced him to me in the cloak room 
last night. He's interested in the tariff bill we are 
considering. I stopped only a moment, but I'm to have 
a talk with him to-day; Would you really like to see 
him?" 

**Yes, indeed! I've never felt quite right about his 
giving me all the money for the farm, you know, and 
this would be a good chance to straighten the matter 
out. And I'd like to see him again anyway." 

William smiled. **I don't imagine that money would 
mean anything to him now, for they say he's several 
times a millionaire already and is rapidly piling up 
more." 

** Steve a millionaire!" she marveled. **It sounds 
like a fairy tale ! For he had so little idea of the value 
of money and he didn't seem to care much for it." 

They had stopped on a street comer where their wajns 
diverged and William summoned a cab to take him to 
the Capitol. ^'I'm to see him to-day and if you 11 come 
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np about two o'clock he and I will be through with 
business and we'll aU have lunch together. Can you 
come?" 

Amy hesitated. ''There's Morris," she said. '*He 
goes back to New York to-morrow, you know, and I 
wanted — ^but that's all right, too, for he's to have lunch 
with the Stillmans to-day. Yes, 1 11 be there. ' ' 

William turned, his hand on the cab door, a frown 
on his face. **Is Morris really in earnest, Amy, in this 
frantic pursuit he's making of Stillman's daughter?" 

"He seems to be very much in love with her," said 
Amy diplomatically. 

"Well, I wish she were a different kind of girl. With 
the career that he can look forward to she won't make 
the best kind of a wife for him." 

"But, you know, he's balking about that career," she 
reminded him. 

"Ill have a talk with him before he goes back," her 
husband promised as he drove away. 

As Mrs. Dixon passed on down the street, which bor- 
dered one of Washington's many little parks, she saw 
her son approaching and noted his frowning counte- 
nance. A glance at the other side of the park revealed 
its cause and she smiled, but with a wistfulness that 
betrayed her sympathy. For a pretty girl was walk- 
ing there with a tall man of elegant appearance. She 
was directly in front of Morris before he saw her. 

"Never mind, Morris!" she said with gentle raillery, 
while her countenance showed her understanding of his 
mood. "You'll have her all to yourself at luncheon, 
you know ! ' ' 

' * No, I can 't ! Because her mother will be there and 
Mrs. Stillman doesn't like me." 

"Does Marian?" she questioned, her eyes on his face, 
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and noted the light that suddenly transformed it from 
a saUen to an eager, happy expression. 

**I believe she does, mother!" he exclaimed. 

* ' Then don 't worry about it if she does let Count de 
Portellane pay her some attention now and then," she 
counseled as she turned toward a seat in the park. 
"Come, let's sit down here for a few minutes — ^you 
kave time, haven 't you ! ' ' 

As they walked across the grass Amy had again the 
feeling of physical smallness of which she was often con- 
scious of late in the company of her son. She was 
slight of figure, but she had never felt little beside her 
husband. He was tall and broad-shouldered and erect, 
with a military trimness of form that he had not lost 
even yet, a quarter century after his days of soldier- 
ing, but with him she seemed to herself to be an equal 
comrade. But with Morris she had come to have an 
annoying sense of insignificance which she told herself 
she must not permit because it was silly and because it 
might unconsciously influence her attitude toward him. 

She looked at him now from the corner of her eye 
while the wondering thought went through her mind, 
"Can this big man really be my little son?" And with 
it came a stab of regret for the days when she cuddled 
him in her arms and filled so large a part of his small 
world. Her gaze rested upon him a moment in silence 
as she tried to feel him comprehensively, tiny baby and 
little boy and growing lad and big man all in one, and 
that one there before her. A little taller than his 
father, he had his grandfather's more burly build and 
in figure looked not unlike him. He had also the good, 
roomy head of all the Dixons with its high, square 
brow above heavy eyebrows and large, brilliant gray 
eyes. 
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Amy 'is imagination was never either very qnick or 
vivid and it did not help her much now, but her dear 
good sense and her mother love came to her aid and sud- 
denly she wished for walls around them that she might 
throw her arms about him and press 'kim to her breast 
and persuade him to open all his heart to her. She 
took his hand and held it fondly. * * Morris, dear boy, ' ' 
she said, **why do you feel so unwilling to go on with 
your work in the law, as your father wants you to dot" 

He smiled grouchily and his eyes were moody, but 
he pressed her hand. ''My mind hasn't changed since 
last night, mother, and it isn't likely to. I told you then 
that I hate it, and I hate it more every day." 

**I know, Morris, dear, but we didn't really go into 
it last night. Have you thought what it will mean to 
your father for you to give it all up?" 

''I don't see what difference it makes to father. It 
isn't his life that's in question. It's mine." 

Did Amy's mind go back to that scene twenty-five 
years before in the front yard of the Dixon farmhouse 
when William Dixon and his father struggled over the 
same age-old question? If it did she cast the memory 
resolutely out of her thought, for she would be wholly 
loyal to William as long as she was pleading his cause. 
If later her sense of her son's rights should lead her 
to espouse his side of the controversy it would be time 
enough to recall their own youth. 

** That's true. But have you tried to look at the 
matter from his point of view? He feels so strongly 
that men of education, training, upright character and 
broad views ought to go into the service of the country 
and help to guide its progress that ever since you were 
a little boy he has hoped you would follow in his foot- 
steps. We have tried to fit you for a useful life, for 
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yonr father wanted yon to have all the things that he 
couldn't have — ^he had to educate himself by reading 
in the evenings and at odd moments, you know — and so 
we've done all for you that we could. You did well 
in Harvard, we were proud of the record you made 
there, and in the law school you've shown that your 
brains are as good as anybody's. And now your father 
has got you this position in a big, important, New York 
law firm where you can work up to partnership in the 
firm in a few years. Then you will gain experience 
in the law, which he thinks is desirable in public life, 
— he often wishes he had had more of it — and knowl- 
edge of men and affairs and then you can step into the 
public service with the best possible equipment. And 
nothing could give him more satisfaction than to know 
that his son was preparing to take up public life and 
the service of the country." 

The young man smiled satirically. **That is, he is 
ambitious to found another Adams family in the United 
States." 

** Don't put it that way, Morris. It isn't fair to him. 
His ambition is for his son to be more useful and bene- 
ficial in the life and progress of the country than he 
has been." 

** Having sacrificed his own life to the country he 
wants to sacrifice mine, too!" 

** Morris, my son! Do you call it sacrifice?" 

** Perhaps it wasn't for him, because it was the thing 
he wanted to do, but you can't deny that father would 
undoubtedly have made much more money if he had 
worked for himself instead of for his country." 

**I hope you don't intend to make money your stand- 
ard of success." 

** You've got to Lave it in these days if you want to 
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amount to anything. But the point is, mother, that 
his kind of achievement and success does not appeal to 
me at all. I don't want to do that kind of thing. I'm 
sick of that stuffy old law office and I want to get out 
where men are doing real things, building railroads and 
cities and starting big businesses — and that kind of 
thing. I know that sounds silly, now, for a man in my 
position, but if I once get into it you'll see what I'll 
do!" 

He turned to his mother with a sudden movement 
and bent a searching look upon her face. *'You're on 
my side, really, aren't you, mother? You've just been 
talking like this because you promised father you would. 
But you really think I ought to choose my own career, 
now don't youf" 

Her blue eyes fell under his gaze and a flush rose 
in her cheeks. He laughed gently and took her fault- 
lessly gloved hand into both of his. **I knew it all the 
time ! You're too sensible to take any other view. And 
you're going to help me work this thing out with father, 
aren't you, mother, dear! I appreciate all he, and you, 
have done for me and I'm properly flattered by his 
glowing vision of my future. I don't want to hurt his 
feelings by bucking too hard against his plans — unless 
I have to. I do want to have his full agreement before 
I make any change. Will you help me?" 

** Before I make any promise, Morris, you must have 
a talk with him." 

**I want it settled before I go back to New York to- 
morrow. It was partly what I came over here for.'* 

''And he is so very busy now with the long sessions 
the House is holding and the meetings and hearings of 
the Ways and Means Committee, which is preparing a 
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new tariflf bill. Will you go with us to the Congres- 
sional reception at the White House to-night t" 

**Yes — ^Marian will be there." 

**We can all three get together in a quiet place in the 
conservatory — I know just the comer for it — ^and talk 
it over. I must go now," she went on as they strolled 
back to the street, **for I have several things to do and 
I must go up to the Capitol to meet your father at two 
o'clock and see a second cousin of mine, Stephen Miller, 
whom I haven't known a thing about for twenty-five 
years, though we grew up together." 

At her mention of the name Morris showed interest. 
**You don't perhaps mean S. S. Miller?" he asked. 

**Yes, your father tells me he's the same man, though 
I didn't know it." 

**And he's your cousin! Why, mother, he's doing 
some wonderful things, just the kind I want to get a 
hand in! I'd like to know him!" 

**I11 arrange it, if I can, so you can meet him before 
you leave to-morrow, Morris. 6ood-by, dear boy, and 
I hope Count de Portellane won't camp on the Stillman 
steps while you're having lunch!" 

She smiled at him in gentle raillery, but his return 
smile, as he lifted his hat and turned away, was with 
his lips only and his eyes flamed as he replied, '*I11 go 
out and knock him off if he does!" 

As Amy Dixon went to meet her husband her thoughts 
leaped back to the Illinois farm and the boy who had 
been the companion and almost brother of her girlhood 
for ten years and she wondered what he would be like 
now. In those long-ago days, until he wanted to marry 
her and the ugly developments of that last day by the 
front gate of the Dixon home, she had been as fond of 
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him as if he had been her brother and now the memories 
came crowding back to her of his kindness of heart, his 
good-natured indulgence of her wishes, his desire, which 
he usually found the means of gratifying, to have some- 
thing of interest going on — a resourceful faculty which 
had added much to her enjoyment of life during her 
youthful days. As she fondly dwelt upon all these the 
other things faded into the background and when she 
saw him there sprang up in her heart again the old 
pleasure with which she had been wont to welcome his 
return to the house after a trip to Scott City or a half 
day in the field. 

He met her with an affectionate handclasp and a cor- 
dial, **Well, Amy, it surely is good for sore eyes to see 
you again!" 

Her glance made quick appraisal of his appearance. 
The tall, broad-shouldered and somewhat ungainly youth 
of her recollection had become a large, well-built man, 
inclining to portliness, with a ruddy face and the look 
of one who enjoys the material pleasures of life. His 
semblance was that of a highly prosperous business man 
and she noted in his manner a certain impressiveness, 
as of one accustomed to deal easily with men and affairs, 
to dominate obstacles and to win his way, — the impres- 
siveness that has its source in the conscious possession 
and the constant use of power. His blue eyes were 
keen and clear and plainly spoke his approval and ad- 
miration as he looked at her. She was aware, as the 
talk went on, of the old personal charm that had been 
one of his characteristics as a boy and she said to her- 
self presently that he had developed a magnetic per- 
sonality and could doubtless sway people who did not 
stand firmly on their own feet. But his countenance, 
compared with her husband's, lacked distinction, she 
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thought, and revealed a man of more common mold and 
coarser fiber. 

'*It's mighty good of you and Billy," Stephen was 
saying, **to let bygones be bygones and treat me just 
as if I hadn't been so doggoned mean the last time I 
saw you both." 

**0h, the day Will came home from the war and we 
were married ! No, Steve, you didn't show up very well 
that day, did you! But that's too long ago to bother 
about now, and we are glad to see you again. What did 
possess you that day to make you act as you did?" 

** As I remember it, I needed a licking and Billy or his 
father ought to have given it to me. I liked to succeed 
with what I 'd planned to do in those days just as well 
as I do now and I hadn't learned yet when to stop push- 
ing a thing. And I liked to have things happen, no 
matter what, so there was some excitement. Tell me 
about Emily. Is she married? Where does she live?" 

"Yes, she married a young physician and they went 
back to Scott City to live. A new railroad has lately 
gone through there, right through our old place and the 
Dixon farm, and a town has grown up on that orchard 
eighty that made so much trouble in our youth. They 
moved there and bought some of the land where the 
peach orchard was and have made their home there 
ever since. They have a house full of children, four 
girls and two boys, and Emily has had a very happy 
life. She is a fine woman! Why didn't you follow 
her, Steve, after everything settled down, and make 
love to her in earnest?" 

"Well, to tell the truth, Amy, I did think of it some- 
times, but there always seemed to be so many pretty 
girls wherever I went- " 

"Yes, I know!" Amy broke in, laughing. "You'd 
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flirted with all the pretty girls in our whole neighbor- 
hood until you didn't dare face any of them again I 
And I suppose you kept it up wherever you went ? Have 
you ever been content to take just one pretty girl and 
settle down to married life?" 

'*0h, yes, I've got the best wife in the world and we 
have a son, David, who's twenty years old now." 

**How I would like to meet your wife!" Amy ex- 
claimed. ** The woman who could win and hold Stephen 
Miller's susceptible heart must be a wonder! Is sho 
here with you?" 

''She's coming this afternoon, and to-morrow we're 
going on to St. Louis together." 

''Will, I wonder if you could arrange for them to 
go to the reception at the White House to-night I 
Would you like and do you think she would like to go, 
Steve?" 

"Very much, both of us. But isn't it just for mem- 
bers of Congress?" 

'*The lines are not closely drawn," said William, "and 
it is easy to make the arrangement if you want to go. 
You'll see plenty of people there who are not members 
of either House, nor relatives of members. I'll fix it 
up for you." 

"Our son, Morris, who is four years older than 
yours," said Amy, "wants to meet you, Steve. He 
knows about the big things you have been doing and he 
is very much interested. Hell be there to-night. 
Where did you find your wife, Steve, and how did you 
get into these big affairs you are interested in?" 

"Well, when I left Scott City I went to Omaha and 
got into the meat-packing business. I was married 
there. The firm I was with shot right along and I 
made money from the start. After a while I was taken 
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into the firm and we spread ont a little, established 
other branches, took np some other interests, went into 
banking and railroading and — oh, one thing opened the 
way for another, you know/' 

**And you've been successful with everything you've 
tried, and are just piling up the dollars by the mil- 
lion!" 

Miller smiled his satisfaction. ''Oh, I've only accu- 
mulated one or two millions as yet But I've got things 
going good now, and after this it will be like rolling a 
snowball." 

''You're going to be tremendously rich, aren't you I 
Think of it, a multi-millionaire!" 

"I don't see how I can help it» Amy, unless I'm a 
bigger fool than I think I am." 

* * I 'm glad you 're so successful, Stephen. Well never 
be rich, because we don't care about it — ^we wouldn't 
know what to do with so much money if we had it, 
would we, Will, — and because Will doesn't have time 
to make money. Oh, we have plenty, of course, for peo- 
ple who live modestly." 

"BUly helps make the laws that open the way for 
the rest of us. He gets the glory, we get the money." 

**Hi8 district has sent him back to Congress every 
term ever since he was first elected in 76," said Amy 
proudly. *'He's never been defeated." 

**But I came near it once," William added, with a 
laugh. **Amy and I scraped enough money together 
one summer to take a trip to Europe and my constitu- 
ents resented it so much that they cut down my majority 
at the next election until I barely pulled through. My 
opponent told them the United States wasn't good 
enough for me any more and described how I'd been 
lolling around having a good time in London and Paris 
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and Switzerland while they were sweating in the har- 
vest fields. We had an exciting time that campaign, 
didn't we, Amy!" 

Before they separated Amy found an opportunity 
to bring up the matter of the money for her father's 
farm, which Stephen had sent her so long ago, for in 
her scrupulous conscience she had felt all these years 
that he had been unjust to himself and that the money 
really belonged to him. 

You shouldn't have done that, Steve," she said. 

Father gave the farm to you in his will and you ought 
to have kept the money for it. I've never felt right 
about your sending it to me, because father had willed 
it to you." 

Miller laughed, with a slow, chuckling amusement, 
and his blue eyes twinkled at her. **That was my first 
big deal," he told them, still chuckling, ''and, first and 
last, I got quite a lot of entertainment out of it. In 
the first place. 111 have to confess that I egged Uncle 
Sam on to make his will that way, just as I'd egged 
him on to quarrel about the orchard eighty. I had to 
be doing something, and life was so doggoned dull there 
on the farm, and it was duller than ever after you and 
the Dixons went away, so I just did any rattlebrained 
thing that came into my head. And it was mighty in- 
teresting to see what I could make Uncle Sam do if I 
tried. That was really why I did it, just to see if I 
could. I didn't care anything about the farm. After 
he died I wanted to see how you'd take it and so I told 
the lawyer to find out if you would contest the will and 
for a little while it gave some spice to life to figure out 
what my defense would be. But you wouldn't and so 
I jumped at the first chance to sell and got out of there. " 

He laughed his slow, chuckling laugh again and looked 
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at Amy with amusement evident all oyer his ruddy coun- 
tenance. "And you've been sitting up nights over it 
with that blessed conscience of yours ever since I Why, 
bless your heart, there wasn't anything else to do that 
was decent, but send all the money to you, after my 
machinations with your father. I'd had fun enough out 
of it to pay me well, and I cared more for the fun than I 
did for the money, a heap! Put your conscience to 
bed now. Amy ! ' ' 

Amy had listened with wide eyes and there was a 
trace of severity in her tone as she answered, with an 
emphatic nod, "Yes, Stev^ I shall 1" 



CHAPTER XII 

CROSSED WIRES 

EVEBY htunan being carries within his breast po- 
tential desires and impulses that under su£Scient 
outside pressure or incitement may break outy like 
crossed electric wires^ into sudden flame. The result 
may be only a brief flare that dies down again and leaves 
him and his surroundings and relations but little 
changed or it may be a conflagration in whose track re- 
mains almost nothing of what had been a definite char- 
acter, a settled life. 

To the onlookers such an outburst is often inexpli- 
cable, so flat is its contradiction of what they know of 
the individual's character. Sometimes he may be sur- 
prised himself by the sudden bubbling up, from those 
dark and hidden deeps of the human heart where run 
the black streams of the common heredity from a thou- 
sand generations of evil-doers, of greedy cravings and 
fierce impulses which he would have thought foreign to 
his nature. But they rise up within him and unless he 
is strong against their onslaught they bend him to their 
wilL 

More often the individual has consciously progressed 
toward the possibility of such an explosion by the mo- 
tive power of thoughts, feelings and desires that, con- 
fined within his own breast and known to him alone, 
have steadily carried him in that direction. Then, be- 
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cause he has known of the growth of these inner forces, 
the final outburst seems to him logical, inevitable. But 
to others, unaware of the developments that have been 
taking place within him, it is beyond explanation. 

Morris Dixon, making his way with his mother 
through the crowded rooms of the "White House, was 
fast approaching just such a point of crossed wires 
whose fiare-up would change his whole life and would 
influence through him, in unending succession, lives, 
events, history. The reserve, the dignity, the serious- 
ness that had come to him from both his parents had 
intensified, in this double heredity, into coldness of de- 
meanor and quiet self-command that gave little hint 
of the forces beneath. His mother and father were 
puzzled by his sudden revolt against the plans for his 
future which they had developed with so much love 
and hope and such confidence that, because his oppor- 
tunities were better, his success and his services would 
be greater than his father's; for hitherto his wishes 
and purposes had apparently harmonized with theirs. 
Mrs. Dixon wanted to find opportunity for a few min- 
utes of intimate conversation with him, to gain a clearer 
understanding of the mystery, before they should meet 
his father for the promised consultation on Morris's 
career. As they threaded their way toward the con- 
servatory she saw the elegant figure of Count de Por- 
tellane across the room and said to Morris: 

'* There's Count de Portellane over there. What is 
a member of the French Embassy staff doing at a Con- 
gressional reception, and how do you suppose he man- 
aged to get here!" 

She saw her son 's jaw stiffen and his eye flash. * ' Mrs. 
Stillman managed it for him, of course, and he's here 
because Marian is." 
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The same reason you are ! ' ' said his mother, smiling. 
Exactly! But I'm getting tired of being treated 
by Mrs. Stillman as if I was nobody — and by Marian, 
too, if that French monkey is around!" 

They found the conservatory almost deserted, as it 
was still early in the evening. **Down this way, Mor- 
ris," said Amy. ** There is a quiet little comer down 
here where we can sit and talk for a few minutes and 
your father will join us presently. He wants to see 
Mr. Stillman about something, and Steve Miller if he 
can find him. I think this is the place. Yes, right 
through here. Isn't it a charming spot?" 

It was well to one side of the corridor, a secluded 
nook not likely to be found by any one who did not 
know that it was there. Vines and blooming plants 
screened the two entrances, one at each end of a long 
space enclosed by palms, small and large, of many vari- 
eties, while palms drooped over and half concealed the 
seats placed here and there and flowering plants and 
vines threw dusky shadows and filled the air with 
fragrance. 

**I told your father to meet us here," said Amy as 
they chos$ a seat near one of the entrances. Then it 
occurred to her to try to find out how matters stood 
between Morris and Marian Stillman before she ap- 
proached the subject upon which she had purposed to 
talk with him. ** Marian is looking very lovely to-nig:ht, 
isn't she!" she said, with her gaze upon her son's face. 
It lighted up at once. 

''Isn't she beautiful! She's stunning in that dress 
and with her hair done that way!" 

His mother laughed. ''Why, Morris^ she always 
wears her hair that wajf and you've seen her in that 
gown before!" 
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His countenance darkened. ''She knows how I think 
she looks in it, and then she wears it and talks with 
de Portellane ! " 

** Maybe h^ likes her in it, too!'* 

**She promised me to-day she'd wear it to-night, be- 
cause I like it, and then she lets him hang around her 
and pretends she's having a better time than she could 
with me." 

**You must remember how much attraction there is 
— for some girls — ^in a title." 

''A title!" the young man exclaimed, disgpist in his 
tones. 

''Yes, a title, and the social position that goes with 
it. I think that would mean a good deal in Marian's 
eyes and I know it would in her mother's. If he is 
in earnest with Marian, and proposes to her, Mrs. Still- 
man will see to it that she marries him." 

Morris's head went down on his hands in bitter de- 
jection. "I can understand how she feels," he said 
after a moment. "I know how all that he could give 
her looks to her. And I have nothing to offer her, noth- 
ing at all — and he has everything." 

"If she loves you, and is worth having as a wife, will 
she care whether you have anything or not?" 

"Of course she will! All girls care! You know, 
mother, that things are different now. It didn't mat- 
ter when you and father were married. But those 
things count now, and nobody considers a fellow of 
much consequence unless he has at least a prospect of 
being able to command the wealth, the position, the 
luxuries, that everybody wants, that make life worth 
living. That's one of the reasons why I want to get 
out of that law ofSce. Ill never amount to anything 
as long as I stay there." 
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**But, Morris, an able lawyer makes money and is 
highly considered and when yon enter public life you 
can hold a commanding position — ^none higher or more 
respected." 

**That takes a lifetime, and I want Marian now. 
Father is fifty years old, and you and he have only money 
enough to live comfortably. I can't ask Marian to 
share a lifetime of economy and semi-poverty with me." 

Mrs. Dixon was inwardly shocked and disappointed 
to hear her son express views of life so material, so dif- 
ferent from what she had hoped would be inspired in 
him by the atmosphere of simple living and high think- 
ing, of intellectual interests and fine aspirations in 
which he had grown up. She sighed as she realized 
how the thought and feeling of the country had swept 
past the ideals of her own and her husband's youth 
and had centered themselves greedily upon winning 
wealth and luxury and material ease. But she knew 
it was of no use to try to influence his conception of 
life now, while he was under the sway of this absorbing 
love and had neither eyes nor ears for anything that 
would not aid in its realization. Her common sense and 
her knowledge of the human heart combined to assure 
her that it would hold him until life itself had taught 
him better. So she endeavored only to discover the 
causes of what seemed to her a revolution in his mind 
and soul. 

**Why have your ideas changed so suddenly, my 
son! Until within the last few days your father and 
I have supposed you were entirely satisfied with the 
career you were looking forward to." 

**I've never been especi^^lly enthusiastic about it — ^it 
never seemed to be just the thing 1 wanted. But I 
didn't know what I did want and so I went ahead 
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along the lines yon and father snggested. And any- 
way I knew that whatever I might do my college course 
and my law training would be good preparation. But 
when I went into that law firm last fall I began to 
discover I didn't like it. And in New York you see ao 
plainly what big things you can do, what power you 
can have, if you have mon^ to work with. I tell you, 
mother, money, with brains behind it, is the biggest 
power in the world.*' 

^'We used to think," said Amy gently, ^'that brains, 
ideas, rule the world. '^ 

^' Money,'' replied her son, with the oracular surety 
of youth, ''buys and sells brains and ideas as if they 
were com or wheat." 

Inwardly Amy gasped with consternation to hear her 
offspring uttering such thoughts with evident belief in 
what he said. But she desired enlightenment, not con- 
troversy, and so she replied: 

''There may be something to be said on both sides, 
Morris, but let's go back to you. You found after you 
went to New York that you didn't care about the law 
and public life. What thent" 

"I met a man who is working under James J. Hill 
on the railroad S3rstems he's building up in the North- 
west and he told me something about Hill's plans and 
ideas. Mother, it's wonderful I I knew at once that was 
the kind of thing I wanted to be part of — ^throwing out 
railroads into new country, developing it, bringing in 
settlers, turning land and water and mines that are 
idle and useless into wealth producers-^on't you see, 
mother, making the country, building the nation?" 

Amy looked at him in surprise. Not since his boy- 
hood days had she seen this quiet, reserved son of hers 
60 moved, so enthusiastic. He sat upright, his eyes 
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Bhining and his face illumined and strong. She was 
thrilled by his words^ almost as she had been thrilled 
by the vision his father had made them see, a quarter 
century before, and impulsively she put her hand into 
his. 

**I see, my boy, I understand," she said with loving 
i^ympathy. **And I'm glad it isn't all just Marian." 

* * It 's partly Marian, ' ' he confessed. * * I 'd been think- 
ing about it, and I saw already how much money there 
is in railroading and what big things can be done and 
' I knew I wanted to get into it. And when I was over 
here for the holidays, in December, I saw a good deal 
of Marian — and that settled the matter. I want to do 
it partly because I want to feel sure that I can give 
her, very soon, all the things a girl wants and ought 
to have, and I can't ask her to marry me unless I am 
sure of that. But whether she will marry me or not, it's 
what I want to do — and what I intend to do, too, mother, 
as soon as I can find or make an opening. But I wish 
you and father felt happier and better satisfied over it." 

The wistfulness of his tone as he spoke the last sen- 
tence, in contrast with the sharp decision of the words 
which preceded it, touched his mother's heart and her 
love and sympathy went out to him in a rush of feeling. 

"Oh, my dear boy," she exclaimed, "we won't oppose 
it — at any rate, I shall not, and I'll help you all I 
can, and I 'm sure your father will too, when he under- 
stands how you feel about it. Steve Miller, my cousin, 
is more or less interested in some railroad, I don't know 
where, and perhaps he can make an opening for you." 

"That would be fine, mother! I wouldn't ask for a 
better chancel I know where his railroad property is 
and what they're doing with it — ^not what they ought 
to, in my opinion. Mr. Stillman is interested in it, 
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too. But I don 't think he amounts to much. Shall we 
go back now ? Marian promised to meet me in the East 
Boom, and it's almost time for me to be there." 

They moved toward the entrance, and there met 
Stephen Miller and his wife. "Billy said we'd find 
you here, ' ' he explained after he had presented his wife 
and Amy her son, "and he asked us to keep you here 
a few minutes longer until he can join us." 

Behind Amy's polite and friendly glances at her cous- 
in's wife was the keenest curiosity as to what kind of 
woman he had chosen for his life companion. She had 
imagined, in her guesses and wonderings since she had 
met him in the afternoon, a woman of slender and deli- 
cate prettiness, daintily feminine, demure in her man- 
ner, but bright-eyed and of lively spirit. For she re- 
membered that girls of that type had had most attrac- 
tion for him in his youth and she argued that of course 
his liking for it would have grown stronger. But to 
her surprise she saw a woman of ample proportions, 
almost as large as Stephen himself, with a round, beam- 
ing face that in youth might have had the attraction 
of wholesomeness and fresh, clear skin. But whatever 
beauty Mrs. Miller might have been blessed with the 
passing years and prosperity had robbed her of, al- 
though her countenance was eloquent of good nature 
and an inspiring vital energy seemed to radiate from 
her whole being. Morris, with the tantalizing image 
in his mind of Marian looking up into the admiring 
eyes of his rival, as he had seen her a little while be* 
fore, at once excused himself and rushed away. 

"You knew Stephen when you were both young, 
didn't you, Mrs. Dixon f What a long time ago that 
was! But that fine son of yours must be a comfort. 
What a handsome boy he is I Does he resemble his 
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father? Isn't that nice! Now, there's our David — 
has Stephen told you about our sont Well, I wish he 
was more like his father. But he's just like me, all 
for a good time. Stephen, he's all for making money 
all the time, just piling it up. But David and I," and 
she laughed as she went on, "we're for spending it, just 
making it fly, all the time." She laughed again and 
the diamonds in her hair and around her neck flashed 
and twinkled into Amy's wondering eyes. **But that's 
fair, now, isn't it?" she continued, laughing genially, 
apparently in sheer good humor and enjoyment of the 
world and of life and the prosperity it had brought 
her. "You couldn't expect him to make it and spend 
it at the same time, now, could yout And somebody's 
got to spend it, or what's the use of anybody making 
it? Don't you think so, Mrs. Dixon t" 

"I don't know — perhaps you are right," Amy began 
cautiously, seeing that Mrs. Miller really expected an 
answer to her question this time. "I'm afraid I haven't 
thought much about it in just that way." 

* * Haven 't you, really ? Isn 't that funny ! But maybe 
it's because you haven't had much to spend. That 
makes a difference, sometimes. But come along! Let's 
all go and have some supper, while Stephen is here to 
take care of us." 

"Mr. Dixon is going to join us here, you remember, 
Sophy," her husband reminded her. 

"That's so, he said he would! Well, let's go and 
find him and take him along!" She rose, and the 
genial good humor of her face and manner impelled 
the others to forego any different purpose they had in 
mind and all three walked through the palm-enclosed 
place toward the other entrance from the corridor, while 
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Mrs. Miller rattled on and Amy listened in amazed 
amusement. 

"You know, Mrs. Dixon, I never give Stephen any 
spare time when he goes anywhere with me. Isn't that 
so, Stephen? I don't believe in letting a man sit around 
and do nothing. It's no use, and it just spoils him. 
And Stephen hasn't anything to do to-night but just 
take care of us. He isn't organizing a new company, or 
starting a bank, or buying a railroad, or building a 
factory, or anything like that, and so well keep him 
busy looking after us and seeing that we have a good 
time." Her easy laugh bubbled forth, but before any 
one else could speak, her monologue was going on, as 
they filed out through the vine-draped passage: ** Be- 
cause it isn't good for him to be idle. Isn't that so, 
Stephen? If American men were as idle as the men 
we saw over in Europe what would become of us women! 
Don't you think so, Mrs. Dixon t" 

As tiey strolled down the corridor, Mrs. Dixon saw 
that one of the couples they passed was Marian Stillman 
and Count de Portellane and, remembering that Morris 
had said he was to meet Marian at about that time, 
uneasiness crept into her heart. She had been surprised 
to see what angry jealousy of the Frenchman was flam- 
ing in the breast of her son, whom she had been accus- 
tomed to think so calm and self -controlled, and the eve- 
ning's developments were making her anxious. She 
noted that Marian was hanging upon her companion's 
words and that he bent over her as if fascinated. An- 
other backward glance as she turned a corner showed 
her that they had halted beside the flower>decked en- 
trance to the palm room out of which she and the Millers 
had just come. 
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** Let's see where this pretty little passage goes to!'* 
Marian exclaimed. **0h, isn't it lovely!" she went on 
as they came out under the palms and he found a seat 
for her. He was describing to her, in vivid phrases, 
speaking English with only a slight French accent, his 
home in France, and she was listening with such atten- 
tion that their appearance was that of a pair of lovers 
absorbed in each other. 

'*Yes," she said, with her fine, dark eyes upon his 
face, '*I can imagine how it looks! The lovely chateau, 
the beautiful grounds, the peaceful, wooded hills all 
about, and the river winding gently at the foot of that 
long green slope! Oh, it makes an exquisite pictuje!" 
She smiled at him with witching sweetness. 

He was evidently pleased with her appreciation and 
went on in enthusiastic tones while his countenance elo- 
quently expressed his admLation of hi§ auditor: '*You, 
mademoiselle, can understand how I love it so much! 
It is all so different from this country, where every- 
thing is so new, of a crudeness, unfinished. There it 
is all of a neatness, a finish, complete, and one has only 
to look and enjoy. Ah, how you would appreciate the 
beauty, the charm!" 

**Do you know," she replied as impressively as if she 
were imparting some momentous secret, '4t almost seems 
to me as if I had really seen it myself! For you have 
shown me the lovely pictures and told me so much about 
it and described it all so eloquently!" 

''Ah, I shall have the pleasure some day, shall I not, 
mademoiselle, ' ' he asked her, and his voice was soft and 
lover-like and had in it a little thrill of feeling that set 
up an answering thrill in her nerves, ''of showing my 
home to yout That would be so great pleasure! But 
now, mademoiselle, now, my home lacks something — 
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something that is most important! It is very beauti- 
ful, but/' he hesitated an instant, then went on, still 
more softly and impressively, **it is like a beautiful body 
without a soul ! For now there is no Countess de Por- 
tellane. Some day I hope to give it a soul, and then it 
will be truly beautiful ! ' ' 

Her eyes fell and she waited for him to go on with 
the words that, intuition told her, would presently fol- 
low. She was not quite sure that she wanted to hear 
them, but all her young girl's being was a-thrill with 
the romance, the excitement and the expectation of the 
moment. Then some one burst impetuously through 
the entrance that was almost facing them. She started 
violently and de Portellane sprang to his feet, scowling 
angrily as he saw that the intruder was Morris Dixon. 

Morris had hurried to the tryst he had made with 
Marian but had not found her. After searching through 
the crowd for a few minutes he happened upon Mrs. 
Stillman who told him — ^he thought with an air of half- 
concealed triumph that greatly nettled him — that 
Marian had just gone with the Count de Portellane and 
she did not know where they were. Thereupon the 
young man decided to go back to the conservatory where 
he supposed he would find his mother and the Millers, 
and perhaps by that time his father also, bring up the 
subject of his future, try to persuade his father as he 
had his mother and see if Stephen Miller would offer 
him an opening. In the vine-covered passage he hesi- 
tated a moment, seeing the lover-like attitude of the 
pair upon the seat, then the flickering' light showed him 
whqf it was and he strode forward with a countenance 
even blacker than that with which de Portellane faced 
him. The two glared at each other an instant without 
speaking and then Morris turned to the girl. 
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^^This is the time you promised me, Marian. Are 
you readyt'* 

*'Are you aware, Mr. Dixon/' de Portellane asked 
with a sneer in his voice, *'that you interrupt f If you 
can not see that you do, permit me to give you the in- 
formation." 

Morris did not even look at de Portellane, but kept 
his eyes upon Marian as he replied: ''Miss Stillman 
is aware, I believe, that she had promised thiii identical 
time to me. Shall we go, Marian ? ' * 

Marian rose, hesitating and agitated, uncertain what 
she should do. **You didn't come," she began. **I 
waited — ^you weren't there, Morris, and Count de Por- 
tellane asked me to come into the conservatory." 

**I went to where you had said you would be and 
looked everywhere for you and could not find you." 

''He had no difficulty in finding me," said Marian, 
recovering her self-possession and determining to put 
Morris in the wrong and make him, in the end, humbly 
beg her forgiveness. 

"Evidently not!" Morris conceded. "Perhaps you 
were more willing to be found by him!" 

"Morris!" Marian exclaimed in hurt tones. Then 
she went on indignantly, "You must excuse me from 
this half engagement we had made. Monsieur, will 
you take me to my mother!" 

With her hand upon his arm they swept past Morris, 
de Portellane* throwing him a look of vindictive triumph. 

Morris gazed after them a moment with blazing eyes, 
then, moved by youth's sheer need of doing something, 
turned and dashed out of the other entrance and made 
off down the corridor as if he were in the greatest hastie. 
He had gone but a few steps when he ran into Congress- 
man Stillman and Stephen Miller. 
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^^ Hullo, Morris!'' said Stillman, who cultivated a 
bluff and hearty manner of speech. He was in his third 
term in Congress where he represented a Chicago dis- 
trict. Before he entered Congress he had been in the 
banking business and he had recently been enlarging 
his banking interests and investing money in other en- 
terprises. His political opponents charged him with 
having used his political position and influence to add 
to his wealth by methods that, if they were not illegal, 
were at least shady. But his constituents continued to 
support him. * 'We're looking for your father," he 
went on, **but we can't find him anywhere. Have you 
any idea where he is?" 

**No, sir, I haven't. I wanted to see him myself, 
but have lost him in the crowd. I'll look for him, if 
you like, and bring him to you. Where can we find 
you?" 

* * Well, I suppose the only sure thing, ' ' said Stillman 
with a laugh, **is to stay right here until you come 
back." 

**I'll show you where to wait," said Morris, as he led 
them back along the corridor and pointed out the en- 
trance to the palm room. 

In the meantime Mrs. Dixon had found her husband 
and in a secluded comer of one of the crowded rooms, 
screened by banked palms and flowers, she told him what 
Morris had said to her about his dissatisfaction with his 
present plans and prospects and his desire to take up 
railroading. 

"Of course I won't urge the boy, Amy," William 
said, '4f his heart is set on this other thing, but it is a 
disappointment ! ' ' 

"I know it is, Will, but don't forget how wonderful 
this work is that he wants to do— creating so much 
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wealth and prosperity and making this country so rich 
and powerful ! ' ' 

**Yes, that's true. But there are plenty of men who 
can do that, and not nearly so many who have the brains 
and the conscience and the far-sightedness to guide the 
country's progress. I believe he will have all three 
and that after a while he would be able to give to our 
country the very best service and help to make it a 
strong and injQuential nation. You know I believe pro- 
foundly, Amy, that the United States has a mission in 
the world — to be a beacon light to all other nations 
and show them what democracy can do for a great peo- 
ple, that it can give them universal prosperity, educa- 
tion, justice, happiness. But, if that is to be, the right 
kind of men must make the laws and guide our develop- 
ment. It is a disappointment that Morris can't see 
this as I do." 

** Perhaps," Amy suggested, *'this work he wants to 
do will prove to be just another means of entering into 
what you would like him to do and be." 

** Maybe so," he replied. '*And anyway if this other 
thing calls him so strongly it is what he ought to do. 
We'll see if Miller or Stillman can make an opening 
for him. The boy would like to have it settled before 
he goes back to New York, I suppose. Shall we see if 
we can find Steve?" 

They stepped out from behind the screening palms 
and flowers and came face to face with Morris, who was 
gazing about with a puzzled air. He met them with 
a look of relief. ' * I 've searched for you, ' ' he told them, 
''until I began to think you must have gone home." 
He gave them his message and Amy, seeing Mrs. Miller 
on the other side of the room, suggested that they should 
all go back to the conservatory together. On the way 
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she told her husband about her anxiety concerning 
Morris and de Portellane, which had been increased by 
Morris's manner since he met them. For she noticed 
that he was unconsciously clenching and unclenching 
his fists while his eyes every now and then emitted an 
angry flash. ''We must keep him under watch as far 
as possible/' she said. 

They passed the entrance to a room in which Mrs. 
Dixon remembered there was a fine collection of orchids 
and having heard Mrs. Miller a little while before men- 
tion her admiration of that flower she suggested that 
they go in and look at them and afterward join the 
men in the palm room. 



CHAPTER Xm 

If OBBIB AND THSk TARIFF BILL 

S TILLMAN and Miller were absorbed in a compari- 
son of vie^m concerning certain schedules of the 
tariff bill upon which the House Committee of Ways 
and Means had begun to hold hearings. Upon products 
in which they were interested they wanted the tariff 
raised to as high a figure as they could get it and while 
they waited for Dixon they went again over the sev- 
eral features of the bill in which they were concerned 
and agreed ui)on the arguments which they would offer 
to William Dixon. Miller had not yet found opportu- 
nity for a satisfactory talk with Dixon and he wanted 
assurance as to how he would stand. 

''Is Dixon all right?" he asked. 

''Staunch as a rock/' replied Stillman with convic- 
tion. "He's as strong for protection for American in- 
dustry as McEinley himself. That's one of the reasons 
why he's on that Committee. But don't make any mis- 
take about Billy Dixon! He's one of the ablest men 
in Congress and there isn't an honester man in Wash- 
ington. Here he comes! Come on, Morris," he went 
on heartily as he saw the young man turning away as 
if to leave them. "We're just going to ask your father 
what his committee will do about protecting our indus- 
tries and if you're not interested in such things it's time 
you were." 

176 
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He laughed jovially and gave Morris a hearty slap of 
welcome upon' his shoulder. He liked the young man 
and his secret preference for a son-in-law was strongly 
in his. favor. But he considered this a matter to be left 
wholly in the hands of his wife and daughter and with 
one or two disapproving grumbles to his wife about 
**that Frenchman's*' attention to Marian he dropped it 
from his mind. "If they think they'd like to have a 
title in the family, it's all right," he said to himself, 
*'if they want to hustle for it." 

As Amy Dixon and Sophy Miller entered the orchid 
room they saw others moving about and admiring the 
flowers and presently in a quiet comer they came upon 
Mrs. Stillman and Marian, the former frowning and 
impatient and the latter looking nervous and disturbed. 
Marian was very attractive in a gown that matched 
her fair hair, a shade too dark to be golden, that was 
massed high on her head. Her large, dark eyes and 
dark brows emphasized the unflecked fairness and deli- 
cacy of her complexion and the lines of nose and chin 
gave piquancy to a face that, whatever its prettiness, 
yet lacked the subtle charm that tells of intelligence 
and fine spirit. But her smile was one of peculiar and 
witching sweetness and had turned the heads of most 
of the young men she knew. Mrs. Stillman looked an 
older and somewhat ravaged replica of her daughter 
and her appearance indicated not wholly successful ef- 
forts to disguise and conceal the trail of the years. Im- 
patience and petulance were evident in her expression 
as she greeted the two women. 

"Marian and I have come in here for a few minutes 
of quiet," she said, "but there seem to be so many 
people everywhere! Shall we go back now, dear?" 

"Don't take your lovely daughter back into those 
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rooms, Mrs. Stillman/' counseled Mrs. Miller in her 
heartiest manner, ''unless you are ready to have her 
kidnapped from under your very nose! From what 
I've seen to-night I'm sure there's a regular army of 
young men in there just waiting, each of them, for a 
good chance to carry her oflf." She laughed genially 
and her tongue hurried on: **And one of them is that 
handsome boy, Mrs. Dixon's son. Isn't it funny how 
our children always want to marry somebody we don't 
want them to! Isn't that so, Mrs. Dixon? I'm just 
dreading the day," but the laugh with which she said 
it belied her words, **when our David brings a wife 
home, for I know it will be somebody I can't bear the 
sight of. Marian seems to pick out good-looking young 
men, Mrs. Stillman, I'll say that for all her beaux. 
There's that fine-looking Frenchman, Count — ^what d'ye 
call him — ^Porterhouse? He's another. And they say 
Jhe has a lovely castle on the Nile, or somewhere. I 
flon't think I'd care much about castles myself." She 
trtppp^ long enough for another breezy laugh and rat- 
ified on. *'It would be nice, of course, to have one to 
look at and send photographs of to your friends, so 
they'd think you were living in kingly grandeur and 
sleeping in a diamond crown." Her own diamonds 
twinkled and flashed as she laughed again. ''But when 
it comes to living in one, from all I've heard, I'd rather 
camp out. Wouldn't you, Mrs. Dixon? You take my 
advice, Miss Marian, and when Count de Porterhouse 
proposes to you, ask him right oflE, before you say yes 
or no, whether he can give you a comfortable house to 
live in." 

''The pictures of his country house are very lovely," 
ventured Marian. 

"Yes, of course! But in my opinion warm rooms 
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and hot water faucets and porcelain bathtubs are much 
lovelier than landscapes and architecture! Don't you 
think 80, Mrs. Stillman?" 

Marian's mother was showing signs of impatience and 
Amy, guessing that she had brought her daughter here 
to find a quiet place for confidential talk, began to move 
away, saying, "We must move on, Mrs. Miller! I'm 
sure the men will be waiting for us." 

Mrs. Stillman was evidently annoyed and as the two 
women turned away she gave what she thought was a 
parting shot, winged with the haughtiness of superior 
social possibilities: ** Perhaps you don't approve of 
American girls marrying into the fiuropean nobility, 
Mrs. Miller?" 

But the good nature of Stephen's wife was proof 
against it and all it did was to give her an opportunity 
for her genial laugh, which bubbled forth as she stopped 
in their progress toward the door, turned a beaming 
face upon Mrs. Stillman and Marian and said, with 
jovial smiles and many little gestures with her hands: '^ 

J 'Oh, yes, I do — ^when they can't find anybody else! 
A title does sound nice, I'll admit, when it looks as if 
it was an heirloom. The Count de Porterhouse's title 
fits him like his uniform. Not a wrinkle in it ! And of 
course, if you want a title and haven't got one in the 
family, the only thing to do is to get one ready made. 
I always say," and she laughed again, apparently out 
of sheer good nature, ''if you really want a thing, buy 
it, no matter what it costs! Don't you say so, too, 
Mrs. Dixont" 

But Mrs. Dixon was already at the door and Mrs. 
Miller hurried on after her, although she heard Mrs. 
Stillman 's acid-voiced rejoinder : 

''A very good philosophy^ doubtless, Mrs. Mill( 
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for you. As for titles^ some of us do not have to buy 
them." 

Mrs. Stillman 's annoyed eyes followed them until they 
disappeared in the corridor, when she turned to her 
daughter with a sigh of relief. '* There, they've gone 
at last I I thought that tiresome woman would never 
leave! Now there's nobody near us and you can tell 
me all about it, darling." She drew Marian down to 
a seat beside her and put an arm affectionately around 
her waist. 

** There isn't much to tell," Marian began and 
stopped, embarrassed. 

**Tell me just what happened," her mother encour- 
aged. 

''He was telling me about his estate in France, and 
he said it is like a beautiful body without a soul, be- 
cause now there is no Countess de Portellane, but he 
hoped some day to give it a soul. It wasn't so much 
just the words, mother — ^it was the perfectly beautiful 
way he said it!" 

Mrs. Stillman frowned with preplexity. **Why 
didn't he go on," she asked, ''and really say what he 
certainly seemed to mean?" 

Marian showed signs of embarrassment again. 
*' There wasn't time for him to say anything more," 
she explained, inwardly hoping that her mother would 
not carry the investigation any farther. But Mrs. 
Stillman was bent on getting to the bottom of the mat- 
ter. 

"Why not?" she wanted to know. "You didn't stop 
him, did you?" 

"No, mother, of course not. But " she hesitated 

and then plunged forward into what she knew would 
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be to her mother a most unwelcome statement : ' ' Morris 
came in just then." 

'^Morris! How unfortunate!" Mrs. Stillman ex- 
claimed, pointed disapproval in her voice. ''What did 
he want?" 

Marian took refuge in a demure expression and the 
simple sentence, ''He wanted me." 

"Marian," said her mother with the emphasis of 
finality in her manner and tones, "you must stop en- 
couraging that boy. His father is as poor as a church 
mouse and he always will be — ^he doesn't seem to have 
any ambition. And Morris is nothing but a clerk in a 
law ofSce, with no prospects at all. Don't let him inter- 
fere again." 

Marian's eyes were brimming and her voice broke 
into a sob as she said, "I've been horrid to him to- 
night!" 

"Come, darling," her mother rejoined coaxingly, 
"you must get this schoolgirl nonsense out of your 
head. Morris is a nice boy and a good friend, but 
you must keep him in his place and not allow him to 
spoil your brilliant prospects." She stopped an in- 
stant, then went on impressively and with a little air 
of mystery, "I know what Count de Portellane's in- 
tentions are!" 

Marian looked up with instant interest. In the bot- 
tom of her heart she had never been wholly convinced 
of the seriousness of the Frenchman's attentions to her. 
But she enjoyed them, they gave her an enviable pres- 
tige among her girl friends and they were the best of 
means for teasing Morris. The present situation gave 
her so much pleasure that she would much prefer having 
it continue just as it was to any kind of settlement 
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'*What do you know, mother, dear?" she demanded. 
VHas he said anjrthing to you?" 

''He has intimated to your father and me," her 
mother told her importantly, ''that he would like to 
make you the Countess de Portellane!" 

"What did you tell him?" Marian asked breathlessly. 

"Your father told him that it depended on you, that 
he must first win your love, and we'd talk about mar- 
riage afterward. But I — well, I assured him that I 
thought there would be no difSeulty, because a man 
who knows how can always win a girl's heart. Think 
of it, Marian ! That wonderful estate and his beautiful 
home in Paris, and the title and all the family jewels, 
and the doors of society opening wide before you wher- 
ever you wanted to go! Oh, it would be wonderful, 
a most brilliant match!" Her eyes glowed eagerly and 
her countenance shone with enthusiasm. 

Marian gazed at Mrs. Stillman thoughtfully while 
her imagination opened before her mind's eye the daz- 
zling vista inspired by her mother's words. 

"It would be nice, wouldn't it!" she exclaimed. 
"The Countess de Portellane!" She sprang up and 
made her mother a curtsey, then went on as the brilliant 
vista showed more and more alluring colors: "Oh, it 
would be perfectly splendid and I'd love it all!" But 
her enthusiasm cooled suddenly as she remembered the 
only means by which all that splendor could be won. 
"Only — I'd have to marry him!" And her face broke 
into the sweet, girlish smile that was its crowning at- 
traction. 

"Of course, you silly child!" her mother chided, 
frowning with vexation. "That's what we are talk- 
ing about!" 
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''But I'm not right sure," Marian responded doubt- 
fully, *'that I want to do that!" 

Mrs. Stillman drew the girl close beside her and in 
affectionate tones, with a caressing arm about her waist, 
began to reassure her. **Ah, but you will, darling, if 
you think about it in the right way! Any girl ought 
to find it very easy to fall in love with such a fine 
figure of a man as Count de Portellane, even if he 
couldn't offer you such marvelous advantages. I de- 
pend upon you to carry it through." 

**If he wants to propose to me I suppose he will," 
Marian replied, reverting to woman's fundamental de- 
sire to be sought 

''It is your place to make him want to propose to 
you. That is a woman's privilege — and pleasure. 
When we leave here to-night, Marian, dear, I want you 
to be able to tell me that he has proposed and that you 
have accepted him. Now we must go back." Draw- 
ing her daughter's hand through her arm Mrs. Still- 
man led her away, counseling her as they stepped out 
into the corridor, "The Count will be looking for us, 
I am sure, and you must make an opportunity for him 
to bring you again out here into one of these lovely 
conservatory rooms, and then choose the quietest spot 
you can find. And remember, Marian, don't let that 
Dixon boy hang around you any more to-night!" 

When Amy Dixon and Stephen Miller's wife left the 
orchid room, with Mrs. Stillman 's last icy remark in 
their ears, Sophy Miller glanced back over her shoulder 
with a puzzled expression and then turned to Amy, 
her smiling face clouded a little: "She's vexed about 
something, isn't she? Did I say anything to make her 
look haughty?" 
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Amy smiled back reassuringly. ''Perhaps she thought 
you meant more by what you were saying than you 
really did." 

**Well, I suppose I've gone and done it again!" She 
heaved a deep sigh and looked dejected. ** Stephen says 
that every time I open my mouth I put my foot in it! 

**0h, not so bad as that, surely," Mrs. Dixon re- 
sponded sympathetically. 

**0h, it's really much worse! Usually it's both feet, 
up to my knees ! Once, in Chicago, we knew a very rich 
woman whose husband had just died and Stephen 
wanted her to invest the money he'd left her in one of 
his companies that he needed to get money for awfully 
bad just then. So we were being just as nice to her 
as ever we could and she had almost made up her mind 
to come in. Then one awfully hot day I forgot all about 
her heyfig a widow and I said to her, 'Of course your 
husband suffers terribly from the heat! Isn't it too 
bad you can';t make him comfortable!' She was the 
strictest kind of a Presbyterian and it made her so mad 
she wouldn't have anything more to do with us and 
she went right off and put all her money into a rival 
concern that Stephen was trying to smash. He wouldn't 
speak to me for a week!" 

Suddenly something flashed across her memory and 
she turned to Amy with an eager question: "There! 
Do you think I've offended Mrs. Stillman very much? 
I've just remembered Stephen told me to be very nice 
to her and careful what I said, because he's getting into 
some things with her husband." 

"It won't matter — she'll soon forget it," said Amy 
reassuringly. 

"Is her daughter going to marry the Porterhouse 
man?" 
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''He seems to be very much in love with her, and 
Mrs. Stillman wants her to marry him." 

**0f course she would," Mrs. Miller interjected. 
''She's that kind." 

'* Still — ^there's no telling, where a girl's heart is con- 
cerned," Amy continued. 

"Is there some one else, then?" 

"Yes — ^my son." 

They had reached the first entrance to the palm room 
and as they entered it they saw the men at the other 
end still talking earnestly together in a close group. 
Sophy Miller's interest was keen upon the romance she 
had just scented and she wanted to follow it up. 

"Does Marian love either of them?" she asked, as 
they sat down upon a palm-screened seat. 

"I think she cares more for Morris than she does 
for the Count. But she is young, and perhaps a bit 
frivolous, and likes pleasure and luxury and social po- 
sition, so it's possible that her head is a little turned 
by what her mother and every one tell her would be a 
brilliant match." 

Mrs. Miller nodded her head and her eyes twinkled. 
"Yes, I know how her mother would feel about it ! That 
woman is the biggest fool in Chicago — or Washington, 
either — and I reckon that's saying a good deal — about 
wanting to get to the top of the heap. Stillman is our 
Congressman and so we've known them for years. I 
sized her up a long time ago. If there's any fool no- 
tion she can put into Marian's head she'll do it! Do 
you want Morris to marry her?" 

Amy hesitated a moment, then smiled at her com- 
panion. "Does a mother ever see a girl that she really 
wants her son to marry? But it's a selfish mother who 
does not want him to follow his hearty if his choice is 
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even a moderately good one. Marian does seem a little 
more inclined to take a frivolous view of life than I 
could wish, for my son's wife, but that may be due 
mainly to her mother's influence and may not really be 
a part of her character." 

Again her companion's head nodded sagely as she 
interjected, **Yes, that's true. Marian has got more 
sense than her mother." 

**She has a sweet disposition," Amy went on. 
*'That bewitching smile of hers speaks truly about her 
character, in that respect. She's a dear girl and I'm 
fond of her, and I think she is of me, too, and if she 
cares enough for Morris to marry him without any in- 
ducement but himself I can give her a. warm welcome." 

''So you are sort of on the fence and waiting to see 
what happens?" 

Amy turned a distressed look upon her cousin's wife. 
"The anxious seat is where I am to-night!" she ex- 
claimed. 

There was quick sympathy in Mrs. Miller's inquiring 
face and Amy leaned toward her with a hand upon her 
arm, moved by an impulse toward farther confidence. 
She was b^inning to feel strongly drawn toward this 
woman of thoughtless, scatter-brained speech and easy 
laughter who at first had surprised and repelled and 
then amused her and she was getting a glimpse beneath 
these surface manifestations of shrewd common sense, 
a wholesome nature and a warm heart. ** There is the 
bitterest feeling," she went on anxiously, ''between 
Morris and Count de Portellane. Morris is usually so 
self-controlled — ^he represses all his feeling, so that 
most people think him cold, and to-night he's not him- 
self at all. He seems on fire inside, and almost beside 
himselfy because Marian is showing more favor to the 
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Count than she is to him. I've guessed there Ve been 
some words between them already. I 'm afraid of what 
may happen before he goes back to New York!" 

'*Why doesn't he jump in and capture the girl on 
the spot?" 

''He says he can't ask her to marry him until he has 
something to offer her that will at least be a prospect 
beside the things the Count really has. He says she 
ought to have, or be able to look forward to having, 
the wealth and luxury and position that he thinks ^e's 
justified in wanting. He's been educated for the law, 
but he says he'd have to wait half a lifetime before he 
could amount to anything in that. He wants to quit 
it and go into business — railroading especially. His 
head's full of it and of the things he believes could be 
done. He doesn't seem to think of anything else — 
except Marian!" 

Mrs. Miller pondered for a moment, abstractedly turn* 
ing the diamond bracelet on her plump wrist. ''I like 
Morris," she began. ''I had a talk with him a little 
while ago. He didn't talk much," she interrupted her- 
self with a laugh and a sentence of self-ridicule. 
"Stephen would say he didn't get a chance! But I 
sized him up! I know how he feels^ too!" She con- 
sidered again, her brow wrinkled in thought, then 
turned upon Amy a beaming smile. ''It's about time 
for Stephen to have a cosmic hunch!" she announced. 

' ' A what ? ' ' Amy exclaimed. 

"A cosmic hunch," she repeated. "It's the way he 
does most of his business. He just goes along and 
gathers up all the facts about a thing and doesn't make 
up his mind and presently he knows all at once what 
he's going to do. It just comes to him that's the thing 
to do and he goes ahead and does it" 
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Amy smiled as her memory flashed backward a quar- 
ter century and brought to her mind her cousin's boy- 
hood tendency to impulsive action. **He was always 
that way, more or less," she said, **but where did you 
get that name for it?" 

''A man he was doing some business with once got 
very impatient with him because Stephen didn't make 
up his mind about something, but just dawdled along, 
and then all at once, one day, as they were talking 
about something else, Stephen flashed at him his de- 
cision, and the man said, *Lord, Miller! Do you often 
have cosmic hunches strike you out of the blue like 
that?' And ever since that's what I've called his sud- 
den decisions. Stephen says," she laughed, **that he 
asked me to marry him on a cosmic hunch! But come 
on, let's go over tiiere and give him one now!" 

They started toward the group of men and she con- 
tinued: *' Anyway, it's time for me to put on my muz- 
de!" 

Amy looked at her with surprised inquiry and Sophy 
laughed as she explained: ** Stephen says I can say 
more fool things and do more mischief with them than 
anybody else he ever saw, but when I stop talking and 
fitart in to do things he doesn't know anybody who can 
be more useful. So I tell him he ought to muzzle me 
when he takes me out anyivhere." 

Miller and the two congressmen had been discussing 
the schedules of the tariff bill in which Stillman and 
Miller were especially interested and Dixon had been 
making inquiries of them, insisting upon a thorough 
presentation of the facts and conditions in each case 
before he would promise his support in the Ways and 
Means Committee for the high protective tariffs they 
wanted. He was in complete sympathy with the prin- 
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ciple, he told them, but each schedule must be deter- 
mined on its own merits. When finally they had con- 
vinced him and he had agreed to work for the results 
they desired, Miller began asking, as his wife and Mrs. 
Dixon approached, about the prospects of the bill. 

Morris was standing a little to one side and his mother 
went to him and put her hand through his arm with a 
reassuring glance into his face. She felt the muscles 
of his arm tense beneath her fingers and she saw that 
his brows were drawn together and his mouth shut in 
a grim line while his jaw — the determined Dixon jaw 
— was as set and stem as ever she had seen his father's 
or his grandfather's. 

**Now, then, Dixon," Miller was saying, *'tell us how 
the bill is getting on. Are you fellows on the Ways 
and Means Committee getting it into shape?" 

''We're working on it night and day and it won't 
take us long, now, to get it ready to report out to the 
House. And I can tell you that I think there's no 
doubt about its going through!" 

''That's right!" Stillman assented with enthusiasm. 
"We've got the new rules now and Tom Reed in the 
chair and the majority can pass anything it wants to!" 

"What will the Senate do?" Miller went on. 

"Oh, the Senate will talk a lot, as it always does," 
said Dixon, "but I can assure you that it will pass the 
bill, substantially as it gets it from the House, and the 
President will sign it." 

"Well, gentlemen," said Miller, with the air of final 
summing up, "of course you know how much is hang- 
ing on this bill. I and the companies I'm interested 
in are all waiting to make investments of millions of 
dollars as soon as we can be sure of it. And thousands 
of others are waiting in the same way." 
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^'You can go right ahead," William assured him, 
speaking with more enthusiasm than he was wont to 
show. ''You can go right ahead! We all know it's 
going to bring an era of wonderful prosperity that will 
make this country richer and more powerful than it 
has ever been before!" 

''That's right!" Stillman agreed and went on with 
gusto : "A business man who's got any gumption at all 
will be able to pick up money by the handful! Think 
of it! New railroads built, new resources opened up, 
new factories started, everything humming! Millions 
of acres of the richest land in the world! Millions of 
people that are easy buyers! Well grow and make 
everything our huge population wants! Everybody 
earning, everybody spending! Gentlemen, the twen- 
tieth century will see more big fortunes in this coun- 
try than there have been anywhere else in the world 
since money was first made!" 

They listened with approving and enthusiastic faces 
and as he ended Miller clapped him on the shoulder, 
exclaiming, "That's right! And I intend to be in on 
the deal!" 

" Me too ! " Stillman heartily assented. " I 'm through 
with Congress when I finish this term. Business for 
me after this! Dixon, you'd better quit, too, and come 
in with us!" 

William shook his head. ' ' No, I guess not. I 've got 
the Congress habit and I'm likely to keep it up, as 
long as they don't turn me down in my district." 

"Then," said Stillman, slapping him on the shoulder, 
"you're fixed for life, Billy! That is," and he turned 
to Mrs. Dixon with a grin, "as long as you don't mako 
another trip to Europe!" 

Dixon laughed. "That's all right now, or soon will 
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be, for my canstituents will soon be taking trips to 
Europe themselves. I haven't any time, or inclina- 
tion, for the money-making game myself, but this boy 
of mine," and he turned to Morris and laid an affec- 
tionate hand upon his shoulder, ''thinks he wants to 
go into business." 

Mrs. Miller was close beside her husband and before 
any one else could speak she had laid a hand on his arm 
and was saying in her usual cheerful and rather loud 
tones, ''Yes, Stephen, he's a young man who can trot in 
your kind of harness and you'd better nab him before 
anybody else gets a chance." 

He gave her a glance of inquiry and she nodded her 
head, saying in a lower voice, "I've sized him up and 
he's all right — enough energy to pump the ocean dry!" 

"What kind of businessf" Miller asked, turning to 
Morris. 

The young man brightened, straightened up and drew 
a deep breath, forgetting for the moment his heart's 
trouble in the hope that at last he would be able to real- 
ize his longings. ' ' Bailroading, ' ' he answered promptly. 
"It's what I mean to go into as soon as I can make a 
chance." Stephen Miller mentally noted that he did 
not say, "as soon as I can get a chance." "But I'm 
willing to go into anything that will give me a start in 
which I can work up and get into the transportation 
business afterward. But I want the railroading and 
I'll start in as an office boy if you'll give me a chance!" 

"What have you been doing so far!" 

"I went through Harvard and then I had a course 
in law and now I'm with a law firm in New York. But 
I don't like it and 111 never make good in it. When I 
ought to be looking up precedents and making out briefs 
I'm studying the increase of population somewhere and 
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the com yield or the wheat crop somewhere else, or 
working out how to make some branch railroad pay 
that I know doesn't, or how to link up two lines some- 
where else or how to develop some new section by get- 
ting more people there. Besides, I've begun to see 
already that the men who've got the money and are 
doing the big things hire the lawyers, and I'd rather do 
the hiring than be hired." 

Miller grinned and gave Morris a hearty clap. ** Right 
you are, young man ! You 're a boy after my own heart 
and I wish my David had some of your gumption! 
Your law training is so much to the good — ^knowledge 
of the law comes in handy in business. Yes, I think I 
can do something for you, if this tariff bill is sure to 
go through — it's going to mean a lot to the country's 
business." 

He glanced at Dixon, and William responded coldly, 
with emphasis on his first words, **As I told you just 
now, the bill will go through. You needn't worry about 
that." 

Miller turned again to Morris: **Now, there's that 
ramshackle line down in Arkansas that Stillman and I 
and some others are getting control of " 

**I know, sir!" Morris broke in eagerly. **I know 
about that! I've been watching! It's a rich country 
down there, and you can send it on through the Indian 
Territory and into Texas and develop the country as 
you go along " 

Miller put out a curbing hand and laughed as he said, 
** There, there, young man! Don't go too fast! You'll 
have to begin at the bottom, you know I ' ' 

**0f course," Morris assented, **but that need't hinder 
my thinking, I suppose f ' ' 
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* ' Do all the thinking you can ! I want men of that 
kind. But you'll have to work a while in the yards 
and take a turn in the offices with waybills and routing 
of cars and familiarize yourself with the business. But 
I want you to keep your eyes open and your mind busy 
and come to me with any ideas you get or results you've 
figured out." 

Mrs. Miller claimed her husband's attention. ''What 
about his pay, Stephen! You won't expect him to do 
all this on an ordinary workman's wages, will yout 

' * Oh, his salary will be all right ! 1 11 see to that. 

"Enough for him to marry on, if he wants tot" she 
insisted, and Morris gave her a look of gratitude to 
which she responded with a smile and a wink. 

''Sure! If he's modest about it and doesn't want 
too much." 

' ' Then it 's settled ? ' ' Morris asked anxiously. ' ' You '11 
take me on, Mr. Miller t" 

"Yes, indeed!" Stephen answered heartily. "Ill be 
in Chicago again next Monday and you come to my 
office any day next week and well have a talk and de- 
cide on just what you'll do first." 

Morris's countenance was transformed. It was radiant 
as he said to Stephen, "I can't tell you how grateful I 
am for the chance you're giving me and I promise that 
you won't be sorry for it! I'll make good!" 

His eyes sought the vine-draped exit and impulsively, 
his feet began to move in the same direction. "Excuse 
me, won't you, please, all of you," he said over his 
shoulder, "I've — ^I've got an engagement!" Their eyes 
followed him as he strode out, his head high and bis 
face shining. 

His aspect sent a new stab of anxiety to his mother's 
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heart. '*0h^ Will," she exclaimed in a low tone to her 
husband, **if he should meet de Portellane now!" 

Miller was chuckling. "Great boy, Dixon! If I give 
him more than half a show he'll be at the top of all 
my business before I know it, and offering me a place 
as a messenger!" 

William gave him a smile half proud, half wistful. 
The boy had given a good account of himself, his father 
was saying in his own heart, but with what a blow to 
that father's dearest hopes! "Stillman," he said, '*I'm 
a little afraid Morris is looking for trouble to-night and 
I wish you'd help me keep an eye on him." 

•*What's the rowt" 

''There seems to be some ill-feeling between him and 
Count de Portellane." 

''About Marian t" 

"I suppose so." 

"My God, Billy!" Stillman exclaimed, his eyes widen- 
ing with sudden anxiety and excitement. "We can't 
have an3rthing of that sort happen! • There 'd be no end 
of talk! And everybody would connect Marian with it! 
She mustn 't be mixed up in anything like that ! Come 
on, we'll make a search for them both and see that they 
don't come near each other again until Morris is headed 
for New York. And I'll send Marian home with her 
mother! Come on, Billy!" 

They hurried off and Mrs. Miller, looking after them, 
remarked casually, "They needn't be so excited about 
it. The first thing Morris will do will be to find a place 
where he can ask Marian the all-important question. 
He won't stop to pick any quarrels with anybody until 
he's done that. If she says yes that will end their 
quarrel and if she refuses him that will end it too. So 
let's go along and find Mrs. Stillman and keep her so 
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busy she can't butt in and spoil things until Morris has 
had his chance." 

Amy was reassured by her view of the situation. But 
neither of them took into account the dynamic possibili- 
ties of a girl's uncertain temper. 



CHAPTER XIV 

FACING THE FUTURE 

MARIAN STILLMAN decided as she came out with 
her mother from among the orchids that she would 
not allow Count de Portellane to propose to her, that 
evening, at least. Life was much too gay and happy 
and exciting just as it was for her to desire any change 
in its factors. She settled the matter in her own mind 
quite easily and simply as they walked down the cor- 
ridor: **If he proposes I'll have to accept him, and be 
engaged, and then married, and it's much more fun this 
way — for a while, anyway, and I shan't let him pro- 
pose, yet. ' ' 

But she did not find it an easy matter to outwit 
de Portellane 's eager desire for another tete-a-tete with 
her and at the same time to foil, without seeming to, her 
mother's purpose to make it possible. She had almost 
decided, as she saw that it could not be avoided much 
longer, that she would plead sudden illness and demand 
of her mother that they go home. Then she saw Morris 
Dixon coming straight toward her, with eager face and 
shining eyes, moving through the crowd as if no one 
else were there. She knew that danger lay in that di- 
rection too, but she said to herself, ''I can manage 
Morris easily enough!" and welcomed him with her 
sweetest smile. De Portellane was frowning at them only 
a few feet away, himself intent on reaching her side, 
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and beaten in the race by no more than a moment or 
two. Her mother might take desperate measures. So 
Marian with a quick movement dropped her fan and 
concealed it beneath her skirts. 

**0h, Morris," she exclaimed, **I've left my fan some- 
where — it must be in the conservatory. Let's go and 
get it ! Mother, Morris is going with me to get my fan — 
I must have left it in the conservatory." 

They were oflf before Mrs. Stillman could make a pro- 
test or devise an excuse to prevent Marian from leaving 
her, and so, like a good general, she made use of the 
present situation to prepare for later action. She smil- 
ingly told de Portellane, who looked at her angrily, as 
if he thought she ought to have prevented this sudden 
flight: ** They've just gone to get Marian's fan and are 
coming back at once. If they are away more than five 
minutes," and she laid her hand on his arm and spoke 
earnestly, with a meaning in her voice that he under- 
stood, **may I ask you to go after them and tell my 
daughter that I want to see her immediately t " 

The look of angry questioning cleared from his face 
and he smiled back with grateful understanding. * * With 
pleasure, ^adame! See, I will time myself," and he 
looked at his watch, **and in five minutes I will go !" 

It was growing late and the conservatory was almost 
deserted as Morris went marching down the corridor 
at so rapid a pace that Marian looked up, perplexed and 
amused, at his abstracted countenance. He was Youth, 
the Conqueror, he had won his way to the career he 
wanted, the girl of his heart had shown him favor and 
now he was taking her where he could ask her for her 
love and her life. He was walking above all the clouds 
of earth with his head in the air of the gods and for 
him at the moment there were no limits to his power 
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and his possibilities. Marian, with her hand on his arm, 
had to quicken her steps ahnost to a run to keep beside 
him as they rushed without speaking down the corridor. 
As they reached the farther entrance to the palm room 
and Morris turned abruptly into it she said petulently : 

**I didn't ask you to run a race with me, Morris!" 

'* Marian," he began, and his voice was so tense and 
thrilling with the love Uiat had been surging in his heart 
all the evening that she knew at once what was coming. 
'* Marian, you must know how I feel " 

'*No, I don't!" she interrupted. ''How should It" 
To herself she was saying, **0h, dear! I don't want him 
to propose — ^yet ! I mustn 't let him ! ' ' 

**But, Marian, darling, you know how I love you!'* 

* * How should I know 1 ' ' she answered coolly. * .* You 've 
never told me!" 

He was taken aback and the exalted, all-conquering 
mood of a few moments before began to be sicklied over 
with uncertainty. **I thought girls always knew!" he 
hazarded lamely, while he tried to collect his faculties 
and bring them down to earth. 

**You must think they are very wise!" she responded, 
aloof and a little disdainful. 

Instantly for him the winsomeness and allure of all 
girlhood were concentrated in the girl before him. **I 
think you are," he began impetuously, **oh, everything 
that's lovely and charming and sweet! Marian, you do 
know I love you!" 

She turned away and toyed with the flower of a bloom- 
ing plant beside her as she said perversely, ''I'm no 
cleverer than other girls!" 

"But I don't love other girls!" 

She turned rebuking eyes upon him. ''I didn't say 
you did!" 
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answer rushed out, all bis heart in his voice, '^ And 
I do love you, Marian!" 

The words stirred her deeply and her heart sprang 
toward him, but she would not let him see that she was 
moved. She must not, she said to herself, ''give him 
any encouragement." So she put a touch of sarcasm 
into her tone as she said: "Oh, I didn't know whether 
or not you were going to admit it!" 

"What do you meant" Morris demanded abruptly. 
"I've been telling you ever since we came in here hbw 
much I love you! Will you marry me, Marian?" 

It was Marian's turn to be taken aback by this sudden 
question, that she had determined she would prevent 
him from asking, and she took refuge in the time-honored 
pretense of her sex : ' * Oh, Morris ! You shouldn 't throw 
it at me so suddenly! You almost — ^really, you did — 
you almost knocked me over!" 

He was humbled and penitent and tried to take her 
hand as he said: "Forgive me, dear! I didn't mean to 
be 80 abrupt ! And I thought you must know all about 
how I feel and how much I want you to love me, because 
— I feel it so much! You will be my wife, won't you, 
Marian?" 

She would not let him touch her hand and turned 
away a little as she answered, hesitatingly, in a faint, 
small voice, ' * I — I — don 't know ! ' ' 

"Marian, darling," he rushed on, impetuously, "I've 
wanted to say all this to you for a long time, but I loved 
you so much that I wouldn 't ask anything of you until 
I had more to offer. But now, darling, I'm free at last 
to do what I want to do ! I've got the chance I've been 
looking for ! It 's a splendid chance, and I know what 
I can do with it!" 

Here was neutral ground, perfectly safe, and she felt 
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a genuine interest in his prospects. *'What are you 
going to do, Morris r* she asked eagerly. 

**I am going to help develop this country and have 
some of the wealth it will produce. The road has been 
blocked ahead of me and I've had to stand by and see 
that dawdling Frenchman pretend to make love to you 
and dangle his title before your eyes ! " 

Perhaps it was loyalty to an absent friend, perhaps 
it was instinctive recognition of a possible loophole of 
escape from immediate decision of the matter, perhaps 
it was both combined that led Marian to reply indig- 
nantly: ** Count de Portellane is my very good friend, 
and it is rude of you to speak that way about him to 
me!'' 

** Forgive me, dear! I didn't mean to oflfend you I 
But you can't imagine how I hate him! You — Marian 1 
— ^you — don't love him, do you?" 

**I didn't say so, did IV' 

**No, thank heaven, you didn't! But you haven't 
said yet that you love me, either ! Marian ! Do you love 
me? Will you marry me?" 

For a moment Marian could give no answer, thus 
brought face to face with his insistent demand, and she 
stood, silent, hastily searching her mind for some means 
of evasion. Her heart was pleading for him, but she 
would not listen to it, nor yet was she willing to send 
him away. Presently she said, without looking at him, 
** Don't you think we are too young to make such defi- 
nite plans?" 

**No, I don't!" Morris scoflfed. **And I don't believe 
you do either!" Then suspicion began to whisper in 
his heart, inspired by her evident unwillingness to give 
him a definite answer, and he went on anxiously: 
** Marian, you're not just playing with me, are you? Do 
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you care for any one else — de Portellane, or any one!" 

** Sometimes it is hard for a girl to know whether or 
not she really cares." 

**But you would know it, Marian, if you loved me," 
he told her, with a surety bom of the overwhelming 
dominance of his own feeling. "You couldn't help 
knowing!" 

** Wouldn't I know it if I loved the Count?" she 
hazarded, wondering with secret zest just what kind 
of an explosion the words would produce. But they fell 
harmlessly upon Morris's humbled and bewildered mood 
and he merely strode impatiently for a few steps back 
and forth in front of her as he went on : 

**0h, I don't know! I don't know anything about 
girls! I thought I knew a lot about you, and I don't 
know enough to get you to say whether or not you love 
me ! Marian, if you really love that Frenchman I don't 
want you to marry me ! " He stood close beside her and 
took her hand as he went on, with impassioned voice 
and manner, **But don't marry him, Marian, darling, 
unless you do love him ! I know how his position and 
title look to you, but if you'll marry me I'll give you 
money and power enough to make all that nothing but 
poverty and trash! I know I've got nothing now, but 
some day, before many years, I shall have all that any 
woman can want! You're not going to marry him, are 
you? Say you're not, Marian, darling!" 

She found herself disconcertingly agitated, and, domi- 
nated as she was by her mother's purpose and also 
awayed in contrary directions by the desire of her own 
heart and her determination to keep matters unsettled 
as long as possible, she could only stumble uncertainly 
through her answering sentence: "I don't know — I'm 
not — I'm not quite sure — ^what I shall do." 
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"Has he asked you to marry him f" Morris demanded, 
the suspicion of a few moments before again making 
itself felt in his heart. 

** You've no right to ask me that!" Marian flashed 
back at him with unexi)ected resentment. 

**I think I have," Morris responded firmly, the sus- 
picion growing more definite. ** Because I love you and 
want to make you my wife I have the right to know 
just how things are between you and him. Marian, are 
you putting me oflf just to see if he will propose to you ? 
Are you waiting to give me my answer until you know 
whether or not he wants you?" 

She turned upon him indignantly, with flashing eyes. 
** Morris Dixon, I did not come here to be insulted!" 
She made an impetuous movement toward the entrance 
and as he started after her with outstretched hand she 
darted an angry glance back at him, exclaiming, "Don't 
come near me! Go away!" Another headlong rush 
toward the entrance almost brought her into collision 
with Count de Portellane, at that moment entering the 
palm room in his search for her, as he had agreed with 
her mother. With a little scream Marian drew back 
and he stood aside with a low bow and "A thousand 
pardons. Mademoiselle!" 

"Oh, Count de Portellane," she welcomed, "will you 
take me back — to my mother!" 

"But surely! With pleasure!" he assented, with a 
mocking glance at Morris. There was a touch of famil- 
iarity in his manner as he took her hand on his arm 
and bent over to say, "Where have you been so longT 
I have been desolated!" 

Morris straightened up angrily, his gray eyes flash- 
ing, and with a sharp ring in his voice he said, "Count 
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de Portellaney will you have the goodness to return here, 
at once!" 

De Portellane turned toward him a sneering face and 
his voice was crisp with insult as he replied, "I have 
not the custom, Monsieur, to take orders from canaille 
whose radeness drives ladies from their presence!" 

In a blaze of wrath Morris rushed up to him, before 
the words were barely out of his mouth, and struck him 
across the face. *'Now will you come back?" he 
demanded. 

They faced each other a moment, both of them speech- 
less with anger. Marian dropped de Portellane 's arm, 
gathered up her skirts and sped away, and neither of 
them was aware of her going. When the male animal 
fights for his mate, whether he be beast or human, he 
forgets all about her untU the contest is over. 

As de Portellane recovered the use of his tongue he 
flung out "Immediately!" at Morris and turned upon 
his heel. Then he remembered Marian and rushed into 
the corridor, sure she would be there. But she had 
darted into the other entrance to the palm room, rushed 
through the little passage and was hiding behind a group 
of palms and smaller plants that concealed her from 
the entrance and also from the rest of the room. A com- 
plexity of emotions had inspired and governed her flight 
— the impulse of the female animal, whether beast or 
human, to get out of the way when the male is prepar- 
ing to flght about her and a sudden violent antipathy, 
bom in the instant, to de Portellane had moved her to 
headlong rush down the corridor, and then a consuming 
desire to know what would happen next, what the two 
men would really do, swerved her back into the palm 
room and into hiding. She heard de Portellane 's step 
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hurrying down the deserted corridor, heard him come 
back an instant later, hesitate a moment here and there 
and speak her name, and then apparently giving up his 
search for her, march back to the farther entrance. 
From her hiding place she saw him come in and saw 
Morris, who had been striding back and forth, turn and 
face him. 

De Portellane said quietly, but with a tensity in his 
tone that told of the wrath in his heart, ** Monsieur, I 
will ask a friend of mine to meet, at once, any friend of 
yours that you will name." 

Morris turned on him a face that Marian could see 
was white with suppressed anger. **I don't care to 
bother with all that flummery!'' he jerked out. **I'll 
meet you at once in any place you say. We can take 
some friends with us." 

**Very well. Shall we choose the weapons now?" 

**The weapons I would prefer," Morris replied in a 
voice as insulting as his words, **are probably too manly 
to suit you!" 

** Explain yourself, Monsieur," exclaimed de Portel- 
lane haughtily, "and beware what you say" And then, 
as Morris doubled his flsts and thrust them in front of 
the other's eyes, he drew back in disgust and went on, 
returning in ample measure the contempt and insult 
that Morris had put into his tones: ** Faugh ! It is what 
I would expect from you! A gentleman does not soU 
his hands that way!" 

Morris's fist shot out and stopped barely in front of 
the other's nose as he warned, **Take care, sir! Or you 
will compel me to soil this on your face again ! Choose 
your own weapons! I'll agree to whatever you say!" 

"Revolvers, then, at twenty paces!" 

' ' That suits me. In ten minutes my friend and I will 
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meet you at the Pennsylvania Avenue entrance to the 
White House grounds, and we will drive to any point 
that you select." 

** To-night?" asked de Portellane, surprised and for 
the moment a little disconcerted by the urgency of this 
young American. 

** Certainly ! " Morris aflSrmed, with emphasis, and 
went on with a sneer: **Are you afraid? There is bril- 
liant moonlight. And this thing has got to be settled 
to-night!" 

* * Very good. Monsieur ! In ten minutes ! Au revoir ! ' ' 
He turned and went out briskly at the passage near 
which they were standing and Morris, looking after him 
an instant with a sneer on his face, walked up the palm 
room toward the other exit, as if he disdained treading 
in his rival's steps. He had to pass close beside Marian's 
hiding place and she sprang out, crying, "Morris! 
Morris!" and threw her arms around his neck. 
Marian! You here!" he exclaimed, amazed. 
Morris! Don't fight with him," she begged. **He 
wiU kill you!" 

**What will you care if he does?" Morris responded 
bitterly, unresponding to her caress. * 'You'll still have 
him!" 

Her arms tightened about his neck and her face was 
close to his. * * Oh, Morris, I love you, and I was horrid 
to you just now! I'm so sorry " 

She felt his body thrill at her words. **You love me, 
Marian ? Do you mean it ? " 

* ' Oh, yes, I do ! Indeed, I do ! " 

At once his arms were about her and he was asking, 
''Marian, darling, why didn't you tell me before?" 

Her arms were wound about his neck and her cheek 
was against his as she whispered, "I couldn't, because 
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mother had said I must marry the Count. I was horrid, 
I know I was, but I'm sorry, and I love you!" 

* * My darling ! Did you come back to tell me that you 
loved me?" 

**I don't know — I didn't think — ^but I just had to be 
where you were — if anything was going to happen to 
you. ' ' 

'*My poor darling! And I was cross with you just 
now and made it harder for you! Forgive me, sweet- 
heart!" 

They were so absorbed in each other that they did 
not notice Mrs. Stillman coming in through the passage 
nearest them and peering cautiously into the room. She 
had seen de Portellane return alone and with evident 
preoccupation seek out a man whom she knew to be his 
closest friend and engage him in earnest conversation. 
Deeply anxious she set out at once alone to discover 
what might be happening. She could not let her cher- 
ished plans fall through without another effort. It was 
growing late and most of the guests had departed, but 
if she could find her daughter there might yet be time 
to carry her scheme through to success. She felt sure 
that de Portellane had not failed in purpose or effort 
and she had seen him on previous occasions exercise 
subtle efSciency in ridding his surroundings of persons 
whom, at the moment, he considered superfluous. So 
with much perturbation she set forth to investigate and 
dismay filled her breast as she came upon Marian and 
Morris in the deserted conservatory, clasped in each 
other's arms. The sheer outrage to her feelings held 
her stock still and speechless for a moment while she 
heard her daughter saying: 

**I didn't know when you asked me to marry you 
what I did want to do. And mother had said I must 
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marry the Count and — oh, everything bothered ! But I 
know now, and I'll do it no matter what mother says. 
I love you, Morris, just you and nobody else, and I'll 
marry you whenever you say." 

Mrs. Stillman heard Morris's enraptured **My dar- 
ling" and saw him kiss her. Then the rising anger in 
her breast loosened her tongue and she said sharply, 
"Marian, have you found your fan?" 

The lovers started violently and moved a little apart, 
but Morris kept in his one of Marian's clinging hands. 
That fan! It seemed ages ago, and she had forgotten 
all about it! 

**I — I — haven't looked yet, mother," she stammered 
and with sudden attempt to put a plausible face upon 
the matter she began to peer at the floor around her as 
she added, **Perhai)s I didn't leave it here, after all!'* 

Morris raised her hand to his lips and kissed it, once, 
twice, three times, then dropped it and turned away, 
saying, * * I must leave you, Marian, darling ! Good-by ! ' ' 

She seized his arm and clung to him desperately, cry- 
ing out, **No! No! You mustn't go! He will kill 
you!" while he moved toward the passage, trying mean- 
while to loosen her grasp. 

**You don't want me to seem a coward, do you?" 

She would not give up her hold upon him and 
struggled to delay his steps as she sobbed, "I don't 
want you to be killed now, when we!ve found out how 
much we love each other!" 

The sense of possible tragedy began to penetrate be- 
neath Mrs. Stillman 's personal feelings and she fol- 
lowed them, asking, ''Marian, what does all this mean?" 

* * Oh, mother, help me keep him, ' ' Marian wailed, try- 
ing to brace her feet against the floor and to hold back 
his progress as he endeavored to free his arm from her 
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clasp. *'He's going to fight a duel with de Portellane 
and he'll be killed! He'll be murdered! Morris, dear, 
don't go!" 

**I've given my word to meet him, and I can't break 
it!" 

** Morris, you mustn't do it," Mrs. Stillman exclaimed, 
horrified, and Marian pleaded, ** Don't go! We'll find 
some other way!" 

**If I'm not there before he is he'll think I am a 
coward," was Morris's only reply as he loosened her 
fingers from his arm. He held her away at arm 's length 
for a moment, while he gazed at her with adoring eyes. 

''Mother, help me," Marian was begging in agonized 
tones. * * Morris, you don 't love me or you wouldn 't ' ' 

His lips upon hers ended her plea and as he lifted 
his head and turned away he gave her a little push to 
prevent her from again seizing him, and was gone. She 
screamed and swayed and her mother sprang to her side 
and caught her as she fell. 

** Marian, don't faint!" Mrs. Stillman cried out, and 
then, "Help! Oh, somebody come! Quick!" 

The girl struggled with her swirling senses, while per- 
ception of the responsibility upon her shoulders sud- 
denly loomed before her like the threat of imminent 
doom. ** Mother," she gasped, trying to control the 
constriction that was gripping her throat, *'I'm all right 
— I '11 sit down here — and you run — quick — hurry — and 
find somebody — don't stop — go — go!" 

She gave her mother a push to emphasize the need of 
haste and Mrs. Stillman rushed out into the empty cor- 
ridor and down its length. Then she heard Mrs. Miller's 
easy laugh coming toward her and saw her and her hus- 
band and Mr. and Mrs. Dixon. ** Morris! Morris!" she 
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called to them and then flew back to her daughter. They 
rushed after her in silence, each fearing to think what 
tragedy might be awaiting them, and found Marian half 
lying upon the stone bench, struggling to overcome the 
hysteria in which her overstrained nerves were threaten- 
ing to revenge themselves. 

She straightened up, leaning against her mother and 
between her sobs she called to them shrilly: ** Somebody 
go, quick — Mr. Dixon, Mr. Miller — go, hurry, and stop 
them — ^Morris and the Count — they're going to fight a 
duel!'' 

Amy's hands went to her breast, clutching at her laces. 
**0h, no, no!" she exclaimed and Dixon bent over the 
girl and said gently but firmly, ''Tell us what has 
happened!" 

** They've gone to fight a duel — ^with revolvers — 
twenty paces — in the moonlight — and they are going 
to meet right away at the Pennsylvania Avenue en- 
trance, and decide where they will go. Oh, do hurry! 
Why don't you go and stop them !" 

** Revolvers!" exclaimed Dixon. **De Portellane is a 
crack shot and Morris doesn't shoot at all!" 

**We'd better call the police," said Miller. 

* * Police, nothing ! ' ' Mrs. Miller inter j ected. ' * Wiggle 
your toes yourselves as hard as you can go and get them 
before they leave, knock their heads together and send 
them home!" The two men were already rushing away 
and she called after them, **You know we saw Stillman 
a minute ago — get him and take him with you!" 

Amy was pacing up and down the room, her hands 
clenched together and her face white and tense, and 
while they waited through the leaden moments Sophy 
Miller walked beside her and tried to lessen her anidety. 
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Marian crouched upon the seat beside her mother, sob- 
bing, and now and then giving her grief and remorse 
expression in words: 

** Morris will be killed! And it's all my fault! — ^and 
jours too, mother ! Why did you tell me I must marry 
the Count? If you had let me alone this would never 
have happened! — it's your fault as much as it is mine! 
— and I '11 never marry de Portellane ! Never ! Never ! 
Oh, Morris, Morris! I do love you! And we've killed 
him, mother! You and I have killed him!" 

At last they heard the men's footsteps hurrying down 
the corridor and Amy and Mrs. Miller rushed to the 
entrance as Dixon and Stillman came in. 
'We've stopped it!" they called. 
But where is Morris?" Amy asked anxiously and 
Marian staggered to her feet echoing the question. 

**He's coming with Miller," Dixon answered, put- 
ting his arm reassuringly around his wife, ''and they'll 
be here soon." 

**Tell us what you did," Mrs. Miller urged. 

''Dixon got the French Embassy on the phone," 
Stillman told them, "while I rushed out and caught de 
Portellane just as he was entering his cab to go to the 
place they had agreed on. I told him his chief had 
just phoned for him to come to the Embassy at once on 
a matter of the greatest importance. He tried to put 
me off with a message, but I wouldn't take it and made 
him come back and talk with the Ambassador himself 
and as Dixon had told him what was up that ended their 
excursion to-night" 

Amy was still fearful of the safety of her son and 
asked anxiously, "But why doesn't Morris come? Are 
you sure he hasn't slipped away and gone to meet de 
Portellane somewhere?" 
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''Miller looked for him/' Stillman went on, "and 
found him and young Walter Qraves, who had agreed to 
be his second, trying to find a cab and told them the 
affair was all off because the Count had been summoned 
to the Embassy. Of course they wouldn't believe him, 
but he saw de Portellane and me coming back into the 
house and he pointed us out to them and told them to 
come along and ask me about it. They saw something 
was up and agreed to wait and see what happened. But 
Miller had to stay with them and let them make sure 
that de Portallane drove ta the Embassy and not to 
their meeting place before they would drop it*' 

They had been listening so intently to Stillman 's nar- 
rative that they had not heard rapid footsteps approach- 
ing and did not know Morris and Stephen Miller were 
coming until they were in the room. Amy rushed to 
them and threiv her arms around Morris's neck. But 
she allowed herself only a moment's pleasure in his re- 
turn embrace, glad though she was to feel its unwonted 
warmth, but stood aside, saying, "Marian is over there, 
and heart-broken!" 

But Marian, as soon as she heard his voice, was able 
to spring to her feet and at once, regardless of all the 
onlookers, they were in each other's arms. 

And so Morris Dixon, with his bride upon his arm, 
faced the future, and strode forth to meet it, impatient 
for whatever test it might make of him, eagerly desirous 
of the wealth and the power he was so confident of 
winning. But his impatience was only one manifesta- 
tion of the spirit of the whole nation, whose appetite 
for luxury and wealth and material gains and powers 
had been sharpened by its toils and successes and the 
glimpses it had gained of its own possibilities. Its peo- 
ple had seen a vision — ^a vision of a vast, unmeasurable 
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pot of gold whose edges they had barely uneovered and 
they were yearning and straining to measare their 
strength in the hauling forth of the whole of it and lust- 
ing to buy with its contents all the luxuries of all the 
earth. 



CHAPTER XV 



THE MABCHINO YEARS 



MORRIS and Marian were married a fortnight after 
that evening in the White House that had been 
so momentous for them both and went to Chicago to 
live in a tiny apartment. For Morris, after his stormy 
and precipitate wooing, would listen to no pleas for de- 
lay and swung Marian to his side in the matter, not- 
withstanding her secret sympathy with her mother's 
desire for a long engagement, elaborate preparations and 
a large and formal wedding. At the end of the year a 
baby girl was bom to them and a year later came a 
little son — Josephine and Herbert. 

Stephen Miller decided after his first long talk with 
Morris that it would be a waste of time for him to take 
training in ofSce routine and sent him at once on a tour 
of inspection of the Arkansas line, more as a means of 
trying him out than with the expectation of worthwhile 
results. But Morris went into the matter with quiet, 
steady, persistent energy, absorbing facts from every one 
with whom he talked, from track walkers and section 
men to division superintendents, and collecting informa- 
tion about the resources of the country through which 
the road ran, and he came back with a report so com- 
prehensive and so detailed and yet so compact and to 
the point that Miller and his colleagues found it little 
leas than amazing, so complete and illuminating was 
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its picture of the physical conditioii of their line and 
of its possible income from the surrounding region. 
They had almost decided to get rid of the road as quickly 
as possible, fearing it was going to prove a white ele- 
phant on their hands, but now, encouraged by Morris's 
convincing presentation of its possibilities, they agreed 
to see what could be done with it, and to give young 
Morris Dixon a little leeway in the carrying out of his 
ideas. 

Through the next two years Morris worked over the 
ramshackle line like a father trying to reclaim an er- 
rant son. He figured on costs of construction and re- 
pair, watched the outcome of experiments^ studied the 
methods of operation, made himself familiar with every 
fact connected with the road itself or with its tributary 
country that* he thought would aid in its development. 
In the meantime, Stephen Miller made use of him also 
in other enterprises, sending him to study the conditions 
and possibilities of any industrial plant which he and 
his associates wished to buy or of any region in which 
they thought of establishing a branch of some enterprise 
in which they were already engaged. 

Morris assimilated facts quickly and his mental train- 
ing enabled him to bend concentrated attention upon a 
subject, so that he seemed fairly to absorb its features 
and elements by merely looking at them, while he 
brought at once under contribution to his knowledge 
every person with whom he came in contact who had 
information to give concerning it. He shot out his ques- 
tions right and left, each one going straight to a vital 
point, without thought of the person thus examined, 
intent only on the information he sought. He had an 
instinctive sense of proportion in values and powers and 
when he had thus marshaled his array of facts it put 
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them quickly in their due alignment with regard to the 
result to be achieved; and then his practical imagina- 
tion leaped forward and showed him what could be done 
with them. As soon as he had familiarized himself with 
the factors of a situation he could see, by virtue of that 
active imagination, how they would combine, what they 
could be made to do, the results which they ought to 
work out. Miller liked to talk over projected plans with 
him and watch his mind at work. 

**You always know what you want to do, Morris," 
he said after one of these conferences, *'and exactly why 
you want to do it and what will happen afterward. Now, 
I go it more or less blind nearly always. All I know is 
that I want to succeed and I get all the facts I can to- 
gether and then I mostly depend on a cosmic hunch to 
tell me what to do next." 

**Your mind probably works subconsciously," Morris 
told him, **and carries on, without your knowing it, the 
same kind of operations that mine does, openly and 
above board. Yours merely announces results." 

**Well," rejoined Miller, **my cosmic himches have 
been pretty reliable so far, anyway, and I reckon I'd 
better stick to them." 

Morris was not satisfied with his association with 
Miller, Stillman and their colleagues. He thought their 
methods and aims not calculated to bring about the best 
results and he wanted a freer hand than they would give 
him. They seemed to him to have narrow views and 
limited horizons and to be content with the exploiting 
of an enterprise for results alone, no matter how ob- 
tained. They were always buying and selling, getting 
an enterprise under headway and then letting it go as 
soon as they were assured of a price that would pay 
them well for their investment. 
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But Morris's spirit in those years, and for some time 
afterward until the fever of the big game had turned 
his* head, was the spirit of his pioneer forebears, the 
spirit that wishes to create, to produce, to mold, that 
longs to feel a farm, an enterprise, a region, a nation 
taking form beneath its hands and emerging as a factor 
in the community, a- force among men. The creative 
instincts and powers of a race of such men and women 
were working within him and demanding expression. 

Miller, Stillman and the others would not take the 
measures for the building up of the country supporting 
their Arkansas railroad that he thought necessary and, 
notwithstanding all his efforts, it would no more than 
pay expenses. Finally, when the panic of 1893 was 
strewing the Mid-West country with wreckage, they had 
to sell it and Morris, through the connections he had 
already formed, was able to interest sufScient capital in 
his plans to form a new company and buy it, with him- 
self as the active head of the enterprise. 

William Dixon served his district in the House of 
Representatives for nine successive terms, and then his 
state took him from the district and sent him to repre- 
sent it in the Senate. '* Well miss our campaign travels 
over the district, won't we. Amy," he said to his wife. 

** There'll be an aching void," she replied, ''if we 
don't do something to take their place." 

*'I want," he told her, **to get into the same kind of 
touch, as nearly as possible, with the whole State. We 
can't know everybody, as we do in the district, but we 
can me€;jb a lot of people in all the cities and towns if 
we take a trip over it — spend a month or two, every year, 
just before Congress mocts." 

''I wish we could do it in our old buggy," she said, 
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smiling in happ^ recollection. ''Even the dogs know 
that old buggy, on every farm in the district ! ' ' 

Prom the first year of his election to Congress William 
had insisted that Amy should accompany him both dur- 
ing his campaigns for reelection and on the trips over 
the district that he usually made in the intervening 
summers. And so, almost every summer or autumn for 
eighteen years, they had driven in a buggy over the 
whole of the district, stopping over night or for a day 
or two in each town and village, visiting for an hour 
or so every farm. William addressed meetings, gave 
talks to schools and societies and chambers of commerce, 
talked with farmers and bankers and school teachers, 
business men and ministers and clerks and helpers in 
every kind of work, getting their views on national ques- 
tions as well as upon those of local interest, and Amy 
made friends with all the women and children, met and 
talked with most of the men and developed a better 
ability than did William in remembering names and 
faces and personalities. During his childhood she took 
Morris with them on these trips, because she would not 
be separated from him for even a day or two, and **the 
Dixon kid" came to be as well known all over the dis- 
trict as was its representative in Congress himself. 

By means of these sociable journeys William kept his 
human connection with his constituents. He and Amy 
entered with interest into their local affairs, suggesting 
and urging town improvements, the starting of libraries, 
the organization of literary and debating societies, eat- 
ing dinners of fried chicken and peach cobbler at farm- 
houses and afterward sending the farmers' wives flower 
and garden seeds. They brought the breath of the out- 
side world to little communities, where the women tried 
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to pattern their dresses after Amy's and filled their 
buggy with jars of jelly and preserves; where men, 
women and children crowded into church or school- 
house or town hall to hear William give a talk on 
Congress or Washington or some historical subject, 
the proceeds to go to the local library fund; where 
the news that Mrs. Dixon was going to preside at a 
flower, or cake, or pie, or ice cream table at a sociable 
for helping some local improvement was sure to bring 
out a large attendance and make the affair a financial 
success. And on the Fourth of July they were always 
distinguished guests of honor at some picnic celebration 
at which William made the chief address or read the 
Declaration of Independence. 

William knew his district and his constituents as did 
no other man in Congress, and Amy knew them almost 
as well as he did. To get into the same kind of touch 
with the larger area and population he represented in the 
Senate he and Amy made almost every summer a trip 
over the state, visiting the cities and towns, spending 
several days in each of the larger ones, driving out into 
the surrounding country, or, now and then, driving from 
one to another town and stopping for an hour or two 
at each of the farms on their way. It was not possible 
to gain so intimate and comprehensive a knowledge of 
the whole people of the state, but William succeeded in 
making himself a real human being to almost all of 
them, in keeping in touch with their ideas upon public 
affairs and acquainting them with his and in establish- 
ing among them an intellectual leadership. 

During these summer and autumn trips to their home 
state Amy and William always visited Benjy and Eva- 
leena, who still lived in the cottage whose windows 
looked down the leafy ravine and out over the farm- 
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dotted valley and plain. Excepting Amy, Benjy was 
William's most intimate companion and tiie two would 
spend hours in talk in Benjy 's library or on long walks 
into the country. Benjy had the soul of a poet, of a 
dreamer, of an idealist, and his long study of the his- 
tory of the human race made him rebellious over the 
obstructions which that race is forever piling up in the 
path of its own progress. And this mental attitude led 
him to hold disapproving opinions concerning many ex- 
isting social and economic and political conditions. 

**I don't know what the remedy is," he would say 
to William, ' ' but I don 't believe it will be found in any 
of the destructive or revolutionary isms that come up 
now and then. I've studied most of them and I find 
that the people who spin theories out of their own heads 
don't keep their feet on the ground. And any reform 
that doesn't keep its feet firmly planted on the facts of 
human nature is bound to get into trouble. The only 
thing inside my range of vision that looks to be really 
a means of making things better is more democracy, and 
that only if men and women can be made wise enough 
to apply and appreciate it. But things aren't right as 
they are." 

His companionship with Benjy influenced the course 
of William's thinking and led him into a broader and 
more liberal development than he might otherwise have 
made. In politics he became a less narrow partisan and 
after he entlered the Senate party lines began to lie 
lightly upon him. He would insist that public affairs 
should be viewed from a national rather than a partisan 
standpoint and he would vote upon them as seemed to 
him right, however the party whip might hiss around 
his ears. But no matter how many times the leaders of 
party might threaten to read hhn out of it, they were 
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too desirous of retaining within the fold his strength 
and his prestige to carry out their threats. And so Wil- 
liam remained nominally a Republican, but held in- 
sistently to his right of independent thought and action 
and endeavored to use his party organization to forward 
his own ideas and purposes. 

Not long after William became Senator Dixon, he and 
Amy, with Benjy and Evaleena, spent a summer in 
Europe, a trip which was memorable for both William 
and Benjy because of the many opportunities it gave 
them for the long talks which both of them found stimu- 
lating and productive of new ideas and fresh points 
of view. It was as much the influence of these frequent 
discussions, with their threshing out of ideas, opinions 
and arguments concerning the social, political and eco- 
nomic conditions and tendencies of the time, as it was 
the broadening results of travel that brought William 
Dixon home with wider horizons and farther and clearer 
vision than when he left His mind, as so often hap- 
pens after the half-century mark is passed, was not 
hardening along old lines and settling down into ruts. 
It was still, because he kept it so incessantly and so va- 
riedly exercised, as eager and as curious as the mind of 
a young man and as open and as friendly to new im- 
pressions and new ideas as the mind of early maturity, 
while its views and its judgments were the ripe aSd 
tolerant products of many years of study, of observation 
of men and affairs and of constant work. 

It was on this trip that Amy lost the last of that feel- 
ing of resentment against Evaleena which she had held 
almost ever since Benjy 's marriage because of the check 
upon his career- which she thought his wife had been. 
The intimate association of the long journey convinced 
her that, whatever might have happened between them 
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in the early years of their married life, their affection- 
ate dependence upon each other had become as real, 
although not so complete, as was that between herself 
and William, and she said to herself, **If Benjy is happy 
and satisfied, why should I hold any ill feeling?" If 
any closely hidden tragedy between them had wrecked 
their happiness, or broken their hearts, or even caused 
to either or both of them deep and abiding pain, she 
saw that they had built above the wreckage a fair and 
livalble house of life which they themselves seemed to 
enjoy, and which those who met them considered pleas- 
ant uid enviable. 

EvUeena, then in her fortieth year, had become a 
womai of even more striking beauty than she had been 
in her ^rlish loveliness. Her dark hair, well threaded 
with sil/er, gave dignity and distinction to her appear- 
ance, hei complexion was still as dazzling and as warmly 
colored as in her youth, and the beauty of line and 
modeling nhich had given to her countenance its crown- 
ing touch if exquisiteness was still there in all its purity. 
But into h»r dark eyes, in place of their former somber- 
ness and ttreat of sullen storm, had come a chastened, 
gentled expression that gave a new and softer charm 
to her countenance. For Evaleena had learned that she 
could not i^.rike at the sacred places of a human soul 
without havmg life, the guardian of souls, strike back 
at her. It hal struck her ruthlessly, but she had learned 
her lesson. 

**I wish," Any said to William one day during their 
journey, **that Svaleena and Benjy might have had ba- 
bies. They are both fond of children and although 
Benjy never has said anything about it I am sure he 
would have been delighted. And such a yearning look 
comes into her e^es sometimes when she sees an at- 
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tractive baby — it's pathetic. If Evaleena had had two 
or three children they would have softened her so much. 
But she's very nice now, and I'm really be^nning to 
love her, William I A few years ago I would have 
thought that quite impossible, although I was sorry for 
her — that is, sometimes I was. She seems to be sensi- 
tive about not having children, for when I said some- 
thing casually the other day, without intending it to 
have any special significance, she flung back a qaick 
answer that let me know I had touched a sore spat in 
her heart." 

After they returned Amy made a visit to Morris and 
Marian in Chicago. Josephine was four years olc and 
Herbert a year younger. She recounted to Willian with 
mingled grandmotherly delight and disapproval :he do- 
ings of the children and Marian's happy-go-luc^ meth- 
ods with them. 

** Josephine," she said, **is such a serious-foced little 
thing and so much in earnest about everything, but she 
has the sweetest, most winning smile, jmt like her 
mother's. And she hasn't the least idea •t minding, 
or paying attention to anything but wha^, she wants 
to do. If Marian tells her not to do something, she goes 
right along and does it just the same. And vhen Marian 
tells her other little girls don't act that w^y she looks 
up with the most serious expression, as if she were 
thinking it over and says, *But Josie doi' And then 
that angelic smile breaks over her face, and that ends it. 
Marian exclaims, * Isn 't she adorable ! ' aid grabs her up 
and kisses her and then lets her do as she likes after- 
ward." 

On her frequent visits to Chicago imy saw much of 
the Miller family and she and her cousin's wife became 
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warm friends. ' ' Sophy Miller, * ' she told William on her 
return after one of those visits, '4s an amazing creature 
— such a queer and amusing contradiction ! She rattles 
along, just talking words, and always saying some ab- 
surd, tactless thing — she never opens her mouth but she 
says something like that — and then all at once, if some- 
thing important comes up, she will pull up and speak 
about it in the most sensible, level-headed kind of way. 
Stephen really depends a good deal on her advice about 
business matters and he has so much respect for her 
judgment of people that if it is possible he always gets 
her opinion about anybody he expects to have impor- 
tant dealings with. I wonder where Stephen found her ! 
I've a strong suspicion that she was a waitress in a 
cheap restaurant in Omaha. But^ whoever she was, 
Sophy Miller is a fine, good, sensible woman, and she's 
made Stephen a good wife, much better than he de- 
serves, and I'm fond of her." 

Amy and Sophy Miller were talking one day about 
Amy's and Stephen's youth on the farm and Amy said 
to her, ** Stephen was an awful flirt in those days!" 

**He is yet. Amy Dixon," the other responded calmly. 
'*Do you suppose I don't know? When I married him 
I knew what I could look forward to> for I'd seen the 
way he has with women. He likes them still, especially 
the pretty ones, and likes to make love to them, as much 
as he ever did and if they're silly enough they just 
tumble before him and wait for him to pick 'em up. I 
married him with my eyes open, and so I've no right 
to find any fault. But here's this about it, Amy," and 
her manner warmed and her face became more earnest, 
'* there isn't one of all those dozens of women who have 
come into and gone out of his life that has meant to 
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him what I have, and do yet — for I am his wife and his 
partner in the business of life. They've been just the 
playthings of a day, the last one of them!" 

Amy listened in silence, marveling, and afterward she 
thought wonderingly about it and said to herself, **How 
can she feel that way? Does she love him, or did she 
ever love him, the way I love William, and always did?'* 

David Miller, she found, was rather a puzzle to his 
parents, so little did he seem fitted for any important 
or useful pursuit. Finally his father bought a seat for 
him on the Board of Trade and, when he did anything, 
which did not seem to be often, he tried his hand at 
manipulation of the wheat or com market. After a trip 
to Milwaukee, on which his father had sent him to see 
if he could be trusted in the handling of an important 
piece of business, he came home at the end of a fortnight 
with a wife, having forgotten all about the business. It 
was after this episode that Stephen told him he was 
hopeless for any business purpose and, as a sort of sop 
to his own conscience, gave him the seat on the Board 
of Trade. 

David's wife was a dainty, pretty, shy little thing, 
with a manner that at first was apprehensive and almost 
frightened. Sophy received her with warm motherly 
arms and she responded with an intensity of feeling 
that seemed to indicate a girlhood barren of such love. 

**Be good to her, mother," David said, **for she's 
had a hard time; and don't ask her anything about her 
folks or her home, for she hasn't got any." 

The girl said nothing about these things nor about 
her life previous to her marriage and Sophy, respecting 
her reticence, asked her nothing. If David knew any- 
thing about her past he did not tell his mother or 
father. They lived with Stephen and Sophy for the 
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double reason that Sophy quickly grew so fond of the 
little bride that she would not listen to their living any- 
where else and the girl was equally as eager to stay 
with them. 

At the end of a year, during which David's passionate 
devotion to his girl-wife grew constantly deeper and 
more ardent, she died in childbirth. He was so heart- 
broken that he would not even look at the baby daughter, 
for whose life his sweetheart-wife had given hers, and 
presently he went away upon a trip that lengthened out 
and finally grew into a journey around the world, from 
which he did not return for a half-dozen years. Sophy 
named the baby girl Gladys, for the little one's mother, 
and tended and loved her as if she had been her own 
child. 

The day on which Morris Dixon succeeded in organiz- 
ing a company for the buying of the Arkansas railroad 
laid the foundation for his fortune. He set out to de- 
velop the country through which the road ran, to bring 
in settlers, to stimulate production, to increase buying. 
His methods were many, resourceful and ingenious. 
Sometimes they were spectacular, but they were usually 
efficient. They drew attention to him and the fact that 
the market value of the stock of the road rapidly went 
up aided his next ventures. He sent out branches into 
contributing regions, he got control of a line that tapped 
part of the oil country of Oklahoma Territory and linked * 
it with his own road. 

It began to be easy for him to get the capital he 
wanted for any enterprise and soon he had control of 
a road that was the outlet for an Illinois coal district 
and had large interests in the coal mines. By the time 
he had finished his thirtieth year he had rounded up his 
first million. And he had bought a house in the fash- 
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ionable quarter of Chicago and installed Marian and 
the children in it, with every comfort and luxury which 
the time afforded. 

Whenever Amy visited them she found, to her con- 
tinuing satisfaction, that Morris and Marian seemed 
still as much in love with each other as they had been 
at the start. Their mutual affection and devotion were 
quite evident, and Morris seemed also to be interested 
in the two children and very fond of them. But he 
was absorbed in his business affairs, that grew bigger 
and more complicated with every week ; he was at home 
very little and he seemed to his mother to become, with 
each visit she made them, a little more self-contained 
and reserved, a little colder, than before. The home, 
Marian's affairs, what she did with herself, her time, 
how she managed the children, he left entirely to her, 
asking no questions about them and displaying but little 
interest therein. 

Marian was having a considerable social success and 
was deeply interested in it and in means by which she 
could increase her social prestige. Her father died a 
few years after her marriage, before he had time enough 
to gather in much of that wealth to which he had looked 
forward so con^etously, and her mother married again, 
an Englishman whom she bdieved to be a younger son 
with a good chance of inheriting a title. She went to 
England to live and Marian suspected that she had been 
disappointed in both the prospects and the position of 
her husband, that possibly, indeed, he was even some- 
thing of a swindler, and that her mother was too proud 
and ashamed to let her know the truth. She missed her 
mother's advice and counsel in the furthering of her 
social ambitions, but as she saw her husband's wealth 
piling up she laid glowing plans for the future. Amy 
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said to her, when little Herbert was five years old, that 
she hoped there were going to be more children, that 
there ought to be a lot of them to make that big, new 
home entirely worth while. 

**No," said Marian easily, **I'm not going to have 
any more children. They're so likely to spoil the fig- 
ure. My figure's still very good, thank goodness, and 
I mean to keep it so. Josie and Herbert are adorable 
and I'm glad I've got them, but I don't want any more. 
You can't have any sort of a good time or make plans 
for doing things, like going abroad, or to Florida for 
the winter, or to Newport or Narragansett or anywhere 
for the summer, if you're having a baby every year or 
two. No, indeed, I've had enojagh of that! These two 
are all I can manage, and more, too. I'd love to spend 
next summer at Bar Harbor, but it's such a bother to 
take the children.'* 

'*Let me have them for the summer," said Amy 
eagerly. * 'They're always happy aqd good with me, 
and I'll take the best of care of them. It will be much 
better for them, and yo- can have a better time, too." 

That was the beginning of an arrangement that ended 
in Josephine and Herbert spending practically all the 
summers of their childhood and youth at the home in 
Carters which William and Amy still kept, or on the 
farm at Qreenvale where Mark and Beulah were rearing 
a houseful of children, or with Benjy and Evaleena at 
Bidwell, or in the roomy house of Emily and Dr. Wal- 
ters at Orchardson, the town which had grown up nearly 
a quarter century before on the ** orchard eighty" over 
which Samuel Miller and Benjamin Dixon had quar- 
reled, where they too were bringing up a half dozen of 
their offspring. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THB NITW CENTURY AND THE NEW lENEBATION 

AS the marching years told off the full number of the 
old century and rounded into the new there was 
ample proof on every hand that the predictions of Still- 
man and Miller and William Dixon were being fulfilled. 
For fortunes were piling up, big and little, and every- 
where there was avid desire for more and more money, 
which was spent by those who made it with the freest of 
hands. Early in the first decade popular report began to 
credit Morris Dixon with being worth twenty million 
dollars. His holdings probably would not tiien have 
aggregated in value half of that sum, but his wealth was 
growing like a snowball rolled over damp and newly 
fallen snow and by the time the century was a dozen 
years old the estimate would not have been exaggerated. 
He was often called ** captain of industry," but "rail- 
road colossus" was the descriptive term usually applied 
to him. He had extended and solidified his transporta- 
tion interests until he was rapidly becoming the dom- 
inant figure in j^erican railroading. 

The railroad systems in which he was the outstanding 
personality, the chief creative and driving force, es- 
tended from coast to coast, gridironed the Mississippi 
Valley from the Alleghanies to the Rockies, sent out 
tapping and feeding lines Into the huge Northwest, the 
new Southwest^ and the newly realized resources of the 
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old South. He was the head of companies that eon- 
trolled coal mines and iron mines, he was deeply inter- 
ested in the steel industry and his banking connections 
were so intimate that they made capital his ready slave. 

His railroad lines organized excursions of sight-seers 
and of home-seekers that started on unaccustomed travels 
hundreds of thousands of people who without them 
would not have thought of leaving home. They sent 
agricultural experts into both new and old farming 
regions to introduce new methods and increase produc- 
tion. If an irrigation project was bringing water to 
arid land or a new region was being thrown open to 
settlement some Dixon railroad line threw out a branch 
to tap the new country and was ready to carry in the 
rush of new settlers and to carry out their products. 
The agents of his lines and of his coal and iron and 
steel companies scoured Europe to sthnulate immigra- 
tion and secure the cheap labor they desired. Italians, 
Poles, Slovaks, Russians, Austrians, Hungarians, they 
came pouring into the country by the ship load, some- 
times a million per year, jerked out of their centuries- 
old communities and pitchforked into a new land by the 
plans of men whose dynamic energies demanded the pro- 
duction of more coal, more iron, more steel, the build- 
ing of more railroads, more factories, more cities. 

Senator Dixon and his wife celebrated his sixtieth 
year and the beginning of the new century by making 
a trip around the world, crossing the United States to the 
Pacific Coast, visiting Japan and China, and thence by 
way of Siberia to the countries of Europe. His repute 
as one of the foremost statesmen of America and an 
orator of unusual gifts was already world wide and 
everjrwhere tiiey were received with signal honors. But 
at home he began to find, about that time, that his public 
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usefulness was hampered by tiie prominence of his son 
in the industrial life of the country and Morris's rapidly 
mounting fortune. He refused to know any more about 
Morris's activities than was matter of common knowledge 
and never allowed his son or his son's associates to dis- 
cuss with him any of their plans or purposes or indicate 
their desires concerning legislation. But William found 
that people were growing suspicious of measures that he 
favored and asking one another what there would be in 
them for '*the railroad colossus." From the beginning 
of his work in Congress Dixon had championed the cause 
of irrigation for the arid and semi-arid regions of tiie 
West and Southwest and all efforts for the improvement 
of agriculture, moved thereto by Mark's tragic experi- 
ence in the short grass country and his brother's im- 
pressive summing up of the causes of the disaster, ''We 
didn't know what to do and there was nobody who could 
tell us." But now, notwithstanding his clear record 
of a quarter century of interest, if he proposed or de- 
fended similar measures, at once it was said that his pur- 
X)ose was to make it possible for his son to biuld a new 
railroad line into the benefited country. 

Josephine and Herbert grew up more under the influ- 
ence of their grandparents' home in Washington than of 
their own in Chicago. Its comfortable, homelike atmos- 
phere appealed to and satisfied their child yearnings 
more than did the luxurious house in which they saw 
their beautiful mother dressing and going out, or re- 
ceiving company, or resting from her social labors, and 
a silent, absorbed man whom they caUed father appear- 
ing sometimes at dinner or breakfast. But their grand- 
father always could find a few minutes sometime during 
the day to take them on his knees and tell them some 
fascinating tale about his own childhood on a frontier 
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farm and the wild animals he had seen, or about the 
Civil War, or about that wonderful journey in a cov- 
ered wagon to the West which they had all made after 
the war; and their grandmother was always happy to 
answer, or do her best to answer, all the questions they 
could tiiink of, to take them to the menagerie at Bock 
Creek Park, or up into th^ Washington Monument, or 
wherever they wanted to go. 

And there were almost always interesting young cous- 
ins in the house, so that it was not lonely, as their own 
home was so often. For Amy, who when she married 
William had made his kin her own with all her heart, 
welcomed them all into her home whenever they could 
go to Washington. Emily and Dr. Walters, Benjy and 
Evaleena, Mark and Beulah, all were occasional visi- 
tors and as Emily's half dozen and Mark's five boys and 
girls began to grow up each of them at various times 
spent two or three winters with Amy and William. 
And as the youngest of these were only a little older 
than Morris's children, Josephine and Herbert found 
their companionship entirely desirable. 

After a while little Gladys Miller was added to the 
group. For Sophy Miller died when Gladys was ten 
years old and Stephen sold his home, put the child into 
a fashionable boarding school and himself went to live 
in a hotel. From the loneliness of the boarding school 
during the summer vacation Amy Dixon rescued the 
little girl and took her with the two grandchildren to 
the cottage in Carters which formed a sort of summer 
headquarters for the children between their long visits 
to Mark's farm, or Benjy 's home, or elsewhere. 

William and Amy had a purpose in thus keeping Mor- 
ris 's children with them as much as possible. "We 
must do it," William said to her, *'at whatever incon- 
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venience to onrselves, for the children's sake. It "will 
be their only chance to come into touch with the simple, 
homely democracy of real American life and if they can 
get it in their childhood they will always feel its influ- 
ence." 

Amy agreed with him heartily, besides longing to have 
the children with her for her own pleasure, and so, 
under her charge, they spent the greater part of almost 
every summer ranging the farm, bareheaded, with their 
bobbed hair flying, sometimes rushing out barefooted 
into the summer rain, with shrieks of laughter catch- 
ing and riding the horses and cows in the pasture, 
tumbling about in the haymows, sliding down the hay- 
stacks, perching themselves atop the piled-up hay 
wagons. Mariap willingly sent the children with Amy 
both for long visits in the winter time and for the sum- 
mer vacations partly because she knew, as Amy told 
her, it was much better for them, partly because it 
gave her a free h'and for the campaign she was always 
carrying on to further her social ambitions, which 
mounted higher with each new advance, and partly be- 
cause her husband, when she asked his advice, moved 
by memories of his own childhood, had given his em- 
phatic approval to the scheme. 

After Josephine entered her teens she began to de- 
velop a striking resemblance to her great-grandmother. 
Her features took on a semblance that was much the 
same, her dark brown hair waved prettily down over a 
head similarly shaped, and her countenance, while it 
had not much claim to beauty, had the same kind of 
comely, wholesome attractiveness. In repose it was a 
serious-looking countenance, but when she talked it 
sparkled with animation. When she smiled the comers 
of her mouth curled up, her eyes twinkled and over her 
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face broke the same sweetness that made her mother's 
smile her crowning attraction. But her eyes were the 
Dixon bright gray eyes, although they sometimes soft- 
ened and darkened into hazel. William would take her 
on his knee and holding her face between his hands say 
to his wife, **Amy, just look at the child! Doesn't she 
look more like mother every day of her life?'* Benjy 
would gaze long at her and with an arm around her 
shoulders kiss her forehead and say, with what Jose- 
phine more than once suspected was a tear in his eye or 
his voice, ** Josie, dear, if you'll just be as much like my 
blessed mother as you look like her " 

Benjy had among his dearest possessions an old da- 
guerreotype of Mother Dixon made in the late forties of 
the nineteenth century while her countenance still had 
the semblance and the comeliness of youth. It was in 
an album case, after the fashion of the time to which 
it belonged, and when he was first married Benjy kept 
it open on his desk in his study at home. But one 
day — ^it was during the time of Evaleena's secret but 
stormy jealousy of his love for his mother — ^he chanced 
to see it in his wastebasket underneath some torn papers 
and discarded photographs. He rescued it and without 
mentioning the matter took it to his office at the Uni- 
versity where he had ever since kept it locked in his 
desk. He showed it to Josephine, who gazed at it with 
such interest and delight, looking at herself in the mir- 
ror and with the picture open before her comparing it 
with her reflection, that Benjy sent it to her on her 
fourteenth birthday. 

The next summer Emily, in whose home she was mak- 
ing a long visit, gave her another relic which she re- 
ceived with equal delight — ^the bonnet of leghorn straw 
with its big, scoop-shaped brim and its high, j^rky 
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crown which Mother Dixon had worn on that memorable 
day of her youth when her young lover had come riding 
by and she, to escape the parental ban on their mar- 
riage, had slipped out, mounted his horse behind him 
and galloped away. Josephine listened to the story en- 
tranced and then rushed away, coming back presently 
with her wavy hair combed down over her ears, as in 
her great-grandmother's picture, the bonnet tied on 
over it and herself clad in an old, tight-fitting waist and 
long skirt of Emily's, somewhat resembling the earlier 
fashion, which she had found in a trunk in the garret. 
She made a picture so like the mother of Emily's earliest 
remembrance that Mrs. Walters gazed at her between 
laughter and tears and called her husband to see the 
likeness. 

The physical resemblance of which she heard so much 
roused Josephine's interest in her great-grandmother 
and she never tired of listening to anecdotes and ac- 
counts of Mother Dixon, her noteworthy housekeeping, 
her practical abilities, her wisdom in the rearing of her 
children, her love of beauty and her strong and attrac- 
tive personality. And so the pioneer woman came to 
be the heroine and model of her descendant, the daugh- 
ter of the multi-millionaire and ** railroad colossus.*' 

But if Josephine derived from Mother Dixon in physi- 
cal appearance, the outstanding factor of her character 
she inherited from the male line of the Dixons. *' Josie 
is all Dixon," her grandfather and his two brothers 
were wont to say, as they laughed over some small vic- 
tory she had won by her calm persistence. **When we 
Dixons want a thing," Mark once said to the others, 
**we go after it for all we're worth until we get it, and 
that's Josie, all over." The viewpoint of her infancy 
which her grandmother had noted with mingled amuse- 
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ment and concern, ''But Josie do/' when she was told 
that other little girls did not ask act so, or so, re- 
mained with her as she grew up and became the very 
core of her character. 

Herbert was more like his mother in appearance, 
having her fair, almost golden hair, her general cast 
of countenance, masculinized, and her exquisite com- 
plexion, although his eye was the large, flashing gray 
eye of the Dixon men. He had also a certain frivolity, 
or lack of seriousness, or of steadfastness in his view- 
point of life that was reminiscent of Marian Stillman. 
But down through the generations from his great- 
grandmother had come a precious heritage which prom- 
ised to reach in him its full flower. It was Benjy who 
first discovered and encouraged the boy's artistic gift 
and tried to make him understand how great a thing 
it might be made. In Mother Dixon, pioneer farmer's 
wife, the artistic heritage, coming down through life's 
channels from some unknown ancestor, perhaps in dis- 
tant France, had manifested itself only as a vital but 
inarticulate love of beauty and the spirit of romance. 
In Emily, her daughter, the romantic spirit outcropped 
enough to vivify life and add immeasurably to her 
happihess. In Benjy she had seen her own passionate 
enjoyment of the beautiful repeated with equal in- 
tensity, and Benjy knew that the artistic impulse would 
have made itself felt in him in a magic power over 
words, if he had given it full play. But Mark had it 
not at all, except perhaps as it enriched his interest 
in and enjoyment of his surroundings, while through 
William and his son Morris it had passed on, flashing 
out a little in one in his oratorical gift and in the other 
in his practical imagination, gathering in intensity and 
power for its bursting out in full force in Morris's son, 
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Herbert. But Herbert, while he intended some day to 
be an artist, was inclined to dawdle, to enjoy himself, to 
give his attention to matters of passing interest. 

Josephine had no gift that equaled Herbert's, but she 
had a driving force of purpose and an inborn compul- 
sion to concentrate upon achieving a desired aim that 
was likely to give her success in whatever she might 
undertake. It was this driving force of purpose, the 
**but-Josie-do" mental attitude, that made it inevitable 
that she would carry through her desire to study medi- 
cine against ihe pleas and arguments, the beseechings 
and the tears of her mother. 

The idea was bom and the plan took shape in her 
mind the summer that she spent with Emily, the sum- 
mer after her fourteenth birthday. Dr. Walters' office 
was in a separate building in the front comer of the 
grounds that surrounded his house and Josephine dis- 
played much interest in all that happened there. She 
watched, and soon began to help, him take care of his 
instruments and when he compounded medicines that 
he wanted to carry to country patients she followed with 
keen eyes every step of his operations. She went with 
him frequently upon his trips into the country and her 
questions were incessant as to what was the matter with 
this and that patient and what the different medicines 
would do to those who swallowed them. Finally she 
said to him shyly: 

** Uncle Win, do you think I could be a doctor?" 

**Well, lots of women are physicians, nowadays," he 
replied, evading her question. 

**0f course they are — I know that — and just as good 
as men physicians, too ! But I mean do you think that 
I could learn to be onet" 

He considered the question, smiling as he thought of 
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the horror her mother would doubtless feel over such 
a proposition and wondering if he ought to encourage 
her nascent ambition in the face of what Marian's atti- 
tude would surely be. Then he remembered the long- 
ings of his own youth and said to himself, ''If she's 
got it in her to be one shell carry it through anyway," 
and plunged in: 

**You know, Josie, it takes a long time and a lot of 
hard study to be a good doctor, and, besides, a really 
good physician is bom, first — I mean he has a native 
gift for medicine — and then he has to have, in addition, 
all the training he can get, the more the better. You 
are interested, already, in medicine and you seem to 
have a knack that way, but you're too young for you or 
anybody else to know whether or not you have a real 
gift for it, or whether you'd want to do all the hard 
study and work that would be necessary." 

Josephine thought this over for a moment, her young 
face very serious and her eyes preoccupied, before she 
said, with an air of solemn importance : 

**No, Uncle Win, you're mistaken about me. I'm 
not so awfully young as you think. I'm almost grown 
up and I know what I want to do. I'm going to be 
a doctor. I'm not a bit afraid of hard study and work 
— I like to study. If it was Herbert, now," she turned 
that supposition over in her mind and then continued, 
**he probably wouldn't ever be one, because he'd hate 
so to work that long at the same old thing. But I'm 
going to make him be an artist," she concluded, with 
a look of determination that her uncle thought promised 
some unhappy hours for her brother, ** because Uncle 

Marian had already made all her plans for her daugh- 
ter 's training and career. Josephine was to attend a 
Benjy says he'd be a genius." 
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fashionable finishing school for girls near New York 
City where she would meet the daughters of people 
whose social position was so high and unquestioned that 
the friendships sure to develop would open doors other- 
wise motit diflScult for her to enter. By the time the 
new century was well under way Marian had established 
herself in Chicago as one of the leaders of its wealthiest 
and most exclusive social circles, but as Morris's wealth 
piled up and his position in the business lif e«of the coun- 
try became one of spectacular importance she began to 
have visions of a palatial residence in New York with 
herself a dominant figure in that city's topmost social 
coterie. And Josephine, as an attractive, marriageable 
daughter and heiress of vast wealth, would be an effi- 
cient aid. 

But when Josephine approached her middle teens and 
was told that she would soon be privileged to enter the 
famous finishing school, she- replied that she did not 
wish to go there, that she had decided to attend a real 
college and was going to Wellesley as soon as she was 
prepared to enter, astutely keeping to herself her ambi- 
tion for subsequent achievement. Her mother alter- 
nately pleaded, stormed and wept but she could not 
shake Josephine's determination. She appealed to Mor- 
ris to exert his authority, but all he would say was, 

**I am going to send Herbert to Harvard and if Josie 
wants to go to college, too, I don't see why she shouldn't. 
But that's your aflfair. You and Josie must settle it 
between you." 

In the end Marian gave up, secretly determining that 
Josephine should spend a year at the school later on^ 
when the girl, having grown older would, she hoped, 
see the wisdom of following her mother's wishes. So 
to Welleslqr College Josephine went^ followed a little 
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later by Glad3r8 Miller. The two girls were close 
friends, Gladys looking up to Josephine, who was two 
. years her senior, with ardent admiration, thinking her 
the cleverest, most capable, most wonderful girl in the 
world and Josephine delighting in the other's beauty 
and grace and bright, gay spirit. Gladys had a dainty, 
graceful figure and her spirits were always blithe. She 
went about the house on dancing toes, her mop of 
bronze-brown curls flying about her head and a laugh 
or a song or a lively speech bubbling from her lips. 
Josephine, with her figure cast in a larger mold and her 
serious nature, admired Gladys heartily, but her strong- 
er character made her the leader in their friendship. 

When Josephine told Gladys of her ambition and 
her purpose to become a physician the younger girl 
was deeply impressed and was voluble with enthusiastio 
admiration. 

**0h, Josie,*' she cried, **I wish I could be a physician 
too, and then we could go into partnership!'* 

* * That would be splendid, Gladdie ! You must do it ! " 

But Gladys was doubtful about herself and feared 
that she was not clever enough for such a career. 

**Well, then," said Josephine, **you can be a nurse. 
You don't have to be so awfully clever to be a nurse 
and, oh, Gladdie, that will be perfectly splendid, for 
then you can be my nurse assistant and help me in my 
oflSce!" 

On the instant Gladys decided that that was what 
she would do and if in the following years her resolu- 
tion ever wavered or she felt the lure of the primrose 
path that her grandfather's wealth could spread before 
her feet Josephine's steadfast determination and un- 
swerving purpose so rebuked her that she kept it to 
herself. 
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While they were in Wellesley a new influence came 
into their lives that braced them both to even firmer de- 
termination upon careers of usefulness. Among Jose- 
phine's classmates was a tall, thin girl, with dark, sharp 
features and an intense countenance, named Laura 
Wayne Bradford. She was the granddaughter on her 
mother's side of a woman who had been in the forefront 
of the suffrage movement in its stormy infancy and 
youth, and through her father of a man who had been 
a fearless advocate of the abolition of slavery. The one 
had spoken many a time from a platform drenched with 
the iU-smelling arguments of the brainless and to the 
end of her days had suffered a painful foot due to stones 
thrown at her when she wore bloomers on the street. 
The other's house had been burned, his newspaper prop- 
erty damaged and himself mauled and injured by angry 
opponents of his convictions. Their granddaughter ex- 
ulted in the story of her ancestors and longed for im- 
molation upon the altar of an unpopular cause. 

'^Oh," she exclaimed, sitting on a cushion on the 
floor of Josephine's room, her long arms clasped about 
her knees and her dark face glowing with the intensity 
of her feeling, **it must be wonderful to be a martyr 1 
I'd give anything to be stoned in the street or to have 
rotten eggs thrown at mel" 

** Maybe you would, Laura,'* Qladys suggested, *'if 
you'd talk socialism on a Wall Street comer!" 

*'No such luck!" she responded scornfully. ** Those 
people are buried too deep under their dollars to feel 
anything but a rifle ball hit them. They 11 get it some 
day ! And I 'U help give it to them, too 1 When I get 
through here I'm going to New York and I tell you, 
girls, socialism's going to be a live issue then!" 

Laura Wayne Bradford counted her conversion of 
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Josephine Dixon and Gladys Miller to socialism as her 
most signal achievement. ''If I never do another thing 
as long as I live, ' ' she told them, * * I consider that I 've 
justified my existence just by making you two see the 
light! It's sending a bomb straight into the camp of 
the enemy!" 

When Josephine wrote to Herbert, who was in Har- 
vard University, that she and Gladys had been con- 
verted to sociaUsm and had joined the Inter-Collegiate 
Socialist Society, filling several pages of her letter with 
arguments in its favor, she received an immediate reply 
that delighted her so much that with glowing cheeln 
and sparkling eyes she at once called Gladys to hear 
its wonderful news. There was a chapter, he wrote, 
of the same society at Harvard, and one of the fellows 
had taken him to one of the meetings; he had been so 
interested he had gone again and, finally, he had become 
convinced that they were right and had joined the move- 
ment; and he had only been waiting to see her to tell 
ber about it and try to make a convert of her too. 

When they next went home they wore their new con- 
victions on their sleeves with all the ardor of new con- 
verts and all the arrogance of youth. Marian tried to 
meet their arguments but, having neither much knowl- 
edge nor trained faculties, she presently fled from the 
room in horror with her fingers in her ears. Morris 
merely turned on them sharply with an impatient, 
** Don't talk that nonsense around here!'* 

Marian went to him in tears and begged him to take 
both of them out of college, if they were going to be 
under such evil influences. But he said they had al- 
ready got the infection and the worse the attack the 
sooner and more thorough would be their recovery, so 
it would be better for them to stay in the same environ- 
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meat He had not the least doubt of their retom to 
the viewpoints, the ideas and the methods of thinking 
to which they had been acenstomed as soon as they 
should again be settled in his home with a proper under- 
standing of all that his wealth conld mean for them. 

** They 're just kicking up their heels, like a couple of 
young colts,*' Morris told his wife, **and they 11 settle 
down all right when they're a little older. Too much 
opposition now would make them worse.'* 

He might not have taken so lenient a view of their 
case if he had known the course of training through 
which Laura Wayne Bradford was taking his daughter 
and which she in turn was passing on to Herbert con- 
cerning some of his own business methods in the acquir- 
ing of desired railroad lines and other property and 
the wages and living conditions of the immigrants 
brought over from Europe to recruit the cheap labor 
he wanted for the mines and the mills and the construc- 
tion in which he was interested. They listened to her 
descriptions and her statements of facts and figures with 
a sort of bewildered horror, the picture she painted for 
them was so different from any conception of life as 
they had known it and the presentation of their father 
was in a guise so black and sinister that they could not 
recognize in it the man they knew. But she told them 
that the things which so pained and horrified them were 
all due to the capitalistic system and that they must 
hate the system and not the men who ran it, who were 
as much its victims as were their industrial daves. 

When Josephine reached her twentieth birthday and 
Herbert his nineteenth Morris gave to each of them 
enough stock in one of the railroads under his control 
to supply their needs. He thought that possession of 
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sach a share in the conntry's industrial life would be 
one of the best of antiddHes for their economic heresies. 
Josephine showed hers to her mentor, Laura Wayne 
Bradford, saying, 

''Laura, how can I keep this and profit by all that 
wickedness? If I accept this stock and use the divi- 
dends it will make me a part of that capitalistic system 
that I know is so wrong and I hate so much. I think 
I ought to send it back to my father. Don't yout" 

''Send back nothing!' exclaimed Laura vigorously. 
"Keep all you can get out of the rotten old system and 
get all you can! Tell your father this isn't enough 
and ask him for more! All you can get will be just 
that much taken away from capitalism and that much 
to the good for socialism!'' 

Josephine did not ask for more but she and Herbert 
both used their money after that with a clear conscience, 
enjoyed the sense of individual freedom it gave them 
and felt even less — ^little as it had been before-— of obli- 
gation to their parents or of the restraint of family ties. 

Neither Herbert nor Josephine said much at home 
about Laura Wayne Bradford, but at their grand- 
father's they talked about her freely with William and 
Amy, expounding her views and dwelling upon her 
vivid x>ersonality. 

"Don't let her influence you too much," William 
cautioned them. "Of course you find her very inter- 
esting, but she seems to be a striking example of a 
good old stock gone to seed through too much vanity 
about itself." 

Josephine admitted that she thought Laura a little 
queer sometimes. "I don't see," she went on, "why 
she should want so much to be pelted with rotten eggs 
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or to get into a ■treet fight I believe in socialism jnst 
as strongly as she does but I think there are better 
and more efiScient ways of working for it than that" 

William smiled at her. ''I'd bet my last hat, Josie/ 
he bantered her, * * that you don 't believe in it nearly as 
much as she does!" 

' ' Indeed I do, grandfather ! ' ' she protested, and then 
turned on him with the indignant demand, ''Why do 
you think that?" 

"Because, in the first place," he told her, "you are 
a Dixon, and that means that individualism is in your 
very blood and marrow, and in the second place you 
are an American, and that means the same thing, and 
they both mean that you love your country above every- 
thing else, and in the third place you are sound at the 
core!" 



CHAPTER XVn 

GLASHINa PUBPOSBS 

IT was the last year of Josephine's course at 
Wellesley and she and Gladys were homeward bound 
for the Christmas holidays They were going to Wash- 
ington where Senator and Mrs. Dixon were having a 
family party that included the two girls, Herbert, 
Morris and Marian, and as many others of the Dixon 
family as they could get together. Their train was a 
special filled with young women students from Welles- 
ley and Smith and other women's colleges and schools 
in that region, all of them as gay and excited and 
chattering as a flock of birds on a sunny spring morn- 
ing. 

Their special pulled into a station, stopped and stayed 
there, stock still, and the girls began asking one another 
impatiently what was the matter. Then windows went 
up and eager young faces filled them and other bright 
countenances leaned over the shoulders of those in 
front as they all sought to find the cause that was delay- 
ing their journey, already far too slow for their im- 
petuous wishes. They saw their train to be in a rail- 
road yard and across three or four lines of track they 
saw another train whose windows were all full likewise 
of eager and impatient faces. But jthey were the faces 
of good-looking young fellows whom they knew in a 
moment to be college students too. 

245 
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*'0h," said one of the girls, *'it's the boys from 
Harvard and Boston and Brown and some other places, 
and they've got a special, just as we have! Oh, don't 
some of you know somebody there t" 

Josephine and Gladys gazed out of the window, dis- 
covered Herbert and waved to him. Instantly the 
whole trainfnl of young men was waving hands and 
caps and hats from their windows ; and at once, like a 
flash setting off a heap of powder, the train load of 
girls was responding with waving handkerchiefs and 
hands and smiling faces. Herbert called out, ''Come 
on, fellows! My sister's there!" He jumped from the 
train with the others at his heels, some leaping from 
the doors and others climbing through the windows and 
all rushing pell mell across the tracks to the train 
where the eternal feminine smiled its welcome. They 
sprang up the steps and swarmed into the corridors 
and here and there a girl stepped out and greeted some 
youth in whom she recognized an acquaintance. On 
the instant others would be at his elbow and twitching 
his coat-tails to be introduced and she in turn would 
present them to her friends, waiting eagerly but a step 
behind her, and soon the whole masculine incursion had 
paired itself off and the train was filled with happy, 
laughing, chattering couples and groups. 

There had been some confusion of orders as to which 
of the two specials should have precedence and both 
had been stopped until the matter could be settled. 
But the young people decided it for themselves and 
when the men 's train was ordered to move they refused 
to go back into it. Its whistle blew furiously, its bell 
rang long and loud, its conductor shouted "All aboard !" 
until he was hoarse, and the boys merely stuck their 
heads out of the windows and yelled at him with laugh- 
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ter and gibes to go ahead, that they were well satisfied 
and were going to stay where they were. And finally 
the girls' train moved on with the engine doubled at its 
head and the empty coaches trailing at its rear while 
triumphant youth crowded the other cars, filling the 
seats, promenading the aisles, sitting on upturned suit- 
cases and seat-arms, laughing, singing, talking, exchang- 
ing confidences, absorbed in that most absorbing of all 
youth's enterprises — exploring the soul and testing the 
heart of some new specimen of the opposite sex. 

But Gladys was not allowed to enjoy that particular 
pleasure. For Herbert, whom she already knew per- 
fectly well, appropriated her, as he had a habit of 
doing when they were together, and igm>red, though he 
knew he would have to pay later on for his studied 
indifference, the signals of several of his friends who 
thus plead with him to be introduced to the blithe and 
pretty girl by his side. When he leaped up the steps of 
the coach he saw his particular friend, Clifford Wright, 
just behind him and reaching out a hand as he ran he 
jerked the other to his side sa3dng, *'I want you to meet 
my sister before any* of the other fellows get her!" 

Clifford was very willing, for he had many times ad- 
mired Josephine's photograph on Herbert's desk and 
had listened with interest to whatever Herbert said 
about her. The four of them made their own exclusive 
little party, diplomatically keeping all would-be in- 
truders out of it, until Wright left the train two hours 
later. Josephine learned that he was taking an engi- 
neering course and would be graduated the next spring 
as a civil engineer. On Christmas day she received a 
box of candy from him and her note of thanks brought 
a letter in reply which made necessary a response from 
her; and they were soon embarked upon a correspond- 
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ence which both fonnd interesting enough to demand 
the exchange of long and frequent letters. 

Josephine finished her course at Wellesley in less than 
the conventional time, leaving behind her a brilliant 
reputation as a student. She had kept steadfast her 
purpose to study medicine and Marian had cherished 
her own hope that Josephine would at last become a 
dutiful daughter and her determination that now she 
must follow her mother's wishes and either take a year 
at the fashionable finishing school for the sake of its 
social prestige and the friendships she would form or 
must prepare to make her formal entrance into society. 
Neither had said much about these opposing desires for 
the last year or more and each had thought that the 
other was giving way. In consequence, they came 
abruptly upon the most determined and irritating clash 
of their lives. Josephine listened impatiently to her 
mother's pleas and arguments and swept them aside 
with the brusque statement that it was her life that 
was in question and it was her undoubted right to order 
it as she pleased and prepare for it as she thought 
necessary. 

**But what about me, Josief Marian protested. 
*'Has a mother no rights after her years of devotion 
for the good of her children? You seem to think that 
you owe no gratitude for all that I have done for you 
and the care and love I have given you!'* 

''That's an old-fashioned idea, mother, part of the 
dead wood of the nineteenth century, just like your 
notion that a girl ought to do nothing useful, just be a 
parasite," was Josephine's calm response. **There^ 
been a lot of nonsense talked and written about the 
devotion of mothers to their children — as if they de- 
served any credit for it! They don't, any more than 
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they deserve credit for breathing, or digesting their 
food. It's just a biological instinct, part of the proc- 
esses of nature and, while they deserve no end of blame 
if they don't obey it, they deserve no praise if they 
do. It's no use, mother, dear, for us to talk about 
this matter any longer and I hope you won't mention it 
again. It's been my purpose for years and I'm going 
to carry it through. I shall enter the Woman's Medical 
College in Philadelphia next fall." And then she 
turned upon Marian her sweet, vivid, disarming smile, 
nodded brightly and left the room. 

As before when their purposes had clashed, the 
stronger character won and Marian temporarily gave up 
her opposition, comforting herself with the hope that 
at least her daughter would not wish to practice medi- 
cine and that when her whim of studying it had been 
satisfied she would be willing to live in accordance with 
her mother's wishes. But Josephine was looking for- 
ward, with calm and forceful purpose, to a busy and, 
she hoped, a brilliantly successful professional life. The 
farther in that direction her studies led her and the 
more her mental horizon lifted and receded, disclosing 
alluring vistas of desired knowledge, the more disdain- 
ful she became of her mother's manner of life, her pur- 
suits and her ambitions. So impatient of them was she, 
80 puerile and futile did they seem to her, that she 
disliked to spend any time at home and during her 
course in the medical college, which she finished in less 
than the usual time, leaving behind her, as she had 
done at Wellesley, a reputation for striking abilities and 
high ambitions, she made excuses whenever possible and 
went elsewhere for her vacations or limited the time 
of her stay at home to a few hours. 

In the meantime, Morris Dixon had found it expedi- 
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ent to transfer his headquarters to New York City and 
3Iarian began to see the realization of her dream of a 
magnificent home in that metropolis. Her husband 
bought for her a house, just off Fifth Avenue in one of 
the Seventy streets, that was already palatial in size and 
architecture. But 3Iarian engaged the most famous 
architect in America to enlarge and remodel it and toft 
the remaking and decorating of its interior the most 
expensive and exclusive firm of decorators the city af- 
forded. She found the consultations over plans and 
the watching of progress and the elation of her own 
feelings at the consummation of her dreams so absorb- 
ing that she had little time or inclination to wmry 
over what she thought her daughter's ungrateful and 
fatuous course. 

Moreover, as the years swept by and she met and 
passed her fortieth birthday, she devoted more and more 
of her attention to the cult of the body beautiful, de- 
termined that time in its passage over her head should 
leave no footprints that could be prevented. The daily 
manipulations of a masseuse kept her figure as slender 
and lissome as it had been in her girlhood; a complexion 
specialist saw to it that no wrinkle appeared anywhere 
upon her countenance and that the skin of face and 
neck and shoulders remained as flawless, as delicate and 
as softly brilliant as when she became a bride ; her hair- 
dresser gave such expert attention to her wishes fhat 
her crown of f air-hued locks, instead of darkeninif with 
the years, was more softly golden ihaxL it had been in 
her youth and was still as plentiful and as lustroua 
as then. All this, with her social duties and suecesMS 
and the watching of progress on the New York houses 
80 occupied her days that she thought herself the bunest 
woman in the city and very much resented the anrpaaHft 
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smile vitb which Josephine, on her rare and brief ap- 
pearances at home, listened to her plaints about her 
many enga^ments and her over-filled time. 

Marian gave Josephine enthusiastic accounts of the 
new house and told her triumphantly, "When you see 
it, Josie, yonll be perfectly willing to live at bomel 
No sane woman eonld be induced to stay anywhere else 
when such a wonderful and beautiful place could be 
hers just for being willing to live in it. I'm having 
the loveliest suite decorated and furnished for yon and 
one for Herbert and I'm looking forward to having yotl 
both at home agun when we get into the house." 

But Josephine would not even, when she visited New 
York, journey up to the street in the Seventies to see 
the new house in process of transformation. Laura 
"Wayne Bradford had established herself in a little 
apartment in Greenwich Village, and Josephine, on her 
frequent week-end or short vacation journeys to New 
York while she was studying in Philadelphia, always 
stayed with her. Laura was the center of a coterie of 
young or youn^sh men and women who prided them- 
selves on their free nunds, their advanced ideas and 
tiieir unhampered outlook upon life. They made them- 
selves free of her apartment, coming and going as th^ 
liked, inviting themselves to meals and bringing their 
own food with them or coming empty-handed, as the 
spirit of the moment moved, and talking all the time. 
Each of them had his or her own bobby which would 
be, of itself, enough to make over and energize anew a 
decadent society. They were all socialists or anarchists 
or communists and they were all eager to help overturn 
the existing social, economic and political order. They 
would argue all night over what onght to be done after 
the revolnticm should be accomplished, but th^y were 
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all agreed that destruction, wide-spread and thorongh^ 
should come first, and they were never tired of announc- 
ing their readiness to take a hand in the upsetting of 
things when the time for it should come. 

Josephine, with the clear and widely-searching views 
of racial well-being and racial progress which her scien- 
tific studies had given her, found repugnant the beliefs 
of many of them upon the questions of love and mar- 
riage and parenthood and because she argued hotly for 
her own convictions they were inclined to consider her, 
with more or less good-natured contempt, a conservative, 
and even a reactionary. She smiled when they applied 
these terms to her as she remembered her reputation in 
her own home for rabid radicalism. She thought Laura's 
friends, most of them, too fanatical and too fond of 
talking to attain any practical result and she frequently 
set them down as fantastic in both personal appearance 
and ideas, but she found them almost always interesting 
and stimulating and their influence led her to examine 
anew from fresh viewpoints and under new light the 
convictions and tendencies of her own mind. 

She described the coterie to her grandfather and told 
him about its opinions and its arguments. Her account 
did not lack in mirth and sarcastic humor and it was 
frequently interrupted by the laughter of both of thenL 
He took her young, strong hand in both of his, that 
she noted with a pang in her heart were getting thin 
and wrinkled and old-looking, and told her: 

**I'm glad you can laugh over it, Josie, for as long as 
you are not afraid to face ideas and can laugh at them 
if they are absurd, it proves to me that you are, as I've 
always told you, sound at the core. Hold on to your 
Dixon common sense, Josie, dear, and be sure you keep 
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your feet on the groimdy even if your head is knocking 
the stars!" 

Toward the end of Josephine's medical course Laura 
took her one evening to a social settlement in the lower 
East Side in which she sometimes worked. It was a 
Jewish quarter to which were constantly coming, to 
relatives already there, immigrants from Russia and 
southeastern Europe who were appallingly poor and 
ignorant and of low standards of living. The two girls 
went through the swarming streets and into little shops 
through whose back doors they could see the homes of 
two or three rooms crowded with families of eight or 
ten or a dozen members. It was Josephine's first per- 
sonal knowledge of such conditions and her heightened 
color And brilliant eyes showed to her friend that the 
sight was having the effect Laura had hoped for on her 
mind and heart. When they started home Josephine 
fell silent and did not speak again until they reached 
Laura's little apartment. There she walked about aim- 
lessly, looking at one thing and another with abstracted 
eyes, but presently she wheeled sharply around and 
began in a business-like tone : 

''Laura," then her voice shook and she had to wait 
a little to regain her poise before she could go on, con- 
trolling her emotion with deep, slow breaths and mak- 
ing a stop every few words to keep her tones firm and 
even: ** Laura, I've found — ^my life work. I see it 
plain — before me. I'm going to set up my oflSce over 
there in — ^that ghetto and do what I can to teach — ^those 
people how to live cleanly and wholesomely, and how 
to keep — ^themselves well and strong. They're a fester- 
ing mass and I— can do a little to make it — ^aseptic. 
Gladys wiU help me— I know she well — she'll come with 
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me, and we'll make a beginning and develop, as we 
learn what to do and how to do it, into a health center. 
I'm going to write to her about it right now." 

Gladys would finish her training as a nurse at almost 
the same time that Josephine would be ready to begin 
her medical practice and Gladys was enthusiastically 
ready to do anything or go anywhere that Josephine 
asked of her. For the next few months they were busy 
exchanging ideas and suggestions and making plans for 
the work they intended so soon to take up. 

Gladys's father, David Miller, of whom it was her 
custom to speak as ''Davy Dad," had married again 
and the second wife had little use for the daughter of 
the first. Nor had David himself ever recovered from 
his first revulsion against the child who had cost the 
life of his sweetheart-wife and although he tried when 
with her to conceal his feeling she had sensed it while 
still a little girl and ever since had avoided him. Her 
grandfather, whom she always called ** Grandad 
Stephen," she knew loved her in his own careless, irre- 
sponsible way, although he had never, even after his 
wife's death, burdened himself with anxiety or care 
about her. He had brought her up, as far as he took 
any hand in the enterprise, on the principle of letting 
her do. as she liked and take the consequences. 

David had reached middle age, leaving behind him 
an unbroken record of business blundering and in- 
capacity. Stephen had made or found for him position 
after position, in which he had never made good, and 
time and again had started him in business for himself, 
only to see him presently run it into complete failure. 
Stephen, watching him and forever grumbling about his 
manifold incapacities and then being again disarmed 
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by his buoyant spirits and incurably optimistic out- 
look, said to himself many times: 

'* The only cure for him will be to let him spend it all, 
down to the last cent, so that hell know there is abso- 
lutely no more, unless he earns it himself. Some day 
111 do it, as sure as I'm alive!'* 

Stephen himself, as old age came on and business 
responsibilities became a burden, drew out of one after 
another of his enterprises and invested his money in 
stocks and bonds about which he needed to take little 
thought. But he retained his membership in the Board 
of Trade and amused himself and occupied his time by 
dabbling in its operations. And he tried to induce 
David to confine his business endeavors to similar specu- 
lations, telling him, 

''You can't help making a winning there sometimes, 
and it's the only thing you ever try to do that isn't 
all loss!" 

The friendship between Josephine and Clifford 
Wright, which had begun on the invaded holiday train, 
continued through all the years'' of her training and 
they had become close and dear friends. He had a 
position in charge of the engineering work on one of 
her father's railroad systems, with offices in New York, 
and while she was in Philadelphia they saw each other 
frequently. But he told her that he wanted to be his 
own man and was looking forward to opening his own 
office as a consulting engineer. Comparing prospects, 
they found that he would probably be able to realize 
his hope about the time that she would carry out her 
plan of becoming a practicing physician in the East 
Side. As the day to which she looked forward came 
near she found his attitude toward her changing from 
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friend to lover and had to meet his salt for her love and 
promise of marriage. 

She was surprised and alarmed by this menace to her 
plans. At first she thought that she would, that she 
simply musty refuse him. But she quickly discovered 
that this was not an easy thing to do. Life without 
Clifford Wright in it, she realized, would be a colorless, 
unsatisfactory thing. She faced the stem fact that the 
career which she had believed would be all-sufficing 
would not fill his place and she could not bring herself 
to definite giving up of the work she had planned with 
such high purpose and such solemn consecration of her- 
self. Nor could she persuade herself that she would 
be justified in giving either to him or to it a divided 
allegiance. Slowly and unwillingly she realized that 
she must choose between her profession as a physician 
and what she liked to call the profession of wife and 
mother. And it was difficult to make the choice. Her 
purpose, which had become a part of her very being, 
dominated her and would not be overridden, or even 
questioned. And so she held her lover off, she would 
not tell him whether or not she loved him, she evaded 
direct answers to his pleas, she told him she must have 
time, lots of time, to consider so serious a matter. 
Underneath it all she felt a surety that she would go 
right on in the way she had planned, regardless of her 
elemental desire to keep her lover at her side. 

Herbert, in the meantime, had been traveling his own 
difficult way. Inspiring him toward an artistic career 
and urging him to take the necessary training had been 
his own inclination, Benjy's infiuence and Josephine's 
belief in his ability to achieve success as an artist and 
her constant encouragement of his purpose. His father 
had looked forward from Herbert's boyhood to training 
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his only son for a business career, to taking him as soon 
as he should be graduated from Harvard into his offices 
and inducting him into the management of his manifold 
enterprises, seeing him become as astute and expert as 
himself, and finally, after many years, turning over to 
him the magnificent business estate, the dominating in- 
dustrial power he had built up. And Herbert was a 
socialist and reviled it all and wanted to study art and 
paint pictures. And, worse still, Herbert dilly-dallied 
even over what he wanted to do, spent a good deal of 
time amusing himself and did not make much headway. 
If the boy had shown as much determination as he him- 
self had felt over what he wanted to do when he began 
his career, or as much force and purpose as his sister 
displayed in her medical studies, Morris said to him- 
self that he would have made little' objection. 

*'But," he grumbled, ''Herbert is just simply lazy 
and the only cure for him will be to put his nose on the 
grindstone and keep it there until he comes to his 
senses.'* 

Morris believed, with entire conviction, that if Her- 
bert were to be once installed in the midst of that won- 
derful interlocking machinery of vast and many-sided 
business that he had built up, could see it moving with 
all its resistless energy and its flawless adaptation, the 
boy would quickly be won over to its service by sheer 
admiration of its perfection, would forget his socialism 
as if it were no more than a suit of outgrown clothes 
and find in this new work a satisfaction far greater than 
in art. For to Morris these huge business enterprises 
that he had created and had interlocked with smoothly- 
running machinery, so that each one served all the rest, 
formed the most admirable and most wonderful thing in 
the world and he could not understand how any one, 
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comprehending it and its results, could fail to find 
service in it the most desirable of all occupations. But 
he was willing, and he thought himself very generous in 
this, to give his son some leeway in the matter and op- 
portunity to prove whether or not he was likely to 
make a worth-while artist of himself. If Herbert did 
not within two or three years begin to show some likeli- 
hood of results he warned the boy that he would have 
to take up a business career that would prepare him 
for the inheritance and management of the Dixon in- 
terests. 

And so the fateful year of 1914 dawned upon the 
Dixon family, rent by its clashing wills and opposing 
purposes. The long, slow processes by which spirit and 
purpose, character and environment, work their way to 
focal p^ts were ready for fulfillment. 



CHAPTER XVin 

THS PEACH TBEBS BLOOM AGAIN 

IT was April, 1914, and the peach trees blooming in 
Emily Walters' garden, pink and sweet in the 
golden sunshine, were telling once more their wondrous 
story of how youth and hope and love are forever re- 
newing themselves in the heart of the world. Emily 
looked at them with the same delight and the same stir- 
ring of the springs of romance in her heart that their 
beauty always gave her and her thoughts ran back to 
that April day, almost fifty years agone, when William 
came galloping down the road and Stephen — ^but she 
smiled as she thought of Stephen and the heartbreak 
he gave her that day, and said to herself, ''What a silly 
goose I was!" 

For she had had a busy, full and happy life and had 
loved her husband with whole-hearted devotion. Stephen 
had become, long ago, a mere memory, but, because it 
was Stephen who first wakened love and romance in 
her heart, thought of him and sight of blooming peach 
trees always stirred that memory into dim, vague beanty 
and fragrance. Peach tree blooms seemed, somehow, in 
the bottom of her heart, to be more closely connected 
with Stephen than even his granddaughter who had 
spent, with Josephine, parts of several summers at her 
home. She had grown fond of Gladys, bnt for the 
girl's own sake and not at all for Stephen '% and she 
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was looking forward with pleasure to seeing her again. 
Josephine and Gladys had both written asking her to 
visit them in their East Side apartment, where they 
had begun the work to which they had been looking for- 
ward, and to stay as long as she wasn't bored. It 
would be a new experience, different from anything she 
had ever known, and Emily, notwithstanding her sixty- 
six years, had a heart that was still youthful enough to 
relish new sights and new experiences. She was going 
first to "Washington to visit William and Amy and after- 
wards to New York and later on there would be a long 
stay with Benjy and Evaleena, another with Mark and 
Beulah and a visit to her daughters on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Life in its ruthless progress had stripped Emily and 
left her alone in the home where she had lived so many 
T^W7 years. Her husband had died five years before ; 
her oldest daughter was principal of a high school in 
Chicago; another daughter had died; the other two 
had married and gone to the Pacific Coast — that never- 
resting progress westward — where one lived in Wash- 
ington on a great hay ranch and the other in southern 
California on a raisin vineyard ; both of her sons were 
married and one of them, who was interested in a com- 
mercial house in St. Louis, had been sent by his firm 
to South America, whither he had gone with his family; 
while the other, married but two weeks before, had 
already started with his bride on their journey to China 
where he was going as a medical missionary. So Emily, 
with the fabric of her life thus cut sheerly away, but 
with the love and enjoyment of life still fresh in her 
heart and the conviction and desire of usefulness still 
strong within her, faced an uncertain future. She 
thought that probably she would go to Chicago to live 
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with her unmarried daughter, who urged her to do so. 
But first would come this round of visits and after that 
she would decide. 

She was not thinking of that problem as she went 
among her peach trees cutting off the loveliest branches 
and carefully packing them in a long box with damp 
moss and wet paper. Sh« was wondering what had 
happened to the Dixon family in New York and hoping 
that no serious trouble had come ui)on Josephine and 
Herbert — ^if it was only Morris or Marian she would 
not care so much, for she was not fond of either of 
thenL A telegram had just come from Amy asking her 
to start at once on her trip to Washington and go with 
her and William over to New York, whither they had 
been called by an urgent request from Marian. Emily 
had planned to start only a day later and so she had 
only to make ready the gift of peach blooms which she 
always made to Amy as regularly every year as April 
brought their flowers. 

* ' I '11 take an extra lot this time, * ' die said to herself, 
* * and carry some of them over to New York to the girls. 
I wonder if they've ever heard the story of how William 
came home that day in such a rush and would marry 
Amy, right oflf, whether or no." 

Senator and Mrs. Dixon had been urged by their 
daughter-in-law to hurry over to New York to help 
her prevent, she told them, her silly, reckless children 
from disgracing the family any more than they had 
done already. They had been guilty of irreparable mis- 
chief, unspeakable behavior, she declared, and their 
crazy actions must be stopped. What with tears, ex- 
citement and indignation she had been rather incoherent 
over the long-distance phone, but William inferred some 
very real trouble behind her urgency and promised that 
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he and Amy woold start as soon as Emily could reach 
Washington to go with them as, since she was due so 
soon, they could not leave until she came. 

Marian was marshaling all her forces for a final at- 
tack upon the purposes of her children. She and her 
husband had decided that their patience had been tried 
and their feelings and interests outraged beyond fur- 
ther endurance and together they were preparing to 
bring every possible pressure to bear upon the young 
people to force them to give up their purposes. The 
final blow upon the raw which had set both of them, 
and Marian in particular, to immediate and energetic 
action had been a newspaper account of Josephine's 
enterprise. Josephine had feared that some such pub- 
licity might fiame out over them and she and Gladys 
and Herbert had gone about the realization of their 
plans with the greatest care, hoping they would be able 
to hide themselves in the crowded East Side street and 
be forgotten by all but the friends for whom they most 
cared. Herbert was still dilly-dallying with his study 
of art, showing by the fresh and vigorous drawings that 
he frequently made and the occasional studies on canvas 
that came into life under his brush that he lacked only 
application and purpose to bring his rare gift to won- 
derful flower. He lived at the social settlement near 
Josephine's place, did some work there, did a little 
work also for a socialist newspaper, m^de considerable 
pretense of studying in an art school and spent a good 
deal of time at Josephine's apartment. 

Josephine had put a sign beside the street entrance 
to the stairway where, new and bright and in large 
letters, it made known that the offices of Josephine 
Dixon, M.D., and Gladys Miller, Trained Nurse, were 
one flight up. There a keen-witted newspaperman saw 
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it soon after its first appearance in mid-winter, won- 
dered idly if by any possibility this East Side doctor 
could belong to the Dixon family, decided that she 
eonldn't) and then happened to learn from a fellow- 
reporter who sometimes, for entertainment's sake, went 
to Laura Wayne Bradford's apartment in Greenwich 
Village, that the son and daughter of Morris Dixdn were 
said to be socialists although Laura's crowd rather 
turned up their noses at them as reactionary. He 
scented a good newspaper story and for weeks worked 
on it casually, learning a little here and a little there, 
finally identifying Josephine and Gladys and unearth- 
ing tiie whole account of what they and Herbert were 
doing and of their repudiation of accepted social and 
economic doctrines. Each of them refused to talk with 
or see him, but that merely delayed his gathering to- 
gether of the facts that would round out his narrative. 
He sent a photographer to loiter in the street near 
Josephine's apartment and succeeded in getting recog- 
nizable snap-shots of all three of them as they went 
in and out. And he used .plentiful and glowing color 
in the writing of his tale. 

"When David Miller, in April, 1914, began a spec- 
tacular attempt to comer the wheat market of the 
world this newspaper man decided it was a good time 
to bring out his story, with its illustrations. His news- 
paper ran it on the front page, with big headlines 
All the other newspapers in the city took it up and 
printed more or less about it and it was sent by wire 
to journals in all the principal cities of the country. 
Editorial writers found in it themes for discussion and 
considered it from varied viewpoints as illustrating the 
growing unrest, or the spread and menace of socialism, 
or the reaction against excessive accumulations of 
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wealth, or the decay of family ties, or the deplorable 
lack of filial and stable qualities in the new genera- 
tion, or the fads of the rich, and a dozen other matters. 

Marian Dixon was overwhelmed when the story was 
thus spread everywhere before the eyes of the public 
that Josephine and Herbert Dixon and Gladys Miller 
were living and working in the most crowded and un- 
sanitary and poverty-stricken Jewish quarter of the 
East Side, openly flaunting their belief in socialism 
and cutting loose from their families. Wlien she first 
saw it, pictures, headlines and all, she fainted, and then 
spent the rest of the day in bed, weeping and hysterical. 
The next day she gathered herself together and set out 
to put a stop, finally, she told Morris, to **the disgraceful 
conduct of our ungrateful and unnatural childi'en." 

She got the promise of Senator Dixon and his wife, 
whom she knew to have more influence with Josephine 
than any one else, to come to New York as quickly as 
possible, and she tried to get into communication with 
Stephen Miller, but over the long-distance phone his 
hotel told her that he was in Florida. Then she called 
David Miller, but he was so absorbed in the manipula- 
tion of the wheat market upon which he had started 
that all he would say was, ** Yes, yes ! Too bad ! Can't 
do anything — too busy — ^you must excuse me!*' Her 
husband promised to go with her and bring to bear upon 
the young people the severest possible pressure. Then 
she engaged passage to Europe for herself and her 
daughter and Gladys, and told Morris that if everything 
else failed she would not hesitate to have the two girls 
kidnapped and put on board just before the steamer 
sailed. 

After she had arranged her plans Marian went to 
make one last plea of her own before bringing to bear 
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the final pressure. Josephine's apartment was on the 
corner of two streets that were always crowded and 
dirty, fairly swarming with the streams of untidy 
humanity forever pouring up and down the sidewalks 
and in and out of the tenements that stretched away 
on every side. She had seen to it that the hall and 
stairway leading to her rooms were sanitary and spick 
and span in white paint. She had taken two small 
apartments, thrown them into one and enlarged the 
rooms. They were very simply finished and furnished, 
with the woodwork all painted a creamy white and 
the walls a soft tan, the windows draped with white net, 
cushions and a bit of upholstery here and there of an 
inexpensive grayish blue material giving a touch o^ 
color. Pots of growing flowers were scattered about 
and on Josephine's desk in her office was a bowl of 
glowing yellow daffodills, the daily tribute of Clifford 
Wright, which seemed to concentrate in their golden 
cups the sunshine and the spirit of spring that were 
flooding even the dingy street outside the open windows. 
On her desk also stood the open case of her picture of 
her great-grandmother. Near by were a stand with 
fiihelves filled with bottles of medicine and the imple- 
ments of her profession and scales and a basket for 
weighing babies. At one side a door opened into her 
bedroom and other doors led from their private hall 
into the office and connected the office with their living- 
room in front, which was also the waiting room for Dr. 
Dixon's patients. 

Marian arrived in the midst of Josephine's office 
hours, and Gladys, who in nurse's uniform admitted and 
shepherded the waiting patients, ushered them in their 
due turns into the office and gave Josephine whatever 
assistance she needed, led her to a seat in the waiting 
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room, was very sorry but Josie would never let any one 
in out of turn or see any except her patients until the 
last one was gone, fluttered about her and made utmost 
effort to beguile her impatience and her indignation. 
For Marian felt that being thus kept waiting among her 
daughter's patients was fiie final and crowning injury 
and insult 

Gladys came out of the waiting room and shut the 
door behind her. Josephine was showing a patient out 
at the hall door and saying to her, **Now, Mrs. Wilkow- 
sky, try to remember all I Ve told you, and take this pre- 
scription to the dispensary. They will give you some 
medicine and you must be sure to give it to the little 
boy exactly as they tell you. I'll go this afternoon 
to see him, but if he should get worse before I come 
send for me at once.** 

The woman left and Gladys danced across the room, 
smiling and gay. '* Josie, dear, your mother must have 
been saving up patience to make this visit for weeks, 
but it's absolutely all gone already and she says that 
if she has to wait any longer she — she can't wait any 
longer!" They both giggled and Gladys made a little 
face and seid mirlMully, ''Didn't know I was Irish, did 
you»" 

*'Are all the patients gone?" 

''AH except your mother, and you'll find her the most 
difficult case of them all!" 

*'0h, Gladdie, why won't they let us alone f We're 
happy here, and useful — ^we're really doing some good — 
and I don't see why they can't be decent about it and 
let us live our own lives. I suppose those horrid news- 
paper articles have set mother off again. Well, I might 
as well see her and have it over with." 

Josephine opened the door into the living room and 
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saw her mother standing just inside, frowning and im^ 
patient. She nodded coolly. ''Good morning, mother! 
Come in!" Then as Marian stepped in she turned to 
Gladys, who was just vanishing into the hall: *'0h, 
Gladys! If you have time will you look in at Mrs. 
Wilkowsky's and see that she is giving the medicine 
right and if the little boy is dean and the milk covered 
and kept in a cool place and — oh, all the rest of it!'* 

''All right, Josie. I have two other visits to make in 
the same house and I'll take them all in." 

Marian was standing in the middle of the room, her 
face flushed and her eyes snapping with indignation. 
She looked almost as young as her daughter and was 
much more beautiful. A stranger would have been sure 
she was a slightly older sister instead of the mother of 
the younger woman. But Josephine's countenance told 
the story, unmistakably, of a stronger nature and a 
better intelligence and upon it life had already made a 
more interesting imprint. 

*'Can you, finally, spare a few minutes to your 
mother?" Marian was saying with anpry petulance. 

Josephine aniled at her. "Sit down, mother! I'm 
sorry youVe had to wait. But when I have patients 
waiting I can't break into my office hours for social 
purposes." 

"It was bad enough to have to drive through these 
wretched streets," Marian complained, "and then to 
have to sit and wait all that time in the room with those 
dirty, smelly creatures! Really, Josephine, it was too 
much!" 

A definite stifihess was in Josephine 's manner as she 
replied, "I'm sorry you have been annoyed. You 
wanted to see me about something particular f" 

"I want to beg you once more to give i\p this craiy,^ 
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disgraceful project that is bringing shame ttpon jtmt 
whole family — oh, Josie, those horrible newspaper ar> 
tides! They've almost killed me!'* 

Marian sobbed and Josephine's manner softaied a 
little as she replied: '*Yes, mother, they were dreadful, 
and very annojdng, to me as well as you. But they were 
a mere incident, a pin-prick that couldn't be avoided, 
in the course of the vital things I want to do.'* 

''Selfish as always," her mother upbraided. *'Tou 
think only of yourself! Try just once to think of 
others ! Think what a grief and disgrace this shameful, 
socialistic scheme of yours is to me and your father and 
your grandfather! Morris Dixon's daughter refusing 
to live in her father's home and preferring a dirty East 
Side street so she can wash the faces and doctor the 
stomach-aches of a lot of filthy, ignorant immigrant 
children ! Ridiculous ! ' ' 

Josephine's color was rising and her eyes beginning 
to flash, but she replied quietly, "The children and their 
mothers do not think it ridiculous." 

"Oh, of course," Marian conceded with an air of 
conscious generosity, "it's all right for somebody to do 
that kind of thing! But why should you do it? You 
can have all the money you want, your father will give 
you anything you ask for — anything — ^if you will only 
give up this scheme — and your socialism. Now, Josie, 
dear, I am planning to go abroad soon and I've taken 
passage for you and Gladys, too, and if you will go with 
me I can arrange for us ^ to be presented at court I 
Think of that!" 

With wonder in her eyes Josephine regarded the air 
of triumph with which her mother concluded. Then 
she sprang up with a gesture of impatience and crossing 
over to the window she said brusquely, "There, there^ 
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mother! Don't i^aste your time and mine talking about 
such plans ! Why should we argue any more about tliis f 
You've said everything there is to be said so many times 
already, and I know I'm doing the right thing — ^know 
it absolutely!" She turned back to her mother 
abruptly and demanded with an annoyance in her tones 
that spoke eloquently of the strained relationship, ''Did 
father send you to make this offer?" 

**He wanted me to try once more, after aU this dis- 
graceful newspaper publicity, to bring you to your 
senses." 

"And does he think," Josephine went on earnestly, 
with a touch of contempt in her tone, **that the promise 
of all the money I could use for my own selfish pleasures 
would be an inducement?" 

**He supposes," Marian responded, nettled by her 
daughter's tone, ''that you are human, and a woman, 
and like the things money can buy!" 

Josephine looked out of the window upon the swarm- 
ing street. ''It's because I am human and a woman 
that I am here! All this dirt and poverty and igno- 
rance and wretchedness break my heart and I must do 
what I can that will help!" 

"Have you never heard that charity begins at 
home?" Marian's voice and manner were reproachful. 
"Do you never think of how much your own father and 
mother need you?" 

Josephine walked across the room and stood before 
her mother with a sarcastic smile on her face. "The 
newspapers say father is worth fifty million dollars. 
Can't you buy some playthings to amuse yourselves 
with?" 

Marian sank back with eyes full of tears. "Jose- 
phine! How can you be so hard?" 
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** Forgive me, mother! I didn't mean to hurt you. 
But what would I be in that palace of yours but a 
plaything for youf She turned away again, speaking 
bitterly: ''Money! Money! Money! When I am in 
that house we seem to do nothing but eat money and 
drink money and wrap ourselves up in hundred dollar 
bills! The whole place smells so of money — ^fairly 
stinks of money — that I loathe it!" 

Marian sat up straight with a horrified expression. 
''Josephine!" she upbraided. "How can you use such 
language? So unladylike! See what coarseness your 
associations are bringing you to!" 

Gladys's code knock sounded at the door from the 
hall, two sharp raps, a pause and two more, and she 
came in bringing a telegram for Josephine. 

"Gladdie, dear," said Marian, "I've been making 
one more appeal to Josie to give up this outrageous 
scheme of hers and come home to live, as a young woman 
ought until she marries. And of course we want you, 
too. Will you come?" 

"Thank you, Mrs. Dixon! You're awfully kind, and 
I appreciate it. But did you see our sign as you came 
in?" 

That sign!" Marian exclaimed disgustedly. 
We're very proud of it, Mrs. Dixon, although you 
don't seem to like it. We're sorry to disappoint you, 
but we can't desert our first-bom sign and we're going 
to stay right here on the job!" 

Josephine looked up from her telegram, her face 
bright with pleasure. "It's from grandfather," she 
told them. "He and grandmother are on their way over 
here from Washington and they are bringing Aunt 
Emily. They are due earlv this afternoon and they^re 
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all coming straight uf) here. The old darlings! Won't 
it be jolly to see them again, Qladdie!" 

''I asked them to come," said Marian, rising and 
speaking with decision. **I want them to see just how 
foolishly and disgracefully you two silly girls are act- 
ing. Your grandfather, Josie, will tell you how in- 
jurious to his reputation and your father's all this is, 
and surely his opinion will have some weight with you, 
even if what your father and mother say does not.'* 
She included Gladys in her glance. * ' I 'm going to sail 
for Europe next Saturday and I want both of you girls 
to be ready to go with me." 

Gladys dropped a curtsey and demurely murmured, 
*'0h, Mrs. Dixon! This is so sudden!" 

*'I shall meet them here," Marian went on, moving 
toward the door, **and I am going down to- your father's 
office, Josie, and shall bring him back with me." 

*' Josie," exclaimed the irrepressible Gladys, as they 
accompanied Marian to the outer door, **just think of 
all that heavy artillery we'll have to face! "We must 
have Herbert come and help us man our guns! Why 
don't you get my Grandad Stephai, too, Mrs. Dixon?" 

**Is he in town? They told me in Chicago that he 
was in Florida." 

**He came in last night and he's at the Waldorf- 
Astoria." 

'* Thank you! Ill bring him, too, and," she turned 
a triumphant face upon them as she left, "you can 
expect us all a little later!" 

They came back into the office, Gladys dancing and 
humming a gay tune. She laughed and seized Jos^ 
phine's hands. "Josie, dear, we're in for it, aren't we! 
If we let them all say just everything they want to, and 
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can think of, talk themselves clear out, do you suppose 
they'll let us alone after this!" 

**0h, Gladdie, let's hope so! But I am sorry for 
mother, because she just simply can't understand how 
we feel. It's beyond her horizon." 

**0h, your mother's a dear and I love her — when she 
lets us alone. But she's so set on her social ambitions 
that she's just plain buggy about them. She is deter- 
mined to be a social leader herself and she wants you 
to be a brilliant social success and help her boost the 
family to a commanding position at the very tip-top of 
the most exclusive social circle in New York. And you 
are determined to do — this ! Yes, Josie, I reckon she is 
some disappointed!" 

** She's broken-hearted," said Josephine with a sigh. 
"I used to cry over it, because I understand how she 
feels, until I saw that I was just wasting my energy in 
useless emotion. For I can't change her and I know, I 
know, I am doing the right thing. Gladdie, I envy you 
— ^you can go right along without any interference from 
your family." 

'*0h, my Davy Dad," said Gladys unconcernedly, 
**has never bothered his head five minutes about me, 
since the day I was bom, and Grandad Stephen, the old 
darling, always lets me do as I please. I suspect they 
might have been a little naughty about our plan here if 
I'd told them all about it beforehand. But I thought 
the less they knew the happier they'd be — and of course 
it was my duty to make them as happy as I could." 

''Don't they know about it yet! Haven't you told 
them what we're doing?" 

'*Not enough to worry their dear hearts! Business 
men always think that whatever succeeds is all right, so 
I knew that if I didn't teU them too much at the start 
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they'd pretty soon be patting my head and saying what 
a clever girl I am and how proud of me they are!" 

The door bell rang, three short, sharp tinkles, and 
both girls sprang up exclaiming, ** There's Herbert!" 
and rushing into the hall. Gladys's dancing feet car- 
ried her ahead and she called back, '^And Clifford's 
with him!" At the name Josephine stopped suddenly, 
the color rising in her cheeks, and turned back into the 
room. 

**My, but we're glad to see you!" Gladys was sajring 
as she ushered them into the room. *' You've come just 
in time to save our lives! Josie and I are about to take 
our positions on the burning deck!" 

''And you want us to be the fire department, do you," 
Clifford Wright bantered her, his eyes seeking Jose- 
phine. 

Gladys stood in the middle of the room, her eyes wide 
and her face solemn, as she declaimed with angular, 
pawing gestures, ** Awful things are about to happen! 
A regular slaughter of the innocents ! And you are just 
in time for the carnage!" Then she giggled and asked 
with childlike eagerness, ''Aren't you glad you came!" 

"What's the matter? Police about to raid you as a 
hot-bed of socialism!" Clifford wanted to know, and 
Herbert demanded impetuously, "What's up, Josie?" 

Josephine told them and Gladys joined in: "In 
short, the cohorts of capitalism are coming, and we're 
going to have a perfectly lovely scrap." 

"Is it time for noncombatants to get out of the fir- 
ing zone!" Clifford asked, pretending anxiety. 

"You're not a noncombatant. Cliff!" Herbert ex- 
claimed, his fair hair, combed straight up above his fore- 
head, seeming almost to bristle as he talked with impul- 
sive gestures. "You're one of the slaves of capitalism 
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and you fight against us because you have to. You're 
just a mercenary soldier!" 

Clifford laughed good-naturedly. **Put it any way 
you like, Herbert! But you know I don't believe your 
socialistic theories. I think you are all wrong, away off, 
economically, and that you mistake the psychology of 
human beings.'' 

''That's because," Herbert rejoined with emphasis, 
"your little old pay envelope hits you in the eye every 
week, and injures your eyesight! When all you folks 
who sell your brains at so much per to the big corpora- 
tions wake up and see things straight, then something 
will happen! The money lords, like my father and 
Gladys's grandfather, fatten themselves off the brains 
of you salaried people. They are like cannibals, and we 
need a new word to describe them!" 

Call them brannibals, then," Gladys interjected. 
Good word, Gladdie! Thank you! Trust you to 
hit it off ! The brannibals have got you. Cliff, and unless 
you get away from them they will suck the last atom of 
brains out of your skull and thai throw you on the 
scrap heap. Nice prospect, don't you think?" 

"No, I don't! But I hope I've escaped already." 

At once they were all eager to know if he had really 
at last set up his own office and he told them proudly, 
"You ought to see my beautiful new sign — ^it's as bright 
and shiny as yours I * Clifford Wright, C. E., Consult- 
ing Engineer.' " 

They all shook hands with him enthusiastically, con- 
gratulated him and rejoiced with him, and Gladys said : 
"I'm sure you will succeed, because you are a perfectly 
good engineer, and some day we are going to make a 
perfectly good socialist out of you, aren't we, Herbert t" 
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Clifford laughed and told her, ''Not unless miracles 
still happen!" 

'*But they do sometimes," she insisted, **if you have 
vim enough to make them. I'm due right now to make 
a miracle happen in a house in the next block, if some- 
body will go with me and help me carry it Please 
don't both offer at once, because three's a crowd, you 
know, and that street," she stood on tiptoe and peeked 
down upon the swarming sidewalk, ''looks pretty 
crowded already." 

Herbert sprang up, saying, **I11 go, Gladdie! Come 
along!" He seized her hands and as they tangoed 
toward the door, Josephine called after them, **Youll 
come back, won't you, in time to help me hold the fort 
against the cohorts of capitalism?" 

''Oh, sure!" they called back, laughing, as they 
danced down the hall. 

Josephine had found Gladys's blithe nature and irre- 
pressible spirits a very great aid in their work. Her 
merry laugh, her ready tongue and her bright and 
pretty face won quick welcome for her wherever she 
went and whatever her errand. She could persuade and 
wheedle and amuse a frightened child into taking med- 
icine or a rebellious one into having a bath, she could 
jolly a discouraged man into making a fresh effort and 
her gay and friendly talk and laughter as she showed 
an ignorant mother how to bathe her baby or clean her 
rooms properly or take care of food inspired trust and 
friendly feeling in return and the desire to win her 
praise. 

But Josephine knew that underneath her gayety and 
daintiness were practical ability, an unusual knack of 
getting others to do what she wanted and shrewd com« 
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mon sense. Her lightsome disposition that sent her to 
face whatever might happen with a whimsical jest or a 
gay and gallant laugh merely disguised capacities as 
practical and efficient as those that had been masked by 
Sophy Miller's clattering and tactless tongue. Jose- 
phine wondered sometimes how long her helper would 
be willing to continue in the difficult and unpleasant 
task they had undertaken, but she had much faith in 
Gladys's loyalty to her and in her steadfast nature. 
But there was Herbert to reckon with also, Herbert, 
eager and impulsive and temperamental, and she 
guessed that matters between Herbert and Gladys were 
progressing toward the point where, presently, they 
might begin to talk of marriage. And how would she 
adjust her own scheme of life then? 

But it was her personal problem that she had to con- 
sider at the moment, for Clifford Wright was approach- 
ing her, taking her hand, dropping on his knees beside 
her chair, and saymg, ''Josephine, have you decided — 
don't you see now that what I want — for us to marry — 
is the thing for us to do?" 

"No, Cliff, I can't see that," she said gently, with 
tenderness in her voice and letting him retain her hand. 
"What I see more and more is that it's the thing I can 
not do!" 

"But why, Josephine, dearest, when you love me?" 
He hesitated, remembering that she had never admitted 
that she loved him, although he was sure of her feeling, 
and then went on pleadingly: "You do love me, don't 
you, Josephine, darling? Say you do ! You almost said 
it the other day!" 

She was silent a moment with face averted, and then, 
with a beating heart and an agitated mind that began 
to upbraid her inwardly because she had not the cour- 
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age either to accept or refuse his suit, she took refuge 
once more in evasion. **But what good will it do to say 
anything about — ^that, when I — I haven't decided — that 
m do— the other?" 

** Never mind the marrying part — ^just now!" he went 
on eagerly. **If you don't love me and feel sure that 
you never can, 1 11 go away and never trouble you again. 
But if you do care it is my right to know it ! Josephine, 
dearest, don't send me away uncertain again! Think 
what it will mean to me to be sure that you are keeping 
me in your heart as I am keeping you in mine. Jose- 
phine! The thought of you is the sweetest, dearest, 
holiest thing I know ! I love every thought of you that 
comes into my mind. I love you, my dearest, more than 
anything in the world, and I want your love. Oh, dar- 
ling, how I want it ! Josephine, if you do love me, won't 
you tell me so?" 

Josephine sat very still with her face turned away. 
Her conscience was telling her that she had no right to 
keep this man any longer the slave of her indecision, 
that the time had come when, in justice to him, who was 
so good and dear a friend, she must bid him either to 
stay or go. Then, in the space of a heart-beat, she was 
wholly possessed by the desire to confess her love. The 
overwhelming impulse sent a wild thrill of happiness 
through her veins and made her heart beat joyously. 
She turned her face to him as it suddenly lighted up 
with her radiant smile. The gleam of sunshine that 
broke over her countenance and shone in her eyes and 
the sweet womanhood of which it told fired his pulses 
and he would have clasped her in his arms, saying 
hoarsely, ** Josephine, you do love me — ^your blessed 
smile — it tells me so!" 

With her hands upon his shoulders she held him back 
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as she said, '*Te8, Cliff, I do love you !'' Again he tried 
to take her in his arms but she sprang np and the glow 
that filled her heart from love confessed suddenly made 
her see that she had never intended to marry him, that 
she had never been quite honest with herself or with 
him and that now she must tell him what, she realized 
at last, had all the time been her purpose. 

**No, no! Let me finish! I shall not marry, ever, 
you or any one. But I love you dearly — ^as much as I 
could love any man.'* 

**Is it because you think marriage would interfere 
with your career?" 

**That is too cold a way to put it," she objected, 
crossing to the window. **See, Cliff," she went on, 
pointing to the crowded street below, '*how life swarms 
out there — swarms and rots and breeds more life I Oh, 
I can't tell you how the longing fills me and possesses 
me to help these people, if only those in a single block, 
to cleaner, more wholesome ways of living ! And when 
I think how much my father is responsible for all that 
and for the same kind of thing in other cities and 
around his mines and factories — and he is responsible, 
because his tremendous success and his awful wealth 
have made this abominable economic system stronger 
an«l more cruel — ^when I think of that — oh, Clifford, I 
wish I had a dozen lives so that I could give them all 
to this work!" 

"But," he objected, **you could marry and do this 
work, too." 

She shook her head with decision. "No, it isn't pos- 
sible. I 've tried to persuade myself that I could, but I 
know too much to attempt it. Marriage and mother- 
hood demand for many years all the best that any wo- 
man can give, if she meets her obligations as she should. 
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And this work, that calls me so, demands not only the 
best but the whole of me, and the whole isn't nearly 
enough!" 

"But, Josephine, dearest, it is not right, it is most 
unfair,*' he argued with desperate earnestness, "for you 
to sacrifice the whole of your life in this way, when one 
person can do so little!" 

She sank down dejectedly upon the window seat and 
with her cheek on her hand gazed down for a moment 
upon the street. "Oh, I know how little I can do — ^how 
insignificant it is in comparison with the whole vast 
flood of poverty and ignorance and misery. And when 
I think of all the dwarfed and blighted and corrupted 
lives that might have been good and straight and whole- 
some — oh, it makes me wild! I can do so little and I 
want to do so much!" 

She sprang up and walked restlessly across the room 
and he followed her, saying: "Your feeling about this 
great problem is noble and beautiful, and I love you for 
it all tile more. But are you sure you see your relations 
to it quite clearly? And aren't you too sensitive about 
your father's wealth? You are not responsible for 
that!" 

She turned and faced him squarely and he realized 
the utter conviction that inspired her words as she said : 
"My father in the pursuit of his wealth has broken and 
ruined many lives and I must do what little I can to 
help and heal a few of the other lives that his wealth 
and the system that makes his wealth possible would 
ruin if I didn't do what I can to save them. No, Cliff, 
I shall never marry." 

He saw that her mood was one of higher tension than 
usual and he thought it best to say no more at that 
moment. She let him take her hand and kiss it as he 
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told her, ** Perhaps I ought not to have spoken to-day, 
because you are under a nervous strain — ^your mother's 
visit and all of them coming presently — ^but I can't be 
sorry, for it made you say that you love me I And I've 
not given up hope that some day you'll change your 
mind. Anyway, I shall try again to persuade you!" 

She smiled at him, tenderly, wistfully, with love in 
her eyes and assured him, with a little quaver in her 
voice, **It will be of no use to talk about it any more !" 

Her smile and her eyes fired his heart with fresh 
hope and he tried to draw her to him, exclaiming, "Jose- 
phine, dearest! You do love me!" 

But she pulled her hand from his clasp and drew 
back, telling him, '*NoI No! I've given you my an- 
swer!'* 

-The voices of Gladys and Herbert, merry and laugh- 
ing, sounded from the hall and Clifford turned to go. 
**Qood-by, dear," he said. ** Remember, we haven't 
said the last word yet ! And I shall keep on hoping ! ' ' 

She heard Gladys and Herbert calling out to him gay 
banter and good-byes as he went down the stairway, and 
then she threw herself into the chair beside her desk 
with her face upon her arms. There a few moments 
later Gladys saw her as, followed by Herbert, she came 
in from the living room. Gladys turned and waved 
Herbert back. 

' * Go away a while and be good all by yourself, Her- 
bert," she admonished him. "Feminist gathering in 
the office just now, and men are not admitted." She 
shut the door, then opened it a little to call after him, 
"You can come and sit in the gallery for the speeches, 
after the dinner's over!" 

She sat down beside Josephine and patted her arm 
as she asked, with concern and affection, "Josie, dear, 
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what'fi the matter? Has Clifford been proposing 
again?" Josephine nodded without looking up and 
Gladys went on, with exaggerated hopelessness, ''What 
are we going to do about that man?" 

Josephine sat up, wiped her eyes and sighed. ''Ill 
have to ask him not to come any more." 

Gladys sniffed. "Much good that would do! Josie, 
there's just one way out of it! Well have to put a 
small-pox sign on the door!" 

"But we'd miss him so much if he didn't come!" 
Josephine answered thoughtfully. "Somehow, after 
he's been here, everything seems so different! He's 
always so interesting and — sort of heartening. We'd 
miss him, wouldn't we?" 

"Oh, yes, of course," said Gladys, with a superior 
air. "And you'd miss it awfully if he wasn't here 
every day to propose to you. You've acquired the habit, 
Josie, of having Cliff propose to you, and you want it, 
just the same as Grandad Stephen wants his cocktail 
before dinner." 

Josephine smiled and said, "Gladdie! You're ab- 
surd!" 

"I am only a poor, weak woman, Josie," Gladys 
answered meekly, "but I've noticed that the truth often 
is absurd." 

"I suppose you mean that you think I ought either 
to promise Cliff that 111 marry him or send him away 
entirely." 

Gladys got up and with her hands in the pockets of 
her jacket stood nonchalantly beside the desk. "Oh, 
that depends on what the pair of you like best. If you 
enjoy it, both of you, for him to propose every day in 
the week, and no half holiday on Saturday, and be 
refused every time, why, go ahead! But it strikes me 
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as being considerably less than a living wage. Just one 
of these overworked and underpaid propositions I But 
if both of you like it, that's your affair! I don't insist 
on unionizing this office!" 

Josephine sat up straight and sent a quick, sharp 
glance at her friend. 

'*Gladdie, you mean something!" she exclaimed. 

'*Have you and Herbert " she paused, and Gladys 

nodded. She drew the girl down beside her and asked 
anxiously, '*But what about our work here? You don't 
want to break this up, do yout" 

Gladys smiled at her tenderly. "I knew that would 
be the first thing you would say — your heart's so 
wrapped up in what we are doing ! But Herbert wants 
me to keep right on, and hell come here and live with, 
us. And he's going to begin painting East Side types 
and scenes. He thinks we are doing wonderfully well 
and that our work will grow and we can make it the 
center of a big influence." 

*'I know he does. But do you think, Gladdie, that's 
the right way for a woman to marry?" 

'*Why not? You must remember, Josie, that mar- 
riage isn't the same thing now that it was forty or fifty 
years ago, when our grandmothers married. Then a 
woman had to be married all over or not at all. Mar- 
riage swallowed up the whole of her. Now it just takes 
bites out of her time and energy and personality and 
she can use the rest for something else." 

Josephine looked at her thoughtfully. "If I could 

feel that way " she began, then stopped and took 

up another idea. ''You'll soon find you can't do it — 
that you're only one woman and can't do the work of 
two, and then you 11 have to choose which woman you 11 
be." 
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Gladys laughed. ^'SuflScient unto the day. And just 
now we're going to keep right on here, for all we're 
worth, just as we've been doing." She leaned impul- 
sively over Josephine, slipped an arm around her neck 
and kissed her forehead. '*Josie, dear, you aren't dis- 
appointed, are you? Because you needn't be, not for 
a long time yet, anyway." 

Josephine returned the caress. **0f course, I'm dis- 
appointed a little, because you are a wonderful helper, 
Gladdie. But we'll go on as long as we can. And I'm 
glad you and Herbert are so happy." Herbert's knock 
sounded at the door and his voice called out, '*That 
feminist gathering ready to be dismissed?" 

* ' Run along with him, Gladdie, and 1 11 see you both 
after a while, before the cohorts get here." 

As Gladys went out and shut the door Josephine's 
unhappy eyes wandered from the bowl of yellow daffo- 
dils, where they rested for a moment, because the flow- 
ers were Clifford's gift, to the daguerreotype of her 
great-grandmother, standing open at the back of her 
desk. She reached for it and gazed at the pictured face. 

'*You dear, smiling, splendid woman," she mur- 
mured. *' You'd tell me, wouldn't you, to do my job, 
whatever it is, the very best I can, and think nothing 
too good for it. You did your job so well, so wonder- 
fully well! But it took all of you, didn't it, body and 
mind and heart and soul? — ^You didn't have to choose, 
there was only one kind of job open for you! — It's the 
price we pay! — Smile at me, and help me bear — my 
choice I" 






CHAPTER XIX 

THE BREACH WIDENS 

JOSEPHINE, Gladys and Herbert were all at the 
oflSce window watching for the arrival of their ex- 
pected visitors, when Herbert caught sight of an auto- 
mobile making its way slowly down the crowded street. 
There they come, ' ' he cried. ' * Father and mother ! ' ' 
And Grandad Stephen," Gladys added excitedly. 
**Big money has arrived!" She sprang up, seizing a 
hand of each of the others. **Come on, boys and girls! 
A hundred million dollars is knocking at our little front 
djoor and we're all going to stand in a row and tell it, 
'Shoo, fly, don't you bother us!' " 

They ran out to meet their visitors and presently 
Marian and Morris with their two children and Gladys 
hanging to the arm of Stephen Miller were all trooping 
into the office. Morris Dixon, nearing his half-century 
turn, his big frame carrying no extra flesh, his clean- 
shaven face, cold and severe in its expression, his gray 
eyes sharp and piercing, looked the personification of 
the silent, ruthless, avid energies that had amassed his 
wealth. Stephen, lacking but two years of the Psalm- 
ist's three-score and ten, was broad-shouldered, portly 
and well preserved, his ruddy, smooth-shaven coun- 
tenance amiable and smiling, while above it shone a bald 
head fringed scantily with white hair. 

''Gladys has written you all about our plans, hasn't 
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she, Mr. Miller?" Josephine was asking, moved by the 
longing to plunge at once into the affair and get it over 
as soon as possible. 

Stephen chuckled and shook his finger at his grand- 
daughter. ** Young lady, answer for yourself — ^have 
you or haven't you written me all about them?" 

"Of course I have, Grandad — all about some of them. 
And if you think well of these, I'll tell you about the 
others. ' ' 

Morris turned his piercing eyes upon her and his cool, 
deliberate tone was full of significance: "And if he 
doesn't approve, what then?" 

But Gladys was not in the least flurried by either 
penetrating glance or significant manner. "Oh, then 
I wouldn't annoy him by talking about them! Of 
course not! Would I, Grandad Stephen?" 

Stephen put his arm around her shoulders and gave 
her a little hug as he laughed and said, "It would be 
something new if you did!" 

"I want you two girls," said Morris incisively, "to 
tell me just what your plans are." 

"We have opened our office here," Josephine began, 
"because this is one of the poorest, dirtiest, most con- 
gested and most unsanitary quarters in the city. We 
doctor and nurse the sick, especially trying to teach the 
mothers how to take care of themselves and their babies, 
and we show the well how to make the most of what 
little they have and how to clean up themselves and 
their homes and make their surroundings more sanitary 
and more decent. And we try to inspire them, in one 
way or another, with the desire for a better grade of 
life. We work in connection with a social settlement 
near here and we hope to develop our beginning into a 
health center that will have a big influence." 
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"And I suppose," Morris rejoined with a covert 
sneer, **that you neglect no opportunity to spread your 
gospel of socialism!" 

'*That is my particular work!" Herbert sprang to his 
feet impetuously, thrusting his head forward in a bellig- 
erent way, his cheeks reddening at his father's tone. 

"You, Herbert!" Marian exclaimed indignantly. 
"Dawdling over your art and your socialism, when you 
ought to be in your father's offices, preparing yourself 
to relieve him of some of his burdens and carry on the 
magnificent work he has done! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself! You are the most ungrateful chil- 
dren I ever heard of!" 

"Ungrateful! Why?" Herbert demanded. "When 
we think father's immense fortune is a crime and abom- 
inate the methods by which he made it ! What have we 
to be grateful for?" 

Morris was on his feet, scowling at Herbert and 
Marian rose, her hand outstretched. "Herbert, stop! 
No matter what you think, speak more respectfully to 
your father!" 

"You have never shown any reluctance," Morris 
flung at him, the sneer still evident in his voice, "to 
using the money I have earned, even if you do think it 
is so sinful!" 

Josephine sprang up and standing near her brother 
told their father with a touch of defiance in her voice: 
"We have no pangs of conscience about using any of 
your money, none whatever, for we know that when we 
use it for our purposes we are putting ill-gotten gains 
to good uses and preventing at least that little from 
being used again for evil ends." 

"We don't blame you personally, father," Herbert 
broke in, his tone more conciliatory, for the happy state 
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of his personal affairs made him feel, at the moment^ 
more amiable and less tense than did Josephine, ''so 
much as we do the economic system which has made it 
possible for you to get possession of so much wealth.'* 

'*I'm not so sure of that, Herbert!" Josephine ex- 
claimed, her attitude stiffening and her nerves growing 
more taut as the discussion continued and their feeling 
waxed higher. **No, father, I can not absolve you! 
For you have the intelligence to see, if you would, how 
bad it all is!'' 

**You must remember, Josie, if he hadn't done it 
somebody else would." 

But Josephine was as unyielding in her convictions 
as the most obdurate of her Dixon forebears and her re- 
joinder came out, immediate and clear, and also in a 
tone a little more highly pitched than was usual with 
her: '*The one who does it is none the less guilty!" 

Morris's face went suddenly white with indignation 
and he turned upon them, his eyes flashing and thin 
nostrils quivering : * * Guilty of what, you young feather- 
heads? Of building hundreds of miles of railroads and 
opening up whole states so that people by the hundred 
thousand can live and become prosperous? Guilty of 
developing mines and giving employment to thousands 
of workmen? Of establishing factories where an army 
of these ignorant people you love so much can earn 
more money than they ever did before in their lives? 
Guilty of damming rivers to make them produce wealth, 
of building bridges and carrying the country's produce 
to market? Do you think this country would be the 
rich and powerful nation it is if I and others had not 
been doing these things, working night and day, all 
our lives?" 

Josephine met her father's wrath with a face as white 
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as his. ''But yon haven't done all that," she charged 
him, ''with an unselfish purpose because you wanted to 
benefit the country or the people! You have done it 
— selfishly — ^because you wanted to make money, to get 
wealth and power for yourself!" 

Marian gave a despairing cry and sunk weeping into 
the chair against which, with a flushed and angry face, 
she had been leaning. "Oh, Morris," she sobbed. 
"This is horrible! Our own children! When every- 
body else admires and honors you!" 

Josephine recognized the accent of hysteria in her 
mother's voice and at once the instinct of the physician 
dominated her. She ran to Marian's side and with an 
arm round her lifted her upright, saying gently and 
soothingly, "No, no, mother! You don't understand! 
You are hysterical and you'd better come with me." 

Gladys left her grandfather, by whose side she had 
been sitting, and ran to Josephine's assistance and to- 
gether they led Marian into Josephine's bedroom, which 
opened out of the ofiSce, and persuaded her to lie down 
while they ministered to her comfort. But Josephine 
saw at once that her mother shrank from her touch and 
in order not to irritate her nervous condition she left 
Gladys in charge and went back to the office. 

"Josephine is right!" Herbert had said to his father 
as the three women left the room. "What she said 
goes to the bottom of the whole question. There will 
be hideous and appalling fortunes like yours as long as 
the present industrial system, with its selfish individ- 
ualism and its foxy and wolfish " 

"Yes, I know!" Morris broke in impatiently. "It's 
your damned upsetting socialist theory that's at the 
bottom of the whole business. Miller, what do yea 
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think I ought to do with these two pig-headed young up- 
startef' 

Miller considered Herbert judicially, but with a 
friendly smile, much as he had looked at Herbert's 
father nearly a quarter century before and had offered 
him a helping hand in his revolt, perhaps as much to 
see what the boy would do as because he thought Mor- 
ris's energy and ambition would be useful. Stephen 
had not yet wholly lost his youthful zest for setting 
forces in motion in order to see what would happen 
afterward. **Well," he said, *'you might let 'em earn 
their own livings for a while, as you and I had to when 
we were young. That ought to put some sense into 
their heads!" 

Morris turned to his son and asked him in a sneering 
tone, "Herbert, have you ever earned any money in 
all your life?" 

Josephine had come back into the office and stopped 
beside her desk, listening eagerly to learn how the con- 
troversy was progressing. Herbert's manner was en- 
tirely confident as he replied, **I could if I had to." 

But Morris's conviction was evidently quite the op- 
posite, for his voice was mocking as he demanded, 
**What could you do?" 

**At present I'm doing some work on a socialist news- 
paper. But I give my services because I don't need 
the money and they do. I could have a salary if I 
needed it and I could earn money with my drawings and 
paintings, some now and more later on, if I tried to." 

Morris snorted his skepticism and his countenance be- 
gan to relax and to show signs of inward satisfaction 
as he decided to apply the final means of pressure which 
he had long been holding in his mind as a last resort 
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He had no doubt of its eventual efficacy. " I Ve a great 
mind," he said, **to set you both down on your uppers, 
without a cent to your names." 

Josephine moved forward, surprise on her counte- 
nance. ''Have you forgotten, father, that several years 
ago you gave to each of us some railroad stocks? You 
gave them to us absolutely and they have been our prop- 
erty ever since and we have supported ourselves on 
their proceeds." 

**How much do they yield?" Morris wanted to know. 

''Each of us," Herbert told him, "gets from them 
between five and six thousand dollars a year." 

Morris smiled his satisfaction. "How would you like 
to come down within a week from five thousand a year 
to absolutely nothing? It's true I gave these stocks 
to you, and they are yours." He stopped and turned 
his gaze from one to the other. Many a business rival 
who had been maneuvered into his power had seen the 
same look of satisfaction and triumph that now gleamed 
in his eyes. "But don't you know," he went on, "that 
if I choose I can make your stocks worth no more than 
so much waste paper?" 

Herbert stared at his father. "Do you mean," he 
asked incredulously, "that you would ruin the road?" 

Morris struck the arm of his chair with his clenched 
fist and his features hardened. "I can make both of 
you beggars within a week," he said with cold decision, 
"and that is what I am going to do. Will your social- 
ism look so desirable then?" 

Josephine came toward him crying out, "Father, this 
is monstrous! To try to bring us to terms you would 
ruin a railroad and strike down into poverty thousands 
of men, women and children!" She opened a drawer 
in her desk, took out a package of papers and went on. 
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as she faced her father again: ''Oh, the utter heart- 
lessnefls of capital ! That is the way you men of wealth 
juggle with the food, the homes, the very lives of human 
beings ! They are no more to you than the rubbish you 
throw into your waste-baskets." She paused an instant, 
lifted her hand high in the air and went on passion- 
ately, **They shall not suffer because of me. I can earn 
my own living and you can have your stocks I" And 
she threw them at his feet. 

Herbert sprang across the room to her side and said 
as he took her hand, ''Mine too, father! I have not 
got them here, but I will mail them to you to-night ! ' ' 

Morris drew back, surprised and a little disconcerted, 
for he had not expected to meet with such instant and 
complete defiance. He had felt sure that at the worst 
his children would be willing to haggle for terms. With 
heads high they stood silent for a moment, Morris star- 
ing with flashing, angry eyes into the faces first of one 
and then of the other of his children and they into 
his, neither finding in the other any hint of fear, or 
surrender, or compromise. 

Then the door from Josephine's bedroom opened and 
Gladys came in, saying, ''Mr. Dixon, Mrs. Dixon wants 
to see you." 

"Now?" he asked with a tinge of impatience in his 
voice. "She doesn't need me at once, does she?" 

"She's quiet now, but I'm afraid shell be hysterical 
again if you don't go to her at once. She said, 'Tell 
him I must see him,' " Gladys replied, still holding 
open the door. 

Without another glance at his children Morris left 
the room. 



CHAPTER XX 

THB FBAGBANGB OF THE PAST 

GLADYS closed the bedroom door and crossed tht 
room, smiling at the others and asking cheerfully, 
"Well, how is the fray progressing?" 

"Oh," said Josephine in discouraged accents, "we're 
just where we have been all the time, only it gets worse 
instead of better. ' ' 

"Why can't they let us alone?" Herbert complained 
irritably. "If they don't like what we are doing they 
can keep away from us." 

"Don't forget, youngster," Miller told him with a 
genial smile, "that they are your father and mother 
and take an interest in you!" 

"Grandad Stephen," Gladys questioned severely, 
"are you going to take so much interest in me that 
you'll make my life a burden?" 

He beamed at her and patted the bronze-brown locks 
that rippled over her head and were caught into a curl- 
ing mass at the back. "Well, Gladdie, if you like liv- 
ing down here I can't say that I think much of your 
taste. But if you enjoy it, go ahead! I don't care!" 

She stood up on the sofa beside him and kissed the 
top of his bald head. "You jolly old Grandad! You're 
just the best ever!" 

The bell of the apartment rang and Josephine sprang 
up with a brightening face as she cried out, ' * Oh, there 
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they come!'' She ran into the hall with Herbert and 
Gladys close behind her and in a moment more they 
were nshering in Senator and Mrs. Dixon and Emily 
Walters. 

It happened that Emily was the first of the group to 
enter the room and as she came in she saw Stephen 
coming toward them, his hand outstretched, and saying, 
* * Emily I ' ' She had not seen him since the day, almost 
fifty years before, when she had gazed with overflowing 
eyes at his beloved figure disappearing under the bloom- 
ing peach trees. She had not known that he would be 
there, had not thought of ever meeting him again. For 
a moment her mind sought uncertainly through her 
memories, trying to place the figure, the voice and the 
countenance in which there was something bafiSingly 
familiar. 

Then he said ' ' Emily ! ' ' again and with a little gasp 
of astonishment she recognized him. '*Why, if it isn't 
Stephen Miller!" she cried out delightedly, and gave 
him both her hands. She laughed with pleasure at the 
sudden, unexpected meeting and he noted that it was 
the same gay, sweet, happy gush of laughter it had 
been in her girlhood. 

''Yes," he said, beaming and as pleased as she, as 
he held both her hands and the others crowded around 
them, **the same old Stephen, after all these years!" 

Senator Dixon took a newspaper from his pocket, ask- 
ing as he opened it, ''Steve, what is that son of yours 
trying to do?" 

William's seventy-four years sat lightly upon him, 
although with increasing age his tall figure had become 
more spare and the limp that he had brought home 
from the Civil War had grown more decided, so that 
he walked with a cane. But his trim, military erect- 
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ness was as marked as ever and the look of distinction 
upon his clean-shaven face, to which his abundant white 
hair gave its own added touch, led many a passer-by 
upon the street to turn and gaze after him. And life 
had impressed upon his countenance the elevation and 
the benignity under whose molding forces his mind and 
soul had grown and been shaped for so many years. 

**My Davy Dad, Senator Dixon?" asked Gladys, 
whose brown head had been boU)ing about among them 
as she embraced and kissed one after another. **What 
mischief is he into now?" 

* * That wheat corner ? ' ' said Miller. ' ' I think he 's rid- 
ing for a fall. Have you late news?" 

'*An extra, just out," William replied, handing him 
the paper. **He seems to be pretty hard pressed." 

Stephen glanced over the dispatch from Chicago. **I 
guess they've got him," he commented quietly. **I 
told him they would!" 

**Has he involved you, Stephen?" Amy wanted to 
know, looking at him with concern. Amy, too, was 
nearing the seventieth mile-post of life. Her always 
slender form had become so slight and frail that it 
looked as though there were hardly enough substance 
in her body to withstand a strong puflE of wind. Her 
face was much lined and wrinkled but it was filled with 
such sweet motherliness and such loving-kindness of 
heart that the eyes of friend and stranger alike lingered 
upon it with pleasure. When Amy and William were 
married her nature was an empty casket, strong and 
true in its making, but likely to narrow and harden and 
remain empty in a circumscribed life. But marriage 
had led her into the fullness of life and offered her rich 
gifts of intellectual and spiritual and emotional inter- 
ests. She had proved her worthiness, for she bad given 
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them eager welcome and they had deepened and broad- 
ened and enriched her personality. The shy, quiet 
and simple-natured girl of half a century agone, as she 
walked into the sunset of life, was leaving behind her 
a long trail of years filled with happiness, with varied 
interests, the riches of friendship, with a multitude of 
friends who held her in admiring and loving memory. 

**A good bit," Stephen admitted, in answer to Amy's 
question. ''But he still has a chance and he may win 
out yet." 

**And if he does, Mr. Miller," Josephine wanted to 
know, **how many people will he beggar?" 

**He'll make a big pile himself," Miller answered 
carelessly, **and the others will have to look out for 
themselves. They'd do the same thing to him, my dear 
girl, if they thought they could make it win." 

Josephine nodded and made an expressive gesture. 
**Yes, of course, and that's just the kind of thing and 
the point of view that we socialists protest and fight 
against." 

**If he loses all your money, Grandad Stephen," 
Gladys asked, patting his cheek, ''will you turn social- 
ist and come here and live with us?" 

Amy was at the window and she turned from an in- 
terested glance at the surroundings to say, smiling upon 
the two young women: **It's wonderful, Gladdie, that 
two lovely, bright girls, like you and Josie, should be 
willing to give up all the social pleasures and enjoyment 
you might have and come away down here to live, just 
to help these people. I'm sure you're doing a great 
deal of good, but, Josie, dear, it doesn't seem quite right 
that you and Herbert shouldn't live at home, with your 
father and mother, at least part of the time!" 

''At home, grandmother!" Herbert exclaimed with 
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scornful emphasis. "Do you think that a palace with 
an army of servants in it can be a home? You haven't 
seen father's two-million-dollar mansion since it was 
finished, have you? It's just a super-magnificent serv- 
ants' boarding house! The last time I was there I 
counted twenty. Think of having twenty people, all 
in livery, to wait on you! Bah! It made me feel as 
if I was the boss of a chain gang!" 

*'0f course you know, grandmother," Josephine ex- 
plained, ''that all that sort of thing, the big, pretentious 
house and the servants and all that, are mother's do- 
ings, because of her social ambitions. And she wants 
me to live at home and help her in her social campaigns 
and be satisfied with the things she does." 

Mrs. Dixon put an arm through Josephine's and drew 
her close. **And they don't appeal to you, do they, 
dearie!" 

They bore me to death," Josephine exclaimed. 

They are so childish, so futile! I want to do some- 
thing that will make a difference, something that will 
help the world along! Oh, I can't give up to father 
and mother! I must stay here and at least try to do 
something!" 

**The same here!" Herbert cried. '*I want to pitch 
in and do things that will help the under dogs to get* 
out! And father thinks I ought to be a director in 
his railroad companies and help the upper dogs to get 
a tighter strangle hold on the under ones. I won't 
do it, grandfather! The things we are doing here may 
not seem to be very significant, but they're part of a 
big, important movement that's going to make the whole 
world different after a while. And I'm going to stick, 
no matter what father says or does!" 

Herbert took all his emotions hard, and now his look 
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was bellicose and his hands tcembled with the vehe- 
mence of his feeling. His grandmother drew him to 
her other side. 

''You dear things!'* she said softly. ''That's just 
what your father used to say at your age!" 

Amy smiled at the look of amazement on the two 
young faces as they both turned to her with the ex- 
clamation, "Father!" 

"Yes, your father! He didn't want to do what his 
father wanted him to. He said it wasn't of any con- 
sequence and he wanted to get out among men who 
were doing what was worth while, and take part in big 
things." 

Stephen, from his seat on the sofa between Emily and 
Qladys, was listening with interest and at Amy's last 
words he laughed reminiscently. "Amy, do you re- 
member that night in Washington when Morris almost 
fought a duel with that Frenchman?" 

Herbert turned to him, eager but incredulous. 
"What! Did father really fight a duel?" 

"We stopped it just as they were starting for the field 
of honor." 

"Oh, how jolly!" Gladys cried, clapping her hands. 
"Josie, don't you wish we'd been there?" 

"It was about your mother, Josie," Amy explained. 
"Your father and the Frenchman, Count de Portellane, 
both wanted to marry her, and her mother was deter- 
mined she should marry the Count and step into the 
title and the social position it would give her in Eu- 
rope. ' ' 

"And mother?" Josephine and Herbert asked in one 
breath. 

"Well, Marian Stillman was a lively girl and she got 
them both pretty well worked up." 
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'*And tilings came to a climax," Miller took up the 
story, **at a reception at the White House. They quar- 
reled, your father slapped the Count's face, and they 
agreed to fight it out with pistols at twenty paces. The 
Count was a crack shot with the pistol and your father, 
who couldn't shoot at all, magnificently told him, 'All 
right' when he said 'pistols.' And they actually started 
off with their seconds to hunt up a safe place for the 
duel" 

*'What happened then?" Herbert demanded excit- 
edly. 

**Your mother,'* Amy told him, ''overheard their 
quarrel and arrangements and she hung on to your 
father and begged him not to go. She had never ad- 
mitted to him before that she cared for him and now 
she told him that she loved him and not the Count and 
that she would marry him whenever he wanted her to, 
no matter what her mother might say." 

"But father rushed off to fight anjrway! Good for 
him!" cried Herbert. 

"And your mother," William joined in the narra^ 
tive, "almost had hysterics there in the White House 
conservatory, before we could catch your father and 
bring him back to her, after we had got the French Em- 
bassy to help us stop the fight. ' ' 

Herbert slapped his thigh and laughed delightedly. 
"Josie, what do you think of that? Father wanted to 
fight a duel for mother ! The old boy was human, after 
alll" 

Josephine leaned over and kissed her grandmother 
impulsively. "I'm so glad you've told us about this, 
gtan! It — it makes me feel better toward them I" 

The apartment bell had rung and Oladys was at the 
door talking with some one. Amy made inquiry about 
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Morris and Marian and was told briefly what had hap- 
pened and that they were in Josephine's bedroom. 
Gladys came back with a message. **Josie, Mrs. Wil- 
kowski's little boy has suddenly grown very much worse 
and she wants to know if you will come right away." 

Instantly the physician^ who had already become so 
large a part of Josephine^ was dominant and she sprang 
up, asking her guests to excuse her for a little while, 
adding, **I'm awfully anxious about this poor little 
thing." She hurriedly put on the coat and hat Gladys 
brought her, looked into her bag, asking, **Is everything 
here I'll need, Gladdief" and answering herself , after 
one quick glance into it, with "Yes, it's all right," as 
she moved toward the door. There she stopped long 
enough to say over her shoulder, ** Please, all of you 
stay till I come back. Ill come as soon as I can and 
Gladys and Herbert will help you amuse yourselves." 

"If you don't mind, I'd like to go with you, my dear," 
Senator Dixon told her, getting his cane. "We can have 
a little talk on the way and then I want to walk around 
and look at things a bit. I've not been in this part of 
New York for a long time." 

Josephine welcomed his company and they went out 
together. Amy was moving restlessly about the room, 
looking at Josephine's medical paraphernalia, her 
thoughts, since she had been told what had happened 
just before their arrival, with her own offspring. She 
was as much appalled by her son's material successes 
and his vast wealth and deprecated it all as much as 
did his own children; she had been much disappointed 
by the way her soa's wife had developed, and in the 
quarrel between her grandchildren and their parents 
her cfympathies were chiefly with Josephine and Her- 
bert But she was deeply pained as she thought of the 
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disappointment, the grief, the unsatisfied love, the 
blighted hopes, the hunger of the parent heart that the 
years had brought to Morris and Marian. She longed 
to go to them, to try to help them in their trouble, and 
to see if she could not do something toward bringing 
about a better feeling beween them and their children. 

''I want to see Morris and Marian," she told Emily 
and Stephen, **and you two can talk over old times to- 
gether. Gladys, dearie, will you show me the wayt*' 

Gladys tucked Mrs. Dixon's arm into her own and 
started toward the bedroom door. Half way across the 
room she stopped, threw her arms around Amy's neck 
and kissed her twice. 

''There!" she exclaimed, nodding triumphantly. 
**You old dear! That was for Herbert — and me!" 

Amy looked at her a moment puzzled, then with sud- 
den comprehension exclaimed, **0h! You dear little 
thing ! ' ' Then she returned the caress and added gayly, 
'*You and Herbert seem to be two such — ^what some 
people call — cranks together that I'm sure you 11 be 
happy. ' ' 

Gladys laughed, delighted with the answer. ''Yes, 
grandmother, we both crank the same way, so it will be 
all right!" She knocked at the bedroom door and as 
she opened it Amy heard from within the sound of 
Marian's voice sobbing softly. 

"It's only mother, dearies," she said, her voice full 
of sympathy. "May I come in?" Relief and pleasure 
were in both the voices that gave her instant welcome. 

Herbert stepped forward from the window where he 
had been standing and met Gladys as she came back. 
They caught each other's hands with a smile of under- 
standing and stood in front of Emily and Steph^i. 
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^'Qrandad Stephen, did you hear what I said to— 
grandmother 9 ' ' said one and the other chimed in with, 
*'May I speak to you about it, Mr. Miller?" 

Stephen waved them away jovially. *'A11 right, 
youngsters! We'll talk about it presently. Bun away 
now and let me and Emily have a little chat. We 
haven't seen each other for a thousand years." They 
started away, swinging their clasped hands, and Miller 
called after them, "Young man, I ought to warn you 
that Gladdie's an awful tyrant. You 11 have to give 
her her own way all the time, because she's always had 
it" 

"That's all right, Mr. MiUer," Herbert laughed back. 
"Her way is always the best way I" And Gladys made 
a little face at him over her shoulder and exclaimed as 
they disappeared into the living-room, "There now, 
Grandad Stephen ! Now will you be good ? ' ' 

Miller turned to Mrs. WtJters with satisfaction. 
"Now, Emily," he said, taking out his glasses^ "I want 
to have a good look at you." 

"So do I at you, Steve," said Emily, putting on hers. 

They looked at each other in silence for a long min- 
ute and then Miller said as they put their glasses away, 
"You haven't changed much, Emily. I'd have known 
you anjrwhere." 

"I'd have known you, too, Stephen. But of course 
I've changed. We both have. Why, it's almost fifty 
years — ^what can you expect?" 

"Fifty years! So it will be, next year! And we 
haven't se^i each other in all that time!" 

' ' Steve, do you remember that morning, the last time 
we ever saw each other, when Billy came home from the 
army and the peach trees were in bloomf " 
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''That was the orchard eighty, wasn't it, that your 
father and Uncle Sam had such a quarrel about 9 Do 
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the peach trees still bloom there in the spring?'* 

**The old peach trees died long ago, of course, but 
my husband and I, when we went back there and bought 
a little part of the orchard eighty for our home, set 
out new ones when the old ones died and our grounds 
are always lovely with them when April comes. What 
a wonderful life you've had, Steve! Making money all 
the time, till I suppose you don't know now how much 
you are worth!" 

Stephen laughed. '*Well, if that son of mine gets 
smashed in his wheat comer it won't be much trouble 
for me to count what's left." 

Emily looked at him with wide and sympathetic eyes. 

Will it ruin you?" she asked in horrified tones. 
Oh, I've kept enough out to last me as long as I live, 
and I've put some away for Oladdie where he can't 
touch it. I let David have all the rest of it because I 
thought he might as well scatter it now as any time. 
David has never been worth a continental, except to get 
rid of my money in big schemes that were all hot air, 
but he's been very skillful at that. Maybe, when my 
money's all gone and he knows he can't depend on me 
any more, hell settle down and amount to something. 
Emily, I'd like to go back and see the old place again." 

She laughed gayly at him. **You wouldn't know the 
old place if you should see it. For there's a big, pros- 
perous town there now, and has been for many years, 
that covers the orchard eighty and most of your old 
farm and ours, too. They named it Orchardson, because 
of the peach orchard. But, if you want to go, what's 
to hinder Stephen Miller from going any place on the 
face of the earth that he wants to?" 
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^'I didn't know, till this minute, that I did want to 
go/' he confessed with a grin, and she smiled as she 
remembered his old trick of doing things suddenly and 
unexpectedly. ** Emily, do you remember how I hid, 
that morning, behind the lilac bushes at your gate, so 
your father wouldn't see me, and whistled to you, and 
you ran down to the gate, and I wanted you to kiss me 
and you wouldn't?" 

She laughed, the merry, rich-voiced, ringing laugh 
of her girlhood. It thrilled him with the memories it 
stirred. ** Don't I remember it? Oh, Steve! How 
many, many times I've thought of it! And, Stephen, 
I was so sorry afterward that I didn't give you that 
kiss!" 

**Were you, Emily? Well, now, I thought of it a 
good many times afterwards and I was always glad 
you didn't." 

She looked at him wonderingly. *'Why, Stephen?" 

''Because you were the only girl around there that 
wouldn't kiss me whenever I asked her to. And I've 
always liked to think of you as being a little better than 
the others. Emily, you're alone now and so am I. 
Why can't we join hands the rest of the way? I 
treated you shamefully in those days, like the siUy 
young cub I was, and your father and Billy ought to 
have given me the good licking I deserved. But I'd 
like to make up to you for it now. Will you let me, 
Emily?" 

She laughed at him, but her voice was tender as she 
said, **Dear me, Steve! At our ages! How sill^ it 
would be! Think how old we are!" 

''You're not old, Emily !" he protested, looking at her 
with admiration. ' ' A woman is no older than her laugh, 
and yours is still as young as it was that day under the 
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peach trees ! And a man isn 't old as long as he can be 
stirred by it! Come, Emily! Let's take the few years 
that are left us!" 

**The peach trees are in bloom there now," she said, 
looking out of the window with far-away eyes while the 
color bloomed in her wrinkled cheeks and the old ro- 
mance stirred again in her heart and filled her thoughts 
with its fragrance. 

**Then give me the kiss now that you wouldn't then," 
he begged. She did not answer and he put his arm 
around her, drew her willing head down to his shoulder 
and kissed her lips. 

They did not hear Gladys and Herbert open the door 
from the living-room, come in and then draw back. But 
the scene was too unexpected and extraordinary for 
youthful curiosity to deny itself and the two heads 
close together peeked out through the partly open door. 

**The sweethearting old dears!" Gladys exclaimed in 
a whisper. **It looks as if I'm going to have another 
new grandmother, doesn't it, Herbert? Oh, Herbert, 
dear, I've just remembered! There was some sort of 
a romance between them when they were young. Tour 
grandmother told me. Suppose he had married Aunt 
Emily then! Little Gladys would be somebody else, 
wouldn't shef And you wouldn't love her a little bit, 
would you 1 Say you wouldn 't, Herbert ! ' ' 

'*0f course not!" he assured her emphatically. **I 
couldn't love anybody that wasn't you!" 

She reached up and tousled his hair. "And then 
poor Herbert would have had to live and die such a 
lonely old bachelor! Let's go in and stir 'em up and 
find out what's happened!" 

They stole on tiptoes across the room and stood in 
front of the couple on the sofa, still absorbed in them- 
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selves. '^Ding-dong! Ding-dong! Time to change 
cars, Orandad Stephen!" 

They straightened up, laughing in an embarrassed 
way and Emily said, smoothing her rumpled hair: 
'*You mustn't mind us, dearie. We're just two old 
fools!'' 

"You're going to be my new grandmother, aren't 
you?" Gladys asked with a welcoming smile. 
Will you have me for your grandmother?" 
Won't I, though ! Come along to my room and let's 
have a gabfest about it!" She tucked her arm into 
Emily's and they moved away, Gladys saying, "We can 
be each other's bridesmaids, can't we? Ta-ta, Gran- 
dad Stephen ! ' ' she called back as they disappeared into 
the living-room. "You can have her again after a 
while!" 

"And I must give you," said Emily, "something I've 
brought for you and Josie — a box-full of the loveliest 
peach blooms from my back yard. We must get the 
box and put them into water." 

"Well, Herbert," said Stephen Miller, rising and 
shaking himself as the two women left them, "let's go 
out and stretch our legs around a block or two while 
we talk about this matter of yours and Gladdie's." 

* ' Certainly, sir, ' ' Herbert told him, getting their hats. 
"We'll exchange ratifications if you like!" 

At the street door they met CliflEord Wright. He came 
rushing up the street as if he were on a race, his head 
high, his face determined and his eyes alight. Herbert 
gazed at him in surprise, saying to himself, "Cliff 
looks as if he was out to beat some other fellow to it, 
for something or other!" But he made no comment 
and when Wright asked for Josephine and said he would 
wait for her return, Herbert took him up to the office 
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and left him there. As he walked back and forth, im- 
patient at the delay, he could hear in the stillness the 
murmur of voices from Josephine's bedroom, where Amy 
was soothing Marian's grief and tears and urging Morris 
to a more tolerant attitude toward his children. 



CHAPTER XXI 

HANDS ACROSS THB OHASlC 

JOSEPHINE came in so quietly that Wright did 
not see her until she sank down at her desk, her 
head in her hands. 

''Josephine, dear! What is the matter?" he asked 
with concern, going to her. 

She lifted her head with a deep sigh. *'0h, Cliff! 
The little boy died ! I couldn 't save him ! ' ' She rose 
and began walking restlessly back and forth, her head 
drooping in dejection. **The poor mother! She is 
heartbroken ! Such a wretched, poverty-stricken home ! 
But oh, how they .love their children! And I couldn't 
save the boy! Oh, Cliff, it is horrible to feel life slip- 
ping away under your fingers and not be able to stop it ! '* 

Wright put his arm about her and drew her to his 
side. '*You did your best," he comforted. "You did 
all that any one could! You must not feel this so 
deeply, dear. Every physician loses many cases. You 
can't cure every one." 

In her depression she welcomed his sympathy and as 
she leaned against him her head dropped for a moment 
upon his shoulder. Then, as he stroked her forehead, 
she realized what she was doing and stepped back, free- 
ing herself from his arm. "Cliff — ^you mustn't 1 I was 
unhappy — ^your sympathy — I didn't think what I was 
doing!" 

307 
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^' Where should a woman find comfort and happiness/' 
he asked, *'but in the arms of the man who loves hert'* 
He held his arms open toward her and begged, ''Come, 
Josephine ! Here is your home ! ' ' 

Her eyes rested upon him for an instant and he saw 
love and longing in them, but at once she turned away» 
stiffening, and walked toward the window. *'No, Clif- 
ford, I have decided and I know that my work is out 
there. I shall fail sometimes, as I have to-day. But I 
can do something, and I shall learn more. And they 
need me so, all those mothers and little children!" 

She turned toward him again and her voice was ten- 
der and sweet as she went on: ** Cliff, dear heart, be- 
lieve me, if I meant to marry any one it would be yon. 
But I have made up my mind and I shall never marry. 
I love my profession and I want to grow wiser and more 
skillful in it for the sake of my poor sister women out 
there who are so poor and so ignorant and so helpless." 

**But you can marry and still do all that," he told 
her, as he had told her so many times already, ''and 
be all the stronger for your work because you will hav6 
your husband's love and interest and sympathy!" 

' ' No, no ! " She shook her head with decision. ' ' Not 
in the work that I want to do ! To try to do both would 
be to fail in both ! " 

"I need you too, dear, as much as any one. And 
there's something else — children! Are you willing to 
deny motherhood to yourself?" 

"I do not want to," she confessed, and her face 
looked weary and strained as she went on. "It is a 
sacrifice, but I've thought it all out — and I'm — ^I'm go- 
ing — straight on, in the way I've chosen." Her eyes 
wandered to the scales and the baby-weighing bas^t 
and rested there as she listened to his pleading. 
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** A splendid woman like you never to have children," 
he was saying, his voice eloquent and persuasive with 
the love and admiration that filled his heart. ''A 
woman with such intelligence, such a wonderful spirit, 
such a mother heart ! And all to end with you I Jose- 
phine, believe me, it isn't right! It's monstrous! I've 
come again to-day to ask you to think about this mat- 
ter once more, to be quite sure of yourself, before you 
tell me no— for the last time!" 

She started and looked at him in surprise. ''Since 
I was here this morning," he went on, **two offers have 
come to me. One would take me to South Africa. If 
I accept it I shall go with the intention of never re- 
turning, or, at least, not for many years. For if yon 
will not marry me, sweetheart, I must put all the dis- 
tance I can between us. The other would give me 
charge of a big, splendid undertaking in Colorado. If 
you will promise to marry me I will close with that 
offer. If you will not I shall accept the other and go 
at once, with my mind made up never to see you again. 
For I will not stay near you any longer unless you are 
to be mine." 

She stared at him wildly, her breath coming in little 
gasps. ' * Oh, Clifford ! Oh, Clifford !" was all she could 
Bay. 

"It's the only way," he told her, as he took out his 
watch. His face was white, but it was a complete mask 
of his feeling, except that she saw his mouth was closed 
in a thin, firm line. But his voice was unsteady as he 
went on : " I 've only a little while until I have to meet 
both these parties and give each of them my decision. 
I will wait — ^five minutes — for your final answer." 

She sat quite still, staring at him with a puzzled look, 
and it seemed to her it had been but a few secondSy that 
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she had not thought at all, when she heard his voice say- 
ing, * ' One minute I ' ' 

She rose abruptly, glanced about the room as if un- 
certain of herself, uien went to her medicine stand and 
stood beside it, taking up the instruments and the bot- 
tles of medicine, looking at each one absent-mindedly and 
then putting it down, until she heard his voice again, 
''Two minutes!'' 

The sound startled her and she jumped as if there 
had been an explosion at her side, then turned and sat 
down at her desk. She fingered the papers upon it 
and looked curiously at the package of certificates of 
railroad stocks, wondering vaguely how it came to be 
there when she had thrown it a little while before at 
her father's feet, then pushed it aside and reached for 
the picture of Mother Dixon. She gazed at the smiling 
face as if it were an oracle that could answer her ques- 
tion while she heard her lover say *' Three minutes!" 
and presently, in a voice that to her ears seemed to 
waver and plead, **Four minutes!" 

She sprang up again and in the tense silence that 
followed she could hear from her bedroom the voices 
of her father and grandmother, one low and persuasive 
and the other louder and obdurate. Once she heard him 
saying with the cool decisiveness she knew so well, "I 
will not have it I " And all the time she was conscious 
of something within herself saying over and over again, 
' ' I can 't ! I can 't ! " But sometimes it meant that she 
could not give up her plans and sometimes it was h^ 
heart crying out that it could not send love away. She 
was standing with her back to Clifford and she did not 
see the look of misery that suffused his white face as 
he feaid, *'Five minutes!" 

He waited a moment longer and then she heard the 
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watch snap shnt and his slow steps lagging on their 
way to the door, as if he hoped even yet for her re- 
pentance. At the door he turned and looked back at 
her with eyes full of pain and longing. ** Josephine, 
good-by," he said, and again, "Josephine,*' his voic6 
lingering lovingly upon each syllable. With head down, 
she stood, stock still, as if she did not hear him, and 
he went out and closed the door. 

With the click of the latch she started and turned 
quickly round, her countenance as anguished as his had 
been. The thought that instantly smote her was, how 
silent and empty the room! And then she knew that 
even more forlorn and dreary was her heart. In a 
flash she saw the years stretching out before her imd 
instead of being useful and full and happy they, too, 
seemed empty and forlorn. And then something fell 
from her, something that had held her heart and her 
tongue. She did not stop to ask herself whether it 
was the determined purpose that had guided her course 
for so many years, or belief in herself, or devotion to 
the cause she had espoused. She knew only that some- 
thing fell away, leaving a great gap behind it, and set 
her feet flying to the hall door. She flung it open and 
in a shaking voice called out: 

"No, no! Cliflf! I mean, yes, yes! Oh, Clifford, 
comeback!" 

He had closed the door into the outside hall, but he 
thought he heard her voice and looked back, to see her 
leaning against the door and sobbing, "Oh, he's gone, 
he's gone!" 

He rushed back, crying out, "Josie, you called me I 
Do you mean it?" 

"Oh, Cliff! I can't give you up, for always," she 
told him, with outstretched hands. 
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**But you know I can stay only on one condition!** 

**Yes, yes, I know I 111 marry you I Only d(m*t 
leave me!'* 

Instantly he swept her into his embrace and was say- 
ing, "My darling! You shall never regret itT 'You'll 
see how much bigger and broader your life will be!" 

She stepped back and with her hands upon his shoul- 
ders looked at him with her sweet and witching smile. 
**It won't be the same. Ill have to give up, oh, so 
very much! But 111 gain so very much too! And I 
know in my heart, and have known all the time, that 
what I gain is of just as much consequence as what I 
lose, maybe more. But I just couldn't give up the plans 
and the purposes that had been part of me for so long.'* 

Voices were at the outer door and in a moment Her- 
bert came in with Senator Dixon and Stephen Miller. 
As they went back into the office William glanced 
keenly at Josephine and then at CliflEord, for they both 
looked agitated and the glow of happiness was in their 
faces. 

And then he said in a smiling aside to the young man, 
''I hope we didn't come in at an inopportune mo- 
ment!" 

Clifford beamed at him with satisfaction. '^It was 
all settled, at last!" he said. "But I'm mighty glad 
you didn 't come a few minutes sooner ! I 've had a long, 
hard siege, Senator, but I've won!" 

Dixon clapped him on the shoulder. "I congratulate 
you! And I tell you, young man," he went on with 
earnest emphasis, "you've got the greatest treasure in 
New York City!" 

The sound of voices and laughter brought Amy from 
the bedroom and behind her came Morris and Marian. 
Amy's countenance, usually sweet and cheerful, was 
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downcast, for she had been able to make but little im- 
pression upon Morris. He was willing to concede a lit- 
tle, and had told Marian she must agree to that much. 
But he was still the self-suflScing, forceful man of busi- 
ness, accustomed to rule among his associates, rather 
than the father, as he crossed the room and called Jose- 
phine and Herbert. 

**I have an important board meeting this afternoon," 
he told them, '*and I must go in a few minutes. I 
can't waste any more time on you headstrong children. 
I want you to understand, both of you, finally and for 
all time, that I won't have it said that my children are 
preaching socialism. And for your mother's sake you 
must live at home. Herbert, 111 give you just six 
months more to prove that you can make good with 
your art. If you don't do it by that time you'll have 
to give it up and come into my railroad oflSces. But, for 
the present, if you'll do these two things, stop preach- 
ing these revolutionary ideas and come home, you can 
muddle around here in the dirt as much as you want 
to. If you won't agree, you can quit altogether. Your 
mother and I will have nothing more to do with you, 
and I shall make a new will, leaving both of you out of 
it entirely. There is my ultimatum. Suit yourselves ! " 

Herbert bristled, his bellicose mood stirred into life 
again by his father's manner. "We don't care about 
the money," he flung back. "Keep it if you want to!" 

But Josephine had been tuned to a different key by 
the reminiscences to which she had listened earlier in 
the afternoon and her heart had been warmed and soft- 
ened and the tensity of her mood relaxed by the ex- 
perience through which she had juist passed. "We 
don't care about it for ourselves, that is," fibe broke 
in, "although we think we could do much good with it. 
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But don't drive us away from you and mother! Don't 
be so hard!" 

**It's you who are hard," Marian flamed back at her, 
"you, both of you, who will do nothing that we want 
you to!" 

Senator Dixon limped forward from the window where 
he had been standing. '* Morris, my son," he said 
gently, **you and Marian are not taking the right view 
of this matter. The trouble with you is that you are 
getting old. You must remember that the world is al- 
ways young, and if you don't stay young along with it 
you get into trouble." 

Josephine laid a hand upon his arm and looked at him 
with swimming eyes, so grateful was she for the touch 
of sympathy in his words and tone. "Oh, grandfather^ 
I knew you'd understand, even if you don't agree with 
us!" 

"But, father," Morris protested, "they are all wrong! 
They are preaching a tissue of fallacies and falsehoods 
that will undermine property rights and upset our in- 
stitutions. It will plunge this whole country into dis- 
sension and the nation into ruin!" 

"Don't worry about this country, Morris," his father 
replied. ' * Its foundations are laid too deep in the hopes 
of humanity and it's too sound at the core for anybody's 
theory or any set of people to ruin it." 

"Father and the other big capitalists," Herbert be- 
gan belligerently, "with their huge piles of money, are 
more likely to ruin it than we are!" 

Stephen Miller joined in: "I haven't any use for 
these socialists, Morris, but I know there is some truth 
in what Herbert says. The country is gettiag on its 
ear about us fellows who have corralled so much." 



it 
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"It's only the envy the poor always feel for the richl** 
Marian exclaimed. 

Noy Marian, it's more than that/' William told her. 

There is a profound feeling, all over the country, that 
these big fortunes are a menace. I feel its effect on 
my influence in the Senate and in the country gener- 
ally. I've worked in Congress, House and Senate to- 
gether, for almost forty years, and I'd like to die in 
the harness. But I doubt very much if I can be elected 
again, just because I have a very wealthy son." 

''I've never cared about the wealth," said Morris, 
''except that I wanted to do big things, and for that 
you've got to have big money." 

Herbert pushed forward eagerly. "Don't you see, 
father, we want to find a way to do big things without 
such big money in individual hands, and so many with 
no money at all!" 

Morris listened impatiently and dismissed his appeal 
with a contemptuous wave of his hand. "You can't 
do it! It's a feather-headed dream! Impossible!" 

"Not so fast, Morris! Not so fast!" his father 
warned. "Give a few years and the imx>ossible always 
happens! I am just as sure as you are, my son, that 
the economic ideas upon which socialism is based are 
not sound and that they will not staiid practical appli- 
cation. They do not take sufiScient account of some of 
the fundamental characteristics of human nature and 
they certainly are not suitable to the conditions and 
the political principles of our own country. In fact, 
I don't believe," and he smiled broadly at Josephine 
and Herbert, "and I've told these two youngsters so 
before this, that most of the people in the United States 
who think they are socialists ever have given any real 
thought to its economic basis. They have been carried 
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away by its other phases, its ideals of brotherhood and 
comradeship and altruism. And on that side, Morris, 
it does promise something that is better than the exces- 
sive individualism and selfishness of our present i^rs- 
tem. But," and he smiled again at his grandchildr^ 
''take its economic features away from socialism and 
what you have left is not socialism at all but something 
else — perhaps practical Christianity." 

"Don't you think, Senator," Clifford asked, ''that if 
Big Money and Little Money and No Money would just 
get their heads together with a sincere desire to 
straighten things out we'd come out all right?" 

"Yes," assented William, "we must have a better 
spirit all round." Then his head went up with a sud- 
den recollection and he smiled reminiscently. "Last 
summer," he went on, '*I went to Gettysburg to the re- 
union of the Gray and the Blue that had fought there 
fifty years before. Gettysburg, you know, was where 
I got this leg. The second day of the battle I was mak- 
ing a charge with my company and we ran into an 
ambush of Johnny Rebs. We peppered each other and 
yelled and swore and shot to kill. Their captain and I 
tried our best to get each other, and he did catch me in 
the leg. Last summer he and I hunted each other up, 
and we went together over that ground where we had 
fought like bulldogs, and we showed each other where 
we had stood and what we had done, and laughed over 
it — and cried a little, too. 111 admit. And that night 
I got all my men that were there and some others and 
we went to the Confederate tents and serenaded that 
captain and his men. We took a band and we sang 
'Dixie' and 'My Maryland' and gave 'em the rebel 
yell. And they pitched out of bed and sang 'John 
Brown' at us and then we toddled 'em all off in their 
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night shirts and we all drank beer and told stories to- 
gether till morning, and fought the old fights over again 
in friendly comradeship and loved one another like the 
brothers we've all grown to be. After all those terrible 
years of anger and bitterness and bloodshed the North 
and the South have come together in harmony and love 
for our common country — and it has cost the South 
bigger sacrifices than we in the North give her credit 
for. So, Big Money and Little Money and No Money 
— ^as Cliflford said just now — must get together in the 
same love and harmony for our common country, even 
if," he paused a moment, looking keenly and meanii^ly 
at his son, ''some of them have to make sacrifices. But 
they will make them if they really love their country." 

Morris stiffened and said coldly, ''I yield to no man 
in my patriotism!" 

*'But you may have to in your point of view," his 
father rejoined, a touch of severity in his tone. 

"Grandfather, you are just splendid!" Josephine 
cried. **You are yesterday and to-day and to-morrow, 
all in one ! You understand us all and you see farther 
nnto the future than any of us!" 

William took her hand and patted it fondly. **When 
our eyes grow old, my dear, we get our second sight. 
And this is what I see: This old world always plung- 
ing along after something finer and better than it has 
already. It sees a vision off yonder, chases after it, gets 
good out of it, wears it to tatters, then sees another and 
plunges after that, just as young and confident as ever. 
My dear, your father had his vision twenty-five years 
ago, just as you have yours now. What he saw was 
material prosperity, a giant nation doing a ^^iant's la- 
bors in a land fiowing with milk and honey. It was a 
good vision, but — he chased it too hard and too far." 
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Clifford Wright and Stephen Miller were standing 
near the window and a sound from the street caught 
Clifford's attention. Leaning out he saw a newsboy 
calling an afternoon extra, and tossing down a coin, 
signed to him to throw up the paper. To the 
youngster's delight and admiration he caught the 
wadded lump, they grinned appreciatively at each other, 
and Wright smoothed it out, glanced at the big head- 
lines and then at Miller who was engrossed in the con- 
troversy. 

''And it's time for another vision," Josephine was 
saying triumphantly, ' ' and that is Herbert 's and mine 1 " 

''If it seems right to you, go after it," William told 
her. "It's the only way to keep square with yourself. 
But be sure of yourself, and very sure that your vision 
isn't a mirage. And remember that after you've 
chased it half a lifetime it may not look any better than 
his does now. And anyway, my dear, give him credit 
for having followed his vision." 

Josephine turned slowly to her father. She was in 
gentler mood toward him than she had been for a long 
time and the fact that she had that afternoon given uy^ 
to her heart had undermined a little her once sure faith 
in herself. And also she had been much moved by what 
her grandfather had said and the influence of his tol- 
erant, far-sighted vision had made things look differ- 
ent. Nevertheless, it was hard to speak out what had, 
in this last half hour, taken shape in her mind, so hard 
that she stumbled a little over it at first: 

"Father — ^Herbert and I — ^perhai>s we've been too 
opinionated — ^but we really do think we see — a vision 
that's better — as grandfather says — a great deal bet- 
ter. But we don't want to antagonize you — so much 
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— and we want to be good friends. Don't we, Her- 
bert!" 

Herbert threw his arm chummily around her shoul- 
der. *'Sure we do! But you must remember, father, 
that Josie and I are man and woman now and have the 
right to live our own lives. All we want is a square 
deal, the same as grandfather gave you. ' ' 

Morris gazed at them for a long moment while his 
features slowly softened and his expression grew more 
tender than they had seen it since their childhood. Then 
he put a hand on the shoulder of each. *'Well — ^per- 
haps you are right. Maybe I have been too hard, too 
determined, with you. But you have been very annoy- 
ing sometimes. Perhaps we've both irritated each other 
more than was necessary. But you are grown up now 
— as you say — and it is your right to live your own 
lives. I '11 not interfere again, but — ^I 'm disappointed ! ' ' 

Josephine put her arm across her father's neck. ''I'm 
so glad to be friends again, father! I've wanted to 
ever since I heard about the duel you were going to 
fight for mother ! ' ' 

Marian turned to her daughter in smiling surprise. 
She, too, had been softened and this sudden siunmon- 
ing of a memory that meant so much to her gentled her 
heart still more. '*Who told you about that, Josie t" 
she asked, and then, quite unexpectedly to herself, she 
threw an arm around Josephine and kissed her and was 
deeply pleased to find her caress warmly returned. 

"Now, children," she said pleasantly, "we'll all be 
good friends again, won't we? You can't understand 
how disappointed I am, but if you- must do this sort of 
thing 1 11 have to make the best of it. ' ' Then she added 
wistfully, "But couldn't you come home to live!" 
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Josephine smiled at her, the sweet, distracting smile 
that in her infancy had always got for her whatever 
she wanted, and the color flooded her face and 
neck. ''No, mother, we can't, because I am going to 
be married and have a home of my own, and so is Her- 
bert. But, mother, I 'U come home and stay for a while 
before that — ^if you'll promise not to trot me around 
to teas and things ! ' ' 

William looked up from the paper Wright had handed 
to him. ''Steve, he's done it!" he exclaimed. 

**WhoT David?" Miller asked as unconcernedly as 
if no more than a dollar or two were at stake. 

Gladys and Emily had been absent from the gather- 
ing ever since they had gone, at Gladys's suggestion, 
for ''a gabfest." In Gladyia's room, beyond the living- 
room, they had heard nothing of what had transpired 
in the office, while Emily told stories of her youth and 
Gladys of her grandmother and together lliey made 
plans for the future. At last Gladys sprang up ex- 
claiming, ''Come, grandmother, dear, I'm having an 
awfully good time, but let's go and see if Herbert and 
Josie have got the cohorts of capitalism on the run. 
Maybe they need us, for you're on our side, aren't 
you?" Then she ran back for the peach blossoms, say- 
ing, "Josie must see these lovely things right now, this 
minute." 

As they went into the office, Emily's glance, search- 
ing first for Stephen, caught his eye and knew by the 
way it welcomed her that he had been waiting and 
wishing for her return. She made her way at once to 
his side while Gladys stood beside the door, the great 
mass of peach-bloom against her shoulder, its pink- 
white beauty throwing into relief the loveliness of her 
own bright young face and brown, rippling hair. 
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William was answering Stephen's question: "Yes, 
his wheat comer has collapsed and he's smashed flat!" 
He gave the paper to Stephen, who glanced at it and 
passed it on to Emily. 

Are you badly caught in it. Miller f" Morris asked. 
For about all that I am — that is, was, worth. I 
kept out some, enough for Oladdie and myself, but I 
thought it was about time to let him get rid of all the 
rest of it, as he would sooner or later anyway. Now 
maybe hell amount to something. But I'm through 
witli business and money-making. I've had my fun out 
of it — and it was good fun, too, years of it — ^but I've 
had my share, and I've quit." 

'*And anyway, Steve," said Emily, looking into his 
face with laughing eyes as he put his arm around her, 
"there's what's left of the orchard eighty! We've 
still got that, you know ! ' ' 

Gladys moved toward Josephine holding out her arm- 
ful of bloom. **Look, Josephine!" she called. "See 
all these lovely peach blossoms Aunt Emily brought us! 
She says her back yard is full of them!" 

Josephine took the flowers, her face glowing with 
pleasure. "How beautiful! And how sweet of you, 
Aunt Emily, to remember us!" 

"I brought them," Emily told her, "because they 
always remind me of how they were blooming fifty 
years ago when your grandfather came galloping up 
the lane, home from the war, and made such fierce love 
to your grandmother that she married him right away ! 
They 're so lovely, they always mean spring to me, ' ' she 
went on, "and my husband used to say that spring 
means youth and hope and love!" 

"Youth and hope and love!" Josephine repeated after 
her, looking at the flowers. Then she turned suddenly 
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to William with her radiant smile and said tenderly and 
mischievously as she tucked a spray of the bloom into 
his buttonhole, ''You must wear them, grandfather, for 
that's what you mean, tool" 



CHAPTER XXII 



''sound at thb gobs'' 



THE world war had roared and flamed ita course 
through its four devastating years. The armistice 
had been signed and thirty million men rested on their 
arms beside the graves of ten million dead comrades. 
Across the ravaged, desert waste of northern France 
Morris Dixon drove through the wintry rain on his way 
to what had been the headquarters at the front of the 
American Air Service, where he would visit his son 
Herbert and hoped to see also his son-in-law, Clifford 
Wright, on a day 's leave from the camp of his regiment 
of Engineers. 

When the German forces poured across Belgium Her- 
bert's socialism fell from him like a forgotten garment. 
He was among the first to enter the Lafayette Esca^ 
drille and his gray Dixon eye, keen and far-sighted as 
an eagle's, ranged the air above the German lines and 
his skill and dashing courage made him victor in many 
a conflict He had daring adventures, his plane was 
shot full of holes, he had once brought it down barely 
within his own lines in a narrow escape from being 
burned to death. But he had gone through it all with- 
out a wound. And there, above the clouds, Hei^bert 
had found himself. His genius had burst through its 
entanglements of frivolous, passing desires and fritter- 
ing days and inspired him with the longing to work« 
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His paintings of battles in the air soon began to attract 
attention and after he was transferred to the American 
Expeditionary Force he alternately fought his plane 
and painted what he had seen, because he would not 
give up any opportunity he could get of smiting the 
enemy and his newly awakened desire for artistic ef- 
fort was incessantly urging him to expression. His 
father knew that since the armistice he had been work- 
ing steadily, drawing and painting French landscapes 
and children and French and American soldiers and' 
camp scenes, with an enthusiasm that left no doubt of 
his singleness of purpose for the rest of his life. 

Morris Dixon, looking out from his automobile across 
the shapeless heaps of rubbish that had once been homes 
and villages and the torn and cratered waste where had 
been fruitful fields, was making such inquiry of his own 
soul as he had never made before. The early years of 
the war had shaken a little the foundation of his esti- 
mate of life, but he had not felt the disturbance suf- 
ficiently to make him doubt his viewpoint, his purposes, 
his ideals. 

Then America had entered the conflict and he had 
gone to France to give to his country's cause the benefit 
of his extraordinary knowledge of the building of rail- 
roads and the organizing and directing of land trans- 
port. For a year and a half he had worked night and 
day, as he had not worked for himself since his early 
manhood. In all that time he had given but little 
thought to anything but the means of making quicker 
and surer the winning of the war. For the first time 
he was seeing what the battles had left in their wake 
and as he looked across the desolate, Ood-f orgotten waste 
there stole gradually into his mind the idea that per- 
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haps not the invading enemy alone, but in part also the 
ideal that the world had been pursuing had been the cause 
of the monstrous years of destruction. There came back 
to him some of the things his father had said, that day 
in Josephine's office, about the need of a better ideal 
than that of material prosperity, about what the vision 
of his youth had been, ''a giant nation doing a giant's 
labors in a land flowing with milk and honey/' and how 
the world wears its visions to tatters. 

Then his thoughts went back to Herbert, and he was 
surprised to find that he was not so disappointed as he 
had made sure he would be now that it was settled that 
Herbert would not try to follow in his footsteps and 
become the master in the second generation of his huge 
enterprises. And then he surprised himself still more 
by deciding presently that he was glad his son was 
going to be an artist, that he was already proving bis 
possession of a great gift and giving promise of high 
achievement. At first he said to himself that it was 
because he wanted his son to be a success, that he didn 't 
care so much what the boy did if only he did it as if 
he meant it, went at it with energy and single-minded- 
ness and put it through. Then he discovered that un- 
derneath his desire to see his son ''go after what he 
wanted for all he was worth" was another reason for 
his content over Herbert's purpose of following an 
artistic career. He considered this for a little while 
and then he said very definitely to himself, "Yes, it's 
better — I'm glad Herbert's going to do something else. 
It's a bad thing for our country for great wealth and 
big properties and enterprises to descend from genera- 
tion to generation." 

He found himself a little disturbed and embarrassed 
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by his conclusion. ''It's queer/' he mminated, ''that 
I should feel that way about it. I never did before— 
before the war." 

As he passed through what had been village after 
village and saw scarcely one stone left upon another, he 
fell to thinking of the German nation and of why it 
had done this monstrous thing. ''They were chasing 
a vision," he thought, "a vision of material prosperity 
and national greatness, and they chased the world to 
bloody tatters in the pursuit." 

The thou^t made him uncomfortable and ashamed 
and presently he was saying to himself, "We in Amer- 
ica must try to get our feet on a better basis — ^we must 
have a different, a better ideal." 

Again he thought of Herbert and was more pleased 
than before that his son was going to be an artist and 
would not follow in his steps. He would talk with Her- 
bert, he decided, about these things, would tell him how 
the war had changed some of his ideals and viewpoints 
and, yes — -it might be a little difficult, but he would 
ask the J}oy about those phases of socialism of which his 
father had spoken, about the ideals of social service 
and comradeship, of social responsibility and obliga- 
tion. Now that Herbert had definitely, even aggres- 
sively, after Herbert's characteristic manner, discarded 
socialist affiliation and theory they could talk about 
these things without acrimony. 

"There's a new day coming," he said to himself, 
"and I must — ^what was it father said? — ^keep myself 
young in heart and soul so as to be in sympathy with 
it. We must, in America, have more of these ideals of 
social obligation and social responsibility. After all, 
it all comes down to the individual and the question of 
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whether he is selfish and self-absorbed or kind-hearted 
and neighborly." 

Then he remembered another thing that his father 
had been fond of saying about America — ^'^ sound at 
the core," — and in accord with the individualism that 
was in his blood, he began to apply it to himself, to ask 
himself if he had the right to apply it to his own heart, 
his own Americanism. And with a sincerity and hu- 
mility that made it almost a prayer, he said to himself, 
**I'm going to try to be, hereafter!'* 

When her husband went to France, among the earli- 
est contingents of the American Army to cross the At- 
lantic, as major of a regiment of engineers, Josephine 
went with their baby son to live with Senator and Mrs. 
Dixon in Washington. For Amy had been feeling the 
burden of the war sad and heavy upon her heart and 
her strength was failing. She died during that first 
summer of America's participation and at first William 
was bewildered by his loneliness and uncertain of his 
daily course without his close companion of more than 
fifty years. Then he seemed to find new inspiration 
in the needs of his country and through all his long and 
important service in Congress he had never been more 
brilliant and inspiring in his oratory than he was in 
urging the Senate and the country to full and enthusias- 
tic support of war measures, or wiser, more far-seeing 
and more sought for in council, or more persuasive and 
successful in bringing his associates to work together in 
harmony. His friends watched his constant, energetic 
and untiring labors and cautioned him against such 
prodigal use of his strength. 

But he merely smiled at them and said, ''I've got 
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strength enough left to last until the war is won and I 
can't put it to a better use than to help win it!" 

Benjy and Evaleena were in Washington and living 
in the Dixon home^ he in charge of a section in the Food 
Administration and she in a position in the Red Cross 
headquarters. Emily was chairman of the Woman's 
Liberty Loan Committee for her county and busy also 
with local Red Cross and food conservation work. 
Stephen had sprung back into active life and was ener- 
getic and helpful with the War Industries Board. 
Marian, too, had brought what little gift her life had 
made possible for her country's use and was inde- 
fatigable in organizing social affairs and committees and 
enterprises for the raising of money for war aiding 
purposes. Gladys, married just before Herbert's de- 
parture, had followed him across the Atlantic to en- 
gage in work for the refugees in Paris and was still in 
France, where she had served during the last year of 
the war as a nurse in an American hospital. 

From New York Josephine heard, soon after America 
entered the war, that Laura Wayne Bradford was in a 
fair way to win the kind of martyrdom she had so 
long coveted. She was endeavoring to influence se- 
lected men to ignore and evade their summons to army 
camps, organizing meetings of socialists, pacifists and 
enemy sympathizers to protest against the war, lead- 
ing socialist parades, speaking on street comers. A 
little later her apartment in Qreenwich Village became 
the center of a circle of Bolshevists, including both the 
"pink parlor" and the **red bomb" varieties. Jose- 
phine journeyed over from Washington one day to try 
to persuade her one-time friend to desist from such 
efforts. 
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"Yon are jost tryinff to shoot my husband and my 
brother in the back, Laura," Josephine told her. 

"What difference does that maket" Laura wanted 
to know. "We're going to stop this war and if your 
husband and brother get in our way tfaey can take the 
consequences. Herbert's a renegade anyway and he de- 
, serves to be shot in the back. ' ' 

"What about me, Laura f" Josephine asked, smiling. 
"You are the disappointment of my lifel" Laura ex- 
claimed with tragic emphasis. "You've given up your 
career, you've married and you've renounced socialism 
: — ^you are a deserter all along the Unel And now you 
ivant to make a deserter out of met No, Josephine! 
1 1 've got the blood of martyrs in my veins and I 'm not 
la quitter! A detective watches my apartment all the 
[time and an agent of the Department of Justice follows 
!me on the street. I've been arrested and let go three 
Itimes for talking socialism and opposing the war from 
la soap box on a street corner — obstructing traffic, they 
jcalled it. But that's nothing to what I'm going to do! 
1 1 shall be a credit to my ancestors before I'm through! 
1 1 shall not tell you anything about it, because I haven't 
a particle of confidence left in you, Josephine. But 
there will he things happening in this country before 
long that will make all you old fogies run to your cel- 
lars for safety. It's a good thing that we red-blooded 
socialists have got rid of all such quitters as you and 
Herbert. I don't believe now that you ever were real 
socialists at all! Now we real Beds can accomplish 
something I ' ' 

Josephine, caring for her little son and devotedly 
watching over her grandfather and aiding him to keep 
his strength at its best, foond time also for -woA with 
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the Red Cross and the War Camp Community Service. 
When the influenze epidemic swept the country during 
the winter after the armistice and in crowded Wash- 
ington mowed down its victims like grass before the 
scythe, she found work to fill every moment of her time. 
In the midst of it her grandfather was stricken with 
what she knew to be a serious form of the disease. He 
was very ill for a few days, then rallied and grew 
stronger. But as Josephine began to hope that they 
could save his life pneumonia developed and she saw 
the shadow of death upon him. Coming out of uncon- 
sciousness once he said to her, '' Josie, it's been a great 
blessing — I'm so thankful for it — that I've kept strength 
enough these last two years to hold on and work." 

Then his mind seemed to •wander and she heard him 
saying, disconnectedly, but as if he were struggling to 
couple the words wilii some other thought, Morris — 

Josie — Herbert — our Country " He was silent 

again, his vital forces seeming to fail; but his brow 
wrinkled as if his mind were still trying to grasp the 
thing that eluded its fading powers. Suddenly a light 
of satisfaction broke over his countenance and he lifted 
his head, looked at her and said clearly, ' ' Sound at the 
core ! ' ' Then he fell back, exhausted by the effort, and 
in a few moments Josephine, with her finger on his pulse 
and the tears streaming down her face, knew that his 
heart had stopped beating. 
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